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I. 


“ And if I pray, the only prayer 
That moves my lips for me ~ 
Is, ‘ Leave the heart that now I bear, 
And give me liberty!’ ” 


warp and woof, it must be put into the draperies,” and she 
pushed aside a little footstool which she had been covering. 
It was not a real footstool, but a small deal box, and the cover just 
tacked on, was of a brilliant red. The room surrounding the girl and 
the stool—an attic room with sloping sides, and lighted by a broad 
window in the end—occupied the whole gable-end of the house and was 
extensive enough to be shadowy. A square chimney-stack ran up 
through the centre, and about this the furniture seemed to revolve. 
On one side of the stack stood a stove with a round door through which 
the fire shone like a red eye, the two sides where there was most light 
were covered with pictures, framed and unframed, an artist’s studies, 
apparently, and on the fourth side, facing the door, there hung a 
battered travelling-bag with a long strap to go over the shoulder. 
The rest of the place was furnished with a mixture of simplicity 
and fancifulness that was remarkable. The curtains which shut off one 
corner were of a deep purple; the remnants of carpet that served 


instead of rugs were crimson; the cover on the stand that held the 
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lamp was of the palest blue; the cushions on the divan, which was pre- 
sumably the young woman’s bed, were of all the colors of the rainbow, 
while the writing-table was of the most uncompromising deal, unorna- 
mented, unpainted, its only cover being a large sheet of blotting-paper 
held down with thumb-tacks. Fortunately, the walls behind all this 
gorgeousness were of rough plaster—possibly the furnisher counted on 
this—and so made a composing background. Yet with all the color the 
room was cheaply furnished, barring a cottage piano, and not much 
money had been spent on the stuffs that served to lighten the sombre 
interior. 

The house itself, was forlorn with the forlornness of unsuitability. 
It looked to be a town house stranded in the country; it looked as if 
it needed comforting brick walls on either side of it, and other brick 
faces with window-eyes opposite, and cobble-stones, and rattling wheels — 
to make music for its chimney-ears that stood up straight and square 
from the roof. It looked as if all these things had wandered off into the 
town, leaving it yearning and lonely. It was built of the ugliest kind of 
brick and stood on the first high ground outside of the town, and ap- 
parently had had no renewing touch since its finishing. No shade, no 
trees, were about it save a few Lombardy poplars, which seemed to have 
been planted hap-hazard and to have received little nourishing care. 
Much ragged grass had crept into the wasting garden—beggarly, coarse 
grass, such as had a precarious living on the rough hill outside, and 
which now threatened the lives of the few violets still surviving. The 
fence about all this seemed to be of the same age as the house, and, 
leaning first to one side and then to the other, filled one with a sense 
of weariness,—with a wish that it might fall and find the rest that 
sooner or later is due every fence. 

But the owner of the house, growing poorer relatively and actually 
as the town spread in the direction as far away from her property as 
was possible, made too scant provision by letting her rooms to be able 
to replace or even to mend her fence. Few people could or would live 
so far from the centre of things, and so it was that without references 
and with but little luggage the young woman who, hammer in hand, 
now sat on the floor in the attic had been able to gain entrance. 

She had arrived on a hot July day, when the sun glared down with- 
out merey in his heat, and all the world looked parched and thirsty. 
And she had not come even by the railway, but by the old stage from 
over the hills with only one trunk for security, and with a travelling- 
bag over her shoulder that was rusty with use. She looked eminently 
independent, and was clothed with a view to practical results rather 
than to beauty of line or color. Her shirt was baggy, her necktie was 
careless, and her sailor hat was rather on the back of her head. Her 
coat hung over one arm, and her umbrella was rolled to the slimness of 
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a walking-stick—so much so that Mrs. Waint thought at first that it 
was a walking-stick, which in the hands of a girl becomes improper, 
and she looked at her would-be guest cautiously. Shirts and skirts and 
sailor hats were all common enough in Dilworth, but not worn just as 
this young woman wore them, nor quite of the same cut, if Mrs. Waint 
had only known. Her clothes looked almost too easy, her slight figure 
moved with extreme flexibility, and her eyes met Mrs. Waint’s with 
the frankness and fearlessness of a boy. Indeed, if boys had ever been 
known to condescend to masquerade as girls, Mrs. Waint would have 
had her suspicions. But times were hard, and Mrs. Waint, having | 
reacted from the umbrella, began to parley. 

“Who sent you here?” she asked. 

“The stage-driver.” Then the girl leaned the deceiving umbrella 
against the door and took out her purse. “I'll pay for a month in 
advance,” she said. 

One moment Mrs. Waint paused, then leading her visitor into a 
secretive-looking parlor that was more dismal even than the outside of 
the house, asked her to be seated, and the girl at once opened negotia- 
tions. She wanted a large room; she wanted it to be as far away and 
as quiet as possible; she would furnish it herself, would pay in advance, 
and would prefer not to come to the public table. She would get her 
own breakfast and supper, but would like Mrs. Waint to furnish the 
mid-day meal and to send it up to her. 

“ And your name?” 

“ Hetty Lachlan.” 

* And how do you get your living?” 

The girl’s eyes twinkled a little. “As long as I pay my way,” she 
said, “and behave myself, J don’t think that you need know anything 
else,” and she put her purse back into her pocket. 

Once more Mrs. Waint paused; then she named her price, and 
rising, went towards the stairway. The girl followed up the two long 
flights of steps, finding herself at last in an attic room that being the 
size of half the house, was really spacious. It was roughly finished and 
the floor was not handsome, but it was all perfectly clean, and Hetty 
liked the size and the shape of it; she liked the seclusion, too, and when 
she found that the room matching it on the other side of the little hall 
was used only for storing things, she closed the bargain. She put 
down her coat, bag, and umbrella; told the stage-driver where to 
place her trunk; discovered that Mrs. Waint could furnish her with 
good milk and butter both morning and evening, then marched out 
of the house, taking a foot-path down the hill, across the common, and 
into the town. 

By night the room was sufficiently furnished to be habitable, and 
Hetty, filling and lighting a small oil stove, proceeded to make a pot 
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of tea; the rolls arrived from the baker, and under the astonished eyes 
of Mrs. Waint’s little maid, Melinda, she arranged her supper with a 
quickness and skill that showed some practice. 

The next day the stage stopped with a box of books which should 
have arrived with Hetty, and a few days later an upright piano coming 
out from the town, Mrs. Waint began to feel that her lodger was a 
woman of wealth, and her faith in her had expanded to such an extent 
that she began to wish that she had persuaded her to take a suite of 
apartments. From this time the furnishing of the room had gone on 
until summer had turned into autumn, and Hetty began to put fancy 
touches, such as the small footstool. 

To Mrs. Waint her lodger had -become an aching mystery. Ever 
since her advent she had watched her with a growing curiosity, and as 
far as she could find out the girl knew no one beyond herself and the 
maid, Melinda. To Melinda this solitary yet apparently cheerful young 
woman would sometimes talk, but about nothing more important than 
the weather, or the milk, or the baker’s boy being late with the rolls, 
while to herself, the girl never spoke except on business or to say good- 
day in passing. Since the piano had been established Mrs. Waint could 
hear her singing and playing, and Melinda had frequently to be ad- 
monished for slipping away and sitting on the stairs to hear the music. 
Later in the season Mrs. Waint had secured other lodgers—a young 
German and his sister. They were as quiet almost as Miss Lachlan, but 
they came and went as ordinary people would, while Miss Lachlan 
scarcely made a sound in her room until the mid-day meal was carried 
up, and never stirred abroad until late in the day. It was the strangest 
case that had ever come under Mrs. Waint’s observation, and it was a 
great strain on her curiosity. 

On this especial afternoon when the footstool was created, the woods 
surrounding the town were a blaze of autumn glory. A purple haze lay 
over all the land—the air had that touch of autumn in it that quickens 
the blood—that says to the young, “ Rejoice!” and to the old, “ Remem- 
ber!” That touch which after the summer drowse awakens one either to 
brisk happiness, or to reminiscent forlornness. Hetty pushed the stool 
away: it was finished, it had ceased to interest her, and turning a little, 
she looked out of the window that reached down to the floor where she 
was still sitting. Very beautiful was the yellow sunshine; very soft 
came the ceaseless monotone of the crickets; very slowly the tall 
poplars waved in the gentle wind. Suddenly, a ray from the sinking 
sun broke through the barring trees and flashed into the room. It 
touched to fiery life a scarlet flower that stood on the lamp-stand, 
quivered across to the gold and crimson cushions of the divan, to the 
purple of the curtains in the far shadow; trembled there for a second, 
shortened to the flower, to the few scarlet petals that had fallen on the 
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pale blue cloth, down to the little footstool, out of the window, leaving 
the room to an accentuated dimness. 

The girl on the floor watched the momentary radiance as if she had 
waited for it, and sighed a little when it faded. The outside light was 
dimming too, and the shadows were gaining on the day. She leaned a 
little further out and did not hear a knock on the door. It came a second 
time and louder. It was early for Melinda and the milk, but it could 
be no one else, and without. moving she called out, “Come in!” and 
Mrs. Waint entered. 

The old woman was breathless from the stairs, and paused a moment 
peering about for the voice. 

“What is it?” Hetty asked, and Mrs. Waint, moving around the 
intervening chimney-stack,.saw the girl where she sat on the floor. 
“Oh! take a seat,” and Hetty nodded. 

But Mrs. Waint shook her head. “It’s a visitor!” she said in a tone 
that fully expressed her own astonishment—“ and for you!” 

“ Not possible.” ; 

“Yes, Mr. Young.” 

“ And who is Mr. Young?” 

Mrs. Waint looked scandalized. ‘“ He’s the minister of the richest 
church in the town,” she said. 

“ And what does he want with me?” 

“How do I know, Miss Lachlan? But he is a nice gentleman, and 
you should be glad to have him call.” 

Hetty did not look convinced, but she got up from the floor and 
shook out her skirts. 

“My parlor’s at your service,” Mrs. Waint went on as she looked 
about the room—she had never before had the opportunity. “The 
room looks right pretty, but I wouldn’t make a minister come up.” 

Hetty smiled. ‘You are very good to lend me your parlor,” she 
said. 

The Reverend George Young was a small old person, with a clean- 
shaven face. His hair was silvery white and his dress was strictly cler- 
ical. He advanced to meet Hetty half-way across the room. “Iam so 
glad to find you at home,” he said; “I hope that you are well?% 4 

“Quite well, thank you,” and they sat down, Mrs. Waint™ 
withdrawn. 

“T hear that you sometimes come to my church,” Mr. Youn 
on, “and you must excuse an old man for not having been to s 
sooner; but, indeed, I am just a little while back from my summeg 
My assistant also, has been out of town.” 

Hetty bowed. 

“And I dare say,” he went on, “that you have not missed us 


among all your young friends.” 
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“T am a stranger here.” 

“Indeed! You must be very lonely—very lonely.” 

“No, I don’t think so.” 

The old gentleman folded his little hands on top of his big walking- 
stick and shook his head. “That is not natural,” he said, “and you 
must get over it. My sister—she is no longer young—will come to see 
you very soon; meanwhile, have you met Miss Nicklaus, who stays 
here?” 

“No, I have not.” 

“Ter brother is my organist, a very talented fellow, and, my dear 
Miss Lachlan, he tells me that you sing ieneniiaiied well.” 

“ Oh!” 

“ And to be quite frank, I have come to ask you tio sing in our choir? 
We are in very bad case. Can I not persuade you to help us out?” 

The color rose in Hetty’s face; there was a moment’s pause, then 
she said, “I will consider it.” 

‘There will be a meeting of the choir to-night, Will you not come 
and investigate?” 

“Perhaps; but I must think a little first,” and she rose as if to 
end the interview. 

“One word”—and Mr. Young made a detaining gesture. “Your 
salary?” 

Hetty drew back. “I thought that you were asking me to do church 
work,” she said. 

“Certainly, if you prefer; but there is a certain amount set aside 
for the music, and a share of it will be yours to give as you please.” 

“Yes, I beg your. pardon—when I know your missions——” 

“You are very, very good,” Mr. Young interrupted—“ very good; 
and now I must insist on your taking tea with us this evening, so that 
you may be properly introduced to the choir. We keep to the old- 
fashioned hours of early dinner and a meat supper, and my sister will 
be so glad to see you. I will send for you; I would insist on your going 
with me at once, but I have another visit to make on my way home; I 

end for you in about an hour, and will take no refusal. Thank 

‘my, dear young lady, it is not often that help is so readily given.” 

8 he hurried away, leaving Hetty looking after him doubtfully. 
“ Ain’t you glad?” and Mrs. Waint planted herself in front of the 


¢ “No, I’m not.” 
pe ot glad to know the best people in the town? Not glad to stop 
nfeping up in that attic all by yourself?” 
“T like to live alone,” and Hetty began to mount the stairs. A few 
steps up she paused and looked down on Mrs. Waint—* Thank you very 
much for the use of your parlor,” she said; “I hope I sha’n’t have to 
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trouble you again,” and without waiting for a reply she ran lightly up 
the rest of the way. She went more slowly up the second flight, which 
no one used but herself, and shut the door of her room thoughtfully. 
The autumn evening had darkened swiftly; the big window had become 
a gray outline, and the only light in the room shone from the round 
door of the stove, flashing and flaring fantastically from color to color 
of the gay draperies as if to display them all. Hetty stopped and 
watched the effect as earlier she had watched the ray of sunlight, and 
as she had said then, she said now, “ Color is necessary to life,” adding, 
“and music too—and people to make the music?” She paused, still 
watching the flame-lights. “ Necessary,” she repeated, “necessary; so 
Ill go out to tea, and sing in a choir!” She laughed a little, then the 
laugh ceasing, she stood with her arms down-dropped at her sides, gaz- 
ing into the red, round eye of the stove. “Tl be doing good work,” 
she went on; “the money will go to comfort the poor and miserable— 
there will be no harm? At all events, I must try it for to-night,” and, 
lighting the one lamp of her establishment, she disappeared behind the 
curtains. 

She was not absent long, but when she emerged she was clothed 
more as Mrs. Waint would have liked. She brought a hat and jacket 
with her and threw them on the couch. Meanwhile, she seemed a little 
bit nervous, as if she were not quite so sure as she had been that people 
were as necessary to life as were color or music, for she poked the fire 
ruthlessly, changed the position of the chairs, threw a silk scarf over 
the writing-table, then began to strum on the piano. Presently, steps 
sounded on the stairs, and Hetty rose. From the heaviness of the tread 
that accompanied Melinda’s they must have sent a man-servant, and 
she moved towards the door. But Melinda from the outside reached it 
first, and flinging it open with some force, revealed a young gentleman. 

“'The parlor’s locked, ma’am,” she explained hastily as she began to 
move away, “so I brought him up.” 

The tall, fair stranger, who seemed to fill the little hall, paused 
undecidedly, as did Hetty; then he said, “I am David Laird, Miss 
Lachlan, and my uncle, Mr. Young, has sent me for you.” 

Hetty shook hands with him. “Your uncle is very kind, and if 
you’ll take a seat I’ll be ready in a moment,” and she pushed a chair in 
front of the bookcase.’ 

“Don’t hurry yourself,” the young man went on, making no motion 
towards the chair, but watching fixedly Hetty, who was drawing on the 
oldest and largest pair of gloves he thought he had ever seen; “there’s 
lots of time——” 

“T’m not hurrying; these are my house-work gloves,” holding up 
her hands, “ I’m going to pack the fire, so that it will last until I come 
back again.” 
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“Tl pack it for you.” 
“You don’t know how.” 
“T don’t know your way, perhaps, but I have my own theories.” 
“It will soil your hand that is ungloved, and ruin the glove that is 
“You can lend me your gloves?” 
“They are monstrous,” and Hetty laughed as she drew them off; 
“‘so—they are quite a fit; now put the coal in level; Melinda taught 
me—that’ll be enough; now take the ashes from down below and pack 
it on the coal—so. Thank you. Now I'll put on my hat.” 

David took the chair which she had offered him on his entrance and 
began to look at the books. “Do you read all these solemn things?” 


he asked. 
“Yes.” 
“If you have read them all, you know lots more than I do.” 
“Perhaps I am older than you”—she was standing beside him now, 


buttoning her gloves. 
“Perhaps, but I am not sure; I cannot be until I know how old you 


on. 


are?” 
’ “Ym four-and-twenty,” she answered frankly. 

“ When?” 

“'T'wo months ago.” 

“Then I am three months your senior. I ought to be three 
months wiser.” 

“Possibly you are. Now will you kindly walk on in front? I must 
put the light out and shut the door.” After that they had to grope 
their way down the two flights of steps by faith, until Hetty, passing to 
the front, found and opened the hall door. It banged loudly behind 
them, and the girl paused a second as if to listen to the reverberation, 
while David watched her curiously. 

“ An echo has always a desolate sound,” he said. 

“T like it—I like to walk against the wind too,” and they stepped 
out briskly. 

David, walking a little away from his companion, was observing her 
as far as was possible in the dusk. All the surmises that had surged 
about the girl’s name from the moment that Nicklaus had mentioned 
her for the choir, had melted into nothingness the moment that he 
caught sight of her standing in the midst of the picturesque cross-lights 
and bizarre coloring of her queer room. Miss Young had been sure that 
she was a disabled actress, Bayard leaned to the view that she was a 
woman suffragist because of her independence as he had heard of her, 
while Mr. Young had come home from his visit to Hetty convinced that 
she was in hiding—was a runaway of some sort. “But a lady,” he had 
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assured his disconcerted sister when she had cried out, “To tea!—you’ 
have invited her to tea!” 

And David himself had declared that she might be all of these 
things rolled into one, and yet be awfully nice, and that he would take 
great pleasure in himself going to fetch her. And so he had come, and 
meeting her, had at once laughed inwardly at all the suggestions, but 
had not been able to put anything in the place of them save the assur- 
ance that she was some kind of well-born person, and he would befriend 
her—would be good to her. Perhaps it would be well to warn her that 
she was being discussed ?—put her on her guard so that she would give 
no ground for unkind surmises. She seemed to him to be the frank 
kind of girl that would be misunderstood and misconstrued; _ besides, 
he knew full well that she would be under very close and critical inspec- 
tion this first evening, and a word of warning—just a hint—might make 
the future so much pleasanter for her? 

“The wind is nice and frosty,” she was saying; “do you have it 
very cold here in the winter?” 

“ Sometimes, but I am only a visitor.” 

“ Oh!” 

“You don’t know my uncle or my aunt?” David went on, taking the 
first step in pursuit of his good intentions. “He is an old widower, 
and she is his sister, Miss Young.” 

“No, I know nothing about them: I have not been here very long.” 

“Three months exactly,” David amended. 

In the dusk light he could see the girl’s white face turn up to his 
quickly, and could imagine the flash of her eyes—they were quiet eyes, 
very quiet, but they had flashed when she first saw him. “ Yes,” he 
went on in answer to the upturned face, “ we know just when you came; 
we know all Mrs. Waint’s qualms about receiving you; we know that 
you live in the top of the house as ‘still as the dead’ until you begin to 
sing, and we know that you never go out except to the post-office and 
to walk.” 

“ How interesting!” 

“Dilworth is divided into cliques,” David continued, so bent on 
warning her that the sarcasm in her “ How interesting!” escaped him— 
“as many cliques as there are places of worship, and there are always 
one or two connecting fibres between these cliques.” 

“ And I have aroused comment?” 

“ Discussion, rather.” 

“ Perhaps you mean kindly, Mr. Laird, but I’d rather not hear it.” 

“T do mean kindly,” and David’s voice was full of protesting aston- 
ishment. 

“Thank you, I’ll remember. How many voices are there in the 
choir?” Her tone had grown cold, but there was a briskness about it 
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that made David feel as if he was driven in front of it, driven out of the 
first pleasant comradeship that had grown up over the coal, out of her 
ken almost, and he answered in a mist of confusion, “ Quite a number; 
I am one.” 

“ And what kind of music do they have?” 

“Florid. I don’t believe you'll like it.” 

“There’s no telling.” A silence fell between them, and David began 
to discover that he was a little bit provoked. As a rule, his thoughts 
ran on, women were older for their years than men, but this one was 
not, or she would have understood that what he had tried to do-would 
have been for her good. There was a bluntness and a simplicity about 
her that was—he looked at his companion to decide what kind of 
simplicity he would call it; at that moment they reached the first street 
lamp and she turned her face up to him—“ boyish,” he said aloud, then 
laughed in an embarrassed way for having spoken his thought. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Lachlan.” 

“Of course.” | 

“We have not much further to go,” he went on quickly, saying 
anything to cover his mistake. “My aunt and uncle prefer living near 
the outskirts of the town to living in the rectory, which is next to the 
church. To live there, they say, is to be sexton as well as rector.” 

“Yes, one can understand that.” 

“So they turn that over to Bayard, the assistant—you will meet 
him at supper this evening. And, by the way, if you wish to help us 
to better music, you can throw in your influence with me and Bayard 
and Nicklaus, against the rector and Olsen, the choir-master.” 

“T don’t know that I shall have any influence.” 

“You are bound to,—you are the only soprano. You must under- 
stand,” he hurried on, her chilling answers seriously discomfiting him, 
“that we are at a serious crisis, that there is great excitement—so great 
that the rector himself, felt impelled to go out and ask your services. 
Further, that he will be present to-night to hear your voice, and that 
you transfixed the old gentleman by refusing the salary that goes with 
your position.” 

“ Yes, I was a little abrupt.” 

“Oh, no! I assure you that I did not mean that. But you really 
must let me explain to you the importance of your success.” He paused, 
but Hetty remaining silent, he plunged still deeper into things that had 
better have been left unsaid, resorting to a forced funniness that was 
fatally flat. “The story is this,’—and he laughed a little,—“the 
soprano was a milliner, who ruined my aunt’s bonnets, who at last 
declared that she could stand it no longer, and forthwith went to a 
rival woman for her headgear. The irate trimming person took her 


revenge by leaving the choir, and, knowing accurately all the local 
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talent, felt sure that she had destroyed our music. Presto! Nicklaus, 
the organist, who lives on the floor below you, suggested that your voice 
would do if you could be persuaded to come out of your retirement. 
They waited, and Sunday’s service was a triumph for the wicked milli- 
ner! Then on Tuesday—to-day—the rector cut the knot by going out 
himself to beseech you a 

“ And asked me to tea—” Hetty said slowly, almost stopping in her 
walk. 

“Of course!” David put in quickly, “and here we are at the door,” 
and his voice sounded as if he thought—“ I’m an idiot—I’ve blundered 
awfully, but it’s too late for you to go back.” To his dismay the girl 
stopped short. His impulse was to cut off retreat by ringing the bell, 
but some instinct warned him that no awkwardness of situation would 
keep his new acquaintance in any position that she objected to, so he 
waited in some discomfort to see what she would decide. He had made 
an awful mistake in telling her so much, but she had so convinced him 
of her rightful position in life, that his uncle and aunt’s hesitation about 
seeking out this mysterious stranger had come to seem a joke, even as at 
first it had been amusing. He was not amused now, however, and he 
drew a long breath of relief when after a moment of thought Hetty 
mounted the steps. 

Never before had David been so glad to reach his uncle’s house— 
never before had he been so uncomfortable. The girl had routed him 
“horse, foot, and dragoons;” she had put her own value on all his 
words and motives, and had compelled him to feel as if her view of them ° 
was quite possible. She had made him feel himself officious—patroniz- 
ing—an unlicked cub! Such a state of things was unbearable! And all 
the time he had meant to be so kind? 

Mis& Young, meanwhile, was standing in her brother’s study con- 
tinuing the reproachful remonstrances with which she had been blessing 
him ever since his revelation of the invitation to tea; which on the 
impulse of the moment he had given to Miss Lachlan. 

“With your long experience of unprincipled, and sometimes very 
questionable impostors,” she was saying, “it seems to me that you 
would have waited a few days at least before asking this person to your 
house. A clergyman cannot be too careful, and I am devoutly thankful 
that Mrs. Waint was present throughout the interview.” 

“My dear Eliza,” Mr. Young answered, “ you have done everything 
in vour power to make me sorry for my inadvertence, and I am sorry: 
but as the thing is inevitable, suppose we let it drop? Meanwhile, set 
your mind at rest; I assure you that the girl is not only very attractive, 
but that, whatever else she may be, she is a lady.” 

“ Of course, she is pretty,” Miss Young retorted; “no man rushes 
into enthusiastic hospitality for an ugly woman; that only accentuates 
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what I say, and you might at least have spared me the contact, and 
David the risk. I ”? but here.the door bell rang, and rang loudly, 
for David in his anxiety to get Hetty safely into the house gave it a 
tremendous pull. 

“ How vulgarly she jerks the bell!” Miss Young exclaimed, 

“You forget that David is with her?” 

And the door being opened by a solemn man in black, David 
ushered Hetty into a house so still that one seemed almost able to hear 
time pass. The carpets were deep and soft, the lights subdued, and the 
fires made no noise. The hall was broad and high, giving one a sense 
of space and luxury; the parlors, ending in a vista of dining-room, 
were stately and proved much wealth; but David could not interpret 
Hetty’s glance of surprise with any certainty. Whether she was sur- 
prised by the richness of the interior itself, or by the wealth that it 
proved, he could not determine, but of one thing he could be sure—she 
had been in such surroundings before, and was not at all embarrassed 
by~Miss Young’s very condescending maid, who ushered her up-stairs 
to take off her hat. 

In the study, Miss Young had sunk down into a remote chair, while 
her brother, in a quandary as to what he must do to give the least offence 
in all directions, watched the portiéres that shut the study from the hall 
with much anxiety. Another ring at the bell, and he roused himself. 

“ That’s Bayard,” he said, “and he will come directly in here.” 

Miss Young rose at once and retreated hastily, leaving the study by 
a door that gave into the back hall. “ As the men have unearthed this 
woman,” she said to herself, “let them make the best of her; I'll not 
go into the parlor until just before tea.” 

So it was that Hetty, descending, found David in the hall, and in 
the parlor a tall, thin, very clerical young man who was introduced as 
Mr. Bayard. Mr. Young came in shortly, looking about him nervously 
as he approached Hetty, bidding her welcome to the rectory, and Miss 
Young followed just as supper was announced. It was not a hilarious 
meal, but it was a long one, and Hetty showed her weariness of it by 
rising a little too quickly when Mr. Young announced that he heard the 
church-bell. She had gone through the whole evening with a cool 
gravity which to David she seemed to have put on when she paused on 
the door-step, and which she so accentuated in making her farewells to 
Miss Young that the old lady was almost embarrassed. David smiled, 
but he made no further revelations on the way to the church. 

The choir, where all were assembled, was up-stairs in an old-fash- 
ioned gallery facing the chancel, and screened from view by curtains 
_that long ago had seen their best days. David introduced Hetty to the 
organist and to the choir-master, and the choir-master introduced her 
to the rest of the choir. 
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“T will try your voice with a song,” the choir-master said, and Hetty, 
pulling off her jacket and gloves, took the position assigned to her and 
the piece of music which was put into her hands. She turned the pages. 
It was Schuhert’s “ Addio” done into English, and she smoothed it open 
softly. She hesitated a moment as the organist began the accompani- 
ment, then, moving a step forward, she pulled aside the dingy curtains 
and sang down into the dark church,— 


“Farewell, ’tis love’s last greeting, 
The parting hour is come——” 


The organist, with his face turned over his shoulder, brought the 
instrument down to the softest possible tone; the choir-master, who 
had begun to mark the time, held his hand poised in mid-air, and David, 
who had gone below to listen, drew a long breath and forgot to shut his 
‘mouth. 

Pure and rich and full of tears, it floated through the empty build- 
ing, filling every nook and corner with melody. The last note quivered 
into silence, but it was not until Hetty turned that the choir-master 
brought his forgotten hands together with a tremendous clap, which 
was followed up by applause from the rector and Bayard, who were 
seated in a far corner. Surely these people had no souls! And David 
stalked up-stairs into the organ-loft, stepping heavily to show his wrath. 

The regular rehearsal which followed was a long ordeal, in which 
David found himself so distanced that he arranged for a private practice 
with Nicklaus—especially of one duet between himself and Hetty—out 
at Mrs. Waint’s; then the company dispersed, the rector still congratu- 
lating himself and thanking Hetty. 

All the way out to Mrs. Waint’s Hetty kept the conversation general 
between herself, David, and Nicklaus; David, nevertheless, managed 
to convey to her his deep delight in her singing,—“ Especially that first 
song,” he said. 

“Oh, that!” she answered; “I did not render that properly—I 
could not.” 

“Could not?” 

“Tt was correct enough,” she explained, “but that is only the 
beginning of good music. One must feel before one can render feeling.” 

It was as if she had thrown cold water in his face. 


. 
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II. 


“ Love’s wings are over fleet, 
And like a panther’s feet— 
The feet of Love.” 


At the rectory the next morning, things were uncomfortable. Of 
course, Miss Young heard of Hetty’s little triumph. Mr. Bayard an- 
nounced that she had been trained abroad; David declared her to be an 
artist of unusual ability; further, upon close questioning, he had 
admitted that he had been received up-stairs the evening before, declar- 
ing vociferously that it had been by mistake. 

Miss Young had cried, “ David!” and David had maintained stoutly 
that it was a parlor, and that even Miss Young herself, could find no 
fault with it—piano, books, pictures, all just as she would have had 
them. He even suggested that she should go to see Hetty. Then the. 
rector had said that it would be a nice thing to do; that as Miss Lachlan 
was doing her best to help them; was young and friendless; that it was 
almost, if not quite, a duty. And to Miss Young’s demand as to why 
Hetty was there alone, David answered flippantly—% She may be an 
orphan, Aunt Eliza, like the rest of us;” then he pushed his chair back 
from the breakfast-table. “We can find no fault with her manners,” 
he went on; “the books I saw on her shelves bespeak an admirable 
education; she is much younger and more innocent than any of us, 
and, to save me, I cannot see how it will be possible for us to be injured 
by her society; at the same time I must make the mortifying confession 
that I don’t think she cares in the least to know us, so that we need not 
exert ourselves to be polite save as a matter of self-respect. This after- 
noon | am going out to practise with Nicklaus, and I sincerely hope 
that Miss Lachlan will be there;” then he left the room and the house. 

The color had faded from Miss Young’s face, save for two spots on 
her cheeks, and she looked at her brother reproachfully, while Bayard, 
with his eyes fixed on his plate, stirred his coffee slowly. “ Had I not 
better give Miss Lachlan a synopsis of our mission work?” he said at 
last. 

“Eh? What?” and Mr. Young took off his glasses to wipe them. 

“ As she is going to give us her salary,” Bayard went on, “she has 
a right to know about the work.” 

“Yes, of course,” Miss Young put in quickly, “and you, Mr. 
Bayard, are the proper person to attend to such cases. I don’t think it 
was at all the rector’s place to go and hunt up singers for the choir. 
Something is due to his position, and he should not forget it. And 
David surely has no business in the matter, and if in the first case you 
yourself had gone to see this young person, there would not have been 
all this complication as to her coming here to tea, nor as to David’s 
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going to fetch her. Going out there to practise!” she went on; “I have 
always objected to gentlemen being musical—always; it is so apt to 
lead them into questionable society—and here it is, you see. More 
innocent than we are! I have never known David to be impertinent 
before—never! Yes, you are quite right, Mr. Bayard, you are the 
proper person to attend to this case, and if this had been realized from 
the first, we would have been far more comfortable now. And I don’t 
think that the rector need have any further business with this young 
woman.” 

“Then I’ll collect the papers at once,” and Bayard rose. 

“Would you go this morning?” the rector remonstrated. “Will it 
not look a little grasping to ask for her money before she has earned it?” 

“Very true,” and Bayard resuming his seat, the rector put his 
glasses in place and handed his cup for more coffee. 

All the early morning Hetty sat at her writing-table, but towards 
noon she seemed to become restless,—walking about the room, at last 
sitting down on the little footstool near the window, and looking out 
with a loneliness in her whole aspect that almost would have appealed 
to Miss Young herself. 

“T am doing everything that I ought not to do,” she said, as if 
talking to one of the prim poplars that grew on this side the house, 
“and I”—she took a turn up and down the room—“ I have voluntarily 
opened my door to interruptions and distractions. Roger would say, 
‘I told you so.’ Kind old Roger, he has done his best for me.” 

She went back to the stool and the company of the poplar. Pres- 
ently she opened the window wide. What had possessed her the day 
before to grant that old man’s request to sing—did she not know? And 
to go to that stupid tea where that old woman was so afraid that she 
was associating with an inferior! Old Frump! And the choir people! 
She laughed a little. Nicklaus knew his business, and Mr. Olsen, and 
that young Laird who came so near to being impertinent; his voice was 
good, but needed training—needed it badly. Ten months, possibly a 
year, and three months gone already! She got up quickly, and closing 
the window, went back to her writing-table. She was going to be 
interrupted by a stupid practice in the afternoon. How silly! how 
silly! how silly! She would lose her walk, and exercise was so necessary 
to her. Need she? 

She worked persistently until Melinda brought up her mid-day 
meal; then she gave the girl a note to Otto Nicklaus, and a little while 
before the time for David’s arrival she put on her hat and jacket and 
sallied forth. 

It was an exquisite afternoon, and she stepped out briskly, a sensa- 
tion of escape adding zest to her going. These people should not have 
any reason to think that she was following up the advantage which her 
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voice had gained for her. She was sorry, she assured herself, that she 
had promised to sing. Of course, the giving of her salary to one of the 
missions made her work into a charity—yes, and would permit her to 
stop at any moment; so perhaps it was all right—but only perhaps. 
The sky was cloudless, and the wide-spread common lay brown and — 
bare, wind-swept and sun-burned. The old house was much nearer to 
the hills than to the town, and Hetty was not long in reaching a peak 
jutting over an old stone quarry on the high shoulder of a hill. She 
had always found a little breeze here in summer, and now she was 
discovering that the forest that had shaded it, now sheltered it. All 
around and above were the brilliant autumn woods and sky; in front 
the valley spread as still as a dream; the falling leaves floated down 
about her, and far off a hawk hovered and circled in the calm air. It 
was all as peaceful as ever, and more beautiful as the autumn advanced ; 
it was she who was restless. It was because her room was being invaded. 
She had put her writing-table behind the curtains; she had left every- 
thing in perfect order; the fire so that it need not be touched, and the 
piano was near the door. They would have to go only a few steps in. 
When she returned this afternoon the whole spirit of the place would 
be changed; a new presence would be there to disturb her. And now, 
instead of thinking of what she had done, of what she would do on the 
morrow, she was fretting this lovely hour away in stupid regrets. 
Almost a third of her time had gone—three months, and she had only 
ten! “Dshaw!” and she tossed a stone down into the quarry. She 
clasped her arms about her knees and drew them up in front of her. 
She was an exceedingly weak person; she was always regretting 
whatever she did, and that because she was always acting from impulse 
or under over-persuasion. There was nothing to do now but to make 
the best of a bad bargain, and snub everybody right and left. The 
Nicklaus were too busy to worry her much, but those other people 
were rich, apparently; she had not dreamed there was such wealth in 
Dilworth, nor such an interior, and they could dispose of their time as 
they pleased. Miss Young would not seek her—no, and she laughed a 
little; for the rest, she would give Melinda the strictest orders; she 
would pay Mrs. Waint extra for the use of her parlor; she would move 
on. No, that would not do; she had not time to unsettle and settle 
herself again; it would be less trouble to be rude, absolutely rude. 
David thought she had been. After careful directions from Melinda. 
he had run quickly up the stairs to the Nicklaus’ room, and Otto had 
led the way up to the room under the roof. A little exclamation broke 
from David as, without knocking, Nicklaus opened the door; then the 
explanation followed: 
“She has gone to walk, and wrote me to come directly up when I 
was ready.” 
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“But the duet?” 

“She made no mistakes last night.” 

(79 Oh!” 

“ And asked if you could not learn it alone.” 

“T see.” 

“And, of course, you can;” then Otto began to look about him. 
“It looks like the room of an artist,” he said; “these pictures are 
good,”—-he became enthusiastic,—“ and these studies!” 

But David had not moved from his stand near the piano, and was 
wondering why he had always thought this Otto Nicklaus a gentlemanly 
fellow. 

“Come,” he said, and opened the music; “come,” he repeated, 
“T’ve brought some songs to try.” 

“ And you don’t care for pictures?” and Otto took his place at the 
piano. 

“Yes, but I’d rather wait until Miss Lachlan herself, can explain 
them to me.” 

“So?” and Otto laughed. In a few moments he whirled round on 
the stool. “ How is it that you sing this so well to-day?” 

“T am in better voice.” , 

“So?” he said again, while David, not looking at him, unrolled the 
songs. Some of them were new, and some of them were old, and the 
new had to be gone over once or twice, but at last they had tried them 
all, and Otto rose. “You have a good voice,” he said, “but, as Miss 
Lachlan expressed it on the stairs, you need training badly.” 

“ Indeed!” 

* Yes, and she is right.” 

David was rolling up the music stowly. “ I’ve never really worked 
at music,” he said. 

The evening was falling; blue shadows were creeping down between 
the hills; the hawk had gone, and from the mist-draped town behind 
her, Hetty heard the sound of striking clocks. She turned her head to 
listen. It was sweet—it was picturesque—it was late. She would run 
every foot of the way to the house. 

Down the steep hill-side, across the dusky common, she fled, under 
the stiff poplars, into the lonely old house, and up to her place in the 
roof. How still and dark it was! She left the door standing wide, then, 
walking round the chimney, she opened the window. Of course, no 
one was there? She stirred the fire into flame, then looked about her. 
The glancing flames touched object after object; no one was there 
actually, but the place had been disturbed by another spirit. The 
draught from the window grew strong enough to swing the door on its 
hinges. 

“Blow hard,” she said; “that’s good—blow my sane self back to 
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me. I’ve lived so to myself that I have grown morbid—foolish,” and, 
lighting the lamp, she proceeded to restore the writing-table to its place 
and to make preparations for her supper. Melinda coming with the 
rolls and milk caused things to seem more as usual, and Hetty closed 
the window. Later, on top of her music she found an alien sheet. It 
was old, and on the corner was written, ‘ David Laird’! 

“So?” she said aloud—“ so? I thought it was church music that was 
to be tried?” and she turned over the first page. What twaddle love 
songs were! this seemed a little more sane, however,— 


“So, like friends, old loves should part, 
Each one with a quiet heart.” 


And she sat down to try it. She had been trained to good music, and 
nothing but good music; and to good pictures, of course; and to good 
books; and to wholesome views of life; she had been fortunate. If sorrow 
should overtake her, more than she had yet borne, or trouble—as 
undoubtedly they would—she had been trained to the understanding 
that to bear it was to conquer it. Of course, it would take time to reach 
a great degree of self-control, but it had been impressed on her that 
there was nothing so weakening as self-pity, and that there was no tonic 
like self-control—bah! She had not succeeded very grandly so far. 
And this young man; if he had been brought up by that little picture 
of an uncle, and that suspiciously and rigidly proper aunt, of course 
he could never regard a woman as a comrade—of course not. She 
tossed the music aside, running her fingers over the keys. 


“Das Wandern ist das Muller’s Lust,” 


she sang— 


“Das Wandern—das Wandern——” 


She stopped abruptly and went back to her writing-table. How she 
longed to wander—how she longed! Love-sick songs that made her 
self-complacent were better, perhaps. 


IIl. 


“ And where the land she travels from? Away, 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say.” 


Davip walked home very thoughtfully. He had been much dis- 
appointed and a little surprised at Hetty’s absence, and yet the more he 
thought of it, the more sure he became that it was just what he should 
have expected. Beginning with his uncle, and ending with himself, 
they had bungled matters to such an extent that they had put the girl 
on the defensive. She would probably put them through a thorough 
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course of snubbing, which, truly, they well deserved, but which, never- 
theless, would be trying. Meanwhile, he would endeavor to bring his 
aunt round to see Miss Lachlan as he did; failing that, he would try 
to interest Mrs. Rymer. His aunt was narrow, and would be hard to 
move, and her “ precious balms” did sometimes threaten to “break the 
heads” of those whom she befriended, but once let her become a 
champion, and no other devastating balms were allowed to approach 
the patient. And it was imperative that she be persuaded to a better 
appreciation of the newcomer, for a woman ought not to tolerate a man 
whose family did not accept her; and he was quite sure that Hetty 
would not—she might not accept even Mrs. Rymer as proxy. So Miss 
Young must be coaxed into a better frame of mind because he was fully 
determined to be tolerated by Hetty, and he went in to supper in a 
truly diplomatic spirit. , 

Bayard was there—he usually was—and both he and Mr. Young 
looked at David interestedly, but Miss Young was sincerely troubled. 
This promising young man must not be captured by an adventuress, 
and she did not waste time on looks, but asked promptly, “Did you 
practise with Miss Lachlan this afternoon?” 

“Yes; that is,’—and David paused to help himself to butter,—“ I 
went to Mrs. Waint’s and practised, but Miss Lachlan was not there.” 

Miss Young almost dropped the tea-pot! “ And, of course, you still 
consider her a polite person—a lady?” 

“T do, Aunt Eliza, and I thought that you of all people would ap- 
prove? She very kindly put her piano at our disposal, which was all 
we needed.” 

“ As she could not possibly take it with her.” 

There was a moment’s pause, then David went on,—“I am going 
to Mrs. Rymer’s this evening,” he said; “I must tell her what a treasure 
of a voice we have found.” 

Two spots of color came on Miss Young’s cheeks. “Mrs. Rymer is 
not too strict herself,” she suggested, “and—yes—will do a great deal 
for you, David.” 

David’s diplomacy was fast deserting him. “I don’t know you, 
Aunt Eliza,” he said, “really, I don’t; it seems impossible to please 
you—Mrs. Rymer nor Miss Lachlan. And yet Mrs. Rymer is a general 
favorite, and all who know Miss Lachlan like her and find her not only 
well-bred, but interesting?” 

“ They are both pretty women ”. Then Miss Young paused, for 
David rose quickly. 

“ Good-by,” he said. 

It was too late to look after him miserably, but Miss Young did. 

Mrs. Rymer listened interestedly to the big, fair young man as he 
told of the girl he wanted her to befriend—of her beautiful voice and 
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fascinating ways—while his clear, honest eyes lighted up and softened 
with an unmistakable expression. She listened and watched; then, as 
David finished the third or fourth rhapsody on her voice, she asked 
softly,— 

“ And how does she dress herself?” 

David looked puzzled. “I really can’t say,” he answered slowly; 
“she reminds me more of a boy than a girl, though there is nothing in 
the least aggressive about her. She has gray eyes and wavy hair—I 
have seen her only by lamp-light, you know, so that I am not so sure of 
her coloring—and she is very slight. But I am sure that her eyes are 
gray—quite sure—and very quiet.” 

“ And how do her dresses hang?” 

“ Properly, I suppose, else I should have observed them.” 

“T think that does not certainly follow in this case—not certainly, 
but, you know, it takes a great genius, or a great beauty to dress badly 
with success, and as I am not sure that your ‘ Voice’ is either, I want to 
know if she is presentable?” 

“Oh, yes; of course! Her voice was trained abroad, and really she 
reminds me of the girl-students I used to meet on the Continent, and I 
think that she must have lived there a great deal. Indeed, I am not 
even sure that she is an American.” 

“You fill me with curiosity.” 

“ And you will be nice to her?” 

“ Of course, and your aunt would be too if you were out of the way.” 

“ And my uncle,” David added, and both laughed. 

David did not approach Mrs. Waint’s again that week, and on Friday 
evening Hetty went down to the church with Nicklaus. Neither Mr. 
Young nor Mr. Bayard were there, and David came in late. The choir- 
master worked them hard, and it was not until after the difficult duet 
when Mr. Olsen had to take the other voices one by one through a 
chorus, that David sought occasion to talk to Hetty. 

“You were so kind to lend us your piano,” he began; “and since 
practising with Nicklaus I have almost determined to study with him.” 

“JT should think that he would make a good teacher,” Hetty 
answered,—“ unless, of course, you should wish to make music a pro- 
fession.” 

“ And then?” 

“You would have to go away from Dilworth.” 

David laughed. “I should not find that very hard to do?” 

“JT am beginning to like Dilworth.” 

“Or Mrs. Waint’s?” _ ' 

“T mean the climate, and the quiet, and perhaps the scenery.” 

“The climate is chiefly slush in winter.” 

“ Even out on the hills?” 
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“T am not sure about that. I am here usually in summer, and have 
lived always in the town. Do you expect to spend the winter here?” 

“T think so.” Then they had to sing again, and Hetty went away 
with Otto Nicklaus. 

Sunday was an exciting day to several people. Mr. Olsen, the choir- 
master, was in a state of simmering nervousness. He had arranged 
such a notable service, and had talked to so many people about the 
treasure of a voice that had been discovered, that the daily papers had 
got hold of it, and under the Saturday list of religious items the new 
voice—nameless—of St. Paul’s choir was mentioned. This had given 
Mr. Olsen unfeigned delight, but at the same time it had increased 
greatly his anxiety. He knew nothing of this young woman, nor how 
she would stand excitement. Suppose she should be demoralized by 
the crowd which he felt sure would gather!—suppose she should fail! 
And he felt provoked with himself that he had allowed the organist to 
tamper with the first hymn. Nicklaus had arranged this hymn to be 
sung in volume by the whole choir until the last verse, when Hetty’s 
voice was to be differentiated, and to rise above the rest. It would have 
been wiser to have let her be one of many until she had become ac- 
customed to the sensation of being the observed of all observers—and 
Mr. Olsen tipped about the choir, arranging the music with trembling 
hands and heart. 

Down in the congregation, the recalcitrant milliner was filled with 
what might be called unholy acumen concerning this new voice, and 
was waiting anxiously for mistakes, and perhaps a breakdown; Mrs. 
Rymer was smilingly curious; Miss Young was divided between the 
pride she felt in her brother’s church, the expected mortification of the 
spiteful milliner, and anxiety for her dear David, while Mr. Bayard and 
the rector were so much pleased with the outcome of the disagreeable 
choir difficulty, that they were quite reconciled to being treated by both 
the organist and choir-master as merely the occasion for the music. 

Of all concerned, Hetty was perhaps the least troubled. “They will 
tell me that I have a fortune in my voice,” she said to herself as she 
sat looking out of her window in the early morning. “ And perhaps the 
excitement of it will get into my veins again, and this time burn me 
up! I have been foolish—and Roger? Kind old Roger! The other 
night when I sang Schubert, that boy, David, discovered something in 
my voice—and I snubbed him. I should never have hired the piano.” 
She crossed her arms on her knees, and, leaning her head down on them, 
sat crouched together in this way until Otto Nicklaus, anxious about the 
approaching service, knocked at her door and proposed that she should 
walk down to the church early, so that she would not be tired when the 
time came for her to sing. 

“ And you do not feel nervous?” he asked. 
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“ Not in the least; I love to sing,” and she went away with him as 
he suggested. 

Before the end of her walk she seemed to have reached a decision 
in some vexed question, for sitting alone, looking down on the gathering 
congregation from between the dingy curtains, she said, “ After all 
these years of hunger and thirst, I will take what I can get—” and 
something causing her to turn, she found David standing beside her, 
looking down at her curiously. She started, and he made as though to 
move away. 

“T mean that I love to sing,” she said quickly. 

The service opened, and the hymn that Mr. Olsen feared rolled on 
successfully—very successfully; but the test verse was the last one. 
It began—he drew a long breath; now her voice ought to rise—now! 
Every head in the congregation turned. The voice did not rise, it broke 
through—rich—triumphant—strong, and, soaring sweet and full, aston- 
ished all of Dilworth that sat between those four walls. Success had 
sprung into triumph, and from that moment, to all officially concerned, 
the service was an unmixed joy—all save Miss Young, who would have 
joined forces even with the milliner, if by that method she could have 
ousted Hetty and have reclaimed David. 

When all was done, Mrs. Rymer mounted the stairs to the gallery 
slowly, and the first person she met was Mr. Olsen. “I want to know 
your Miss Lachlan,” she said. 

His thin, eager face was beaming, his eyes shining. “Ah, you ap- 
preciate!” he cried, wringing her hands. “My work has become a joy. 
We could almost have opera here in Dilworth—dull, money-grubbing 
Dilworth!” 

“Why is she not on the lyric stage?” 

“Who can tell? We discover her by accident. I say ‘ You have a 
fortune in your voice’-—she smiles! Who can tell anything about her? 
But you shall meet her,” and he turned to where David was helping 
Hetty into her jacket. 

“Miss Lachlan, this is Mrs. Rymer—a music-lover 

Hetty saw a tall, dark, slight woman, perfectly clothed, who said, 
“A music-lover, Miss Lachlan, to whom you have given intense pleas- 
ure.” They shook hands; then Mrs. Rymer added, “ Well, David,” and 
gave him her left hand, “I know how much you have enjoyed it.” 

“ And she’ll be here all winter, Mrs. Rymer.” 

Hetty looked up quickly. 

“Pray don’t contradict him,” Mrs. Rymer put in. “TI shall have to 
spend this winter in Dilworth myself, and your being here, Miss Lach- 
lan, will make it more than bearable. We must have you at our musical 
club, and at my musical evenings. Don’t look frightened; the club 
meets once a month only, and the evenings are once a fortnight; you 
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see it does not mean much dissipation. David, here, shall bring me to 
see you at once, and we can arrange it all. Are you walking? Let me 
take you home; it will give me genuine pleasure—you must; if you 
want exercise, you can walk some other time; there’s room for David 
too.” 
And Hetty found herself seated in an open carriage with David 
opposite, and rolling smoothly through the main street of Dilworth. 

“ T’ve captured the star; how clever I am!” and Mrs. Rymer bowed 
right and left to her friends. “'There is your aunt, David”—and she 
smiled and waved her hand to the old lady, and Hetty began to realize 
that she had mounted to the greatest possible social height in Dilworth, 
which realization was confirmed by the way in which Mrs. Waint held 
the front door wide for her. 

“T thought you told me that her eyes were quiet?” Mrs. Rymer 
began as they drove away; “I imagined cold, intellectual, gray eyes. 
They are intellectual, and they are gray—but quiet!—my dear boy!” 

“She looked quite different to-day,” David answered slowly, as if 
puzzled; “she seems to have a passion for music.” 

Mrs. Rymer laughed. “Oh, you men! What you mean, you don’t 
say—and what you say, you don’t mean. ‘A passion for music!’ That 
woman is—she is everything, potentially, but as yet unawakened. A 
‘passion for music— David, my dear boy, we’ve known each other for 
some time, and you are young yet, but—well—it sounded very nicely. 
Those blazing eyes! What ails her is that modern scape-goat, the 
‘artistic temperament’! Heredity—Environment—Artistic Tempera- 
ment, are the modern burden-bearers, and they have to carry more than 
their share of questionable things; but there is such a thing—such a 
misfortune as the artistic temperament, and this latest discovery of ours 
is afflicted with it. Poor girl!” 

David had twisted the button off his glove and was looking at it as 
if it were a brand-new discovery. 

“She ought to be on the lyric stage,” Mrs. Rymer went on; “that is 
the field for her. She would not have to put a bit in her mouth then. 
With that voice she could have tempers, and tantrums, and triumphs all 
in a breath, and no retribution—none—until she got old, and fat, and 
dumb!—a retribution that comes to all humanity in time. Poor soul!” 

“Why do you repeat that?” and David turned on her impatiently. 

“Because she is not a woman yet.” 

“She is twenty-four.” 

“If she were fifty-four, it would make no difference in what I say. 
There is a touch that makes us into women. Some of us are touched in 
our cradles—that is, some of us are born women, and this kind suffer 
least. But this girl has not been awakened, and has no notion of her 
inheritance. She has not been trained to the thought that she is only 
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a girl—a girl first, and a living soul second. I know nothing about her, 
but she seems to me as if she had been cut off from many things that go 
to make a woman, and to prepare her for a woman’s tortuous, intricate 
life. I am waxing eloquent. But what you said is true; she reminds 
me of a boy,—a straightforward, honest, clean-hearted boy,—and don’t 
you rouse her, David, unless you are sure of yourself. It is only of 
late years that women have begun to be merciful to each other; but we 
have begun, and you must be in earnest if you want my help.” 

“Really, I don’t PP 

“Yes, you do understand me, David—you do. You fell in love with 
her at first sight—you know you did. I discovered it the moment you 
mentioned her name. You are very fastidious about clothes, but you 
could not tell me anything of hers; then—at that fell moment—I 
realized your condition. I’d like to stop it all—I’d like to leave that girl 
just as she is, but I am powerless, and as I believe a little bit in you— 
believe that you will be as good to her as most, I’ll be your friend,—that 
is, if you mean it; but I decline to handle any material that ‘ won’t 
wash’—dreadful expression, but it is just what I mean. Here we are 
at home. Come in and take lunch with me; Mr. Rymer has gone off 
for the day, and your aunt is not quite happy just now, I think.” 


IV. 


“Only I discern 
Infinite passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn.” 


Mrs. Rymer did not wait for David to go with her to see Hetty; 
indeed, she made a point of going without him, and arriving, declined 
to take a seat in Mrs. Waint’s parlor. 

“Just until I see if she’s at home?” Mrs. Waint pleaded. 

“Not at all, I'll go up myself—two flights?—door on the right?— 
I understand,” and she mounted the steps quickly. No answer coming 
to her knock, she turned the latch and entered. Just inside she paused ; 
the room seemed sentient almost; there was a personality about it 
that seemed to protect it. Perhaps Miss Lachlan was behind that 
extraordinary chimney, or behind the purple curtain, and it was her 
presence that she felt? 

“Miss Lachlan!” she called. Perhaps it was the play of the fire- 
light that made things seem alive. How artistic it all was in a queer 
way, and—“ So!” she said aloud. Her eyes were fixed on the writing- 
table and the betraying piles of manuscript—“ So!”—and a smile broke 
over her face—“a writer! Perhaps she is an emancipated woman, in- 
stead of an unawakened one?” She shook her head, remembering 
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Hetty’s eyes. “No, unawakened. I wish that I could send David away, 
—or I might charm him myself?” : 

This time she laughed a little. “ Yes, I see the artistic temperament 
everywhere—color, music, imagination—poor girl! The world—life 
as it is—hurts this kind of woman so much more than the Queen-bee 
kind, or the Cat-scratching kind, or the Peacock kind—poor soul! 
T’ll leave my flowers on her writing-table—in the very middle—and 
will write a note on her very own paper, and so confess all my sin,” and 
taking an empty vase, she walked boldly behind the curtains and filled 
it with water. She arranged the flowers, then sitting down, wrote a 
little note: 


“T leave you some flowers and many regrets for your absence. I write this 
with your very own pen, on your very own paper, to confess all my intrusion, 
and to beg your forgiveness, I feel like Blue-Beard’s wife when she had opened 
the forbidden door! All is safe with me. I shall send for you on Thursday 
evening at eight o’clock—perhaps a little later—for a musical, and I shall look 
over your music now and lay aside a small suggestive pile? I am so glad to 
know you—to catch a side-light on you when you are not by to ‘horn me off’ 
as the country people say. Would it be possible to render your songs into 


English? May I sign myself— 
“ Affectionately ? 
“ EMILY RyYMER.” 


On her way home Mrs. Rymer met David, and, stopping the carriage, 
took him in. “I’ve been to see Miss Lachlan,” she said, “and now 
we'll take a drive.” 

“T thought that I was to have gone with you?” 

“You missed nothing,” she evaded; “she was out. I have invited 
her for Thursday night.” 

“ May I bring her down?” 

“Not at all—I’ll send the carriage for her. I want her to be a little 
late and make a sensation. I shall arrange it all most carefully. I shall 
be talking to the most important people in the room—the butler shall 
come to me and announce that the carriage is due—I shall excuse 
myself, and move slowly down the room, and when Miss Lachlan is 
announced, I shall hasten to meet her with both hands extended. 
Tableau—Dilworth with its mouth wide open!” 

“You are satisfied about her clothes, then?” 

“T have taken a leaf out of your book—I have forgotten her clothes. 
Now you beam on me? Just likea man! All these years—six, I think 
—I have been your friend, have helped you through all your pious 
visits to Dilworth, have danced when you piped, have wept when you 
mourned, and you have never beamed on me until now—now, when I 
am laying up loneliness and ennui for myself by aiding and abetting 
you in the capture of a ‘ younger and a fairer—well—we’ll say—girl.’” 
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“Mrs. Rymer! 

“Hush, I have something more to say. I’ve changed my mind, and 
I don’t think that I’ll help you, and I’ve been trying to think how to 
thwart you. I cannot send you away, even if I join forces with your 
aunt; I cannot charm you myself, because—well, never mind why— 
and I have nothing to urge against you, even if I thought that she was 
a girl to be terrified. The only thing left is to take the chances—to 
leave you entirely to yourself, and let you bungle things into such a 
mess that the girl will throw you over before you have even proposed. 
I have great hopes that this will be the case, for Miss Lachlan is so 
different from the usual run of girls that you won’t understand her a 
littie bit.” 

David laughed. “At least you are an honest enemy,” he said, 
“and I'll match you. I don’t intend to try to understand her. I shall 
say to her, ‘I love you, please think about it.’” 

“ David!” 

“T’ve shocked you?” 

“You have indeed—by your genius! That thought was a mother- 
intuition directly inherited. What would you poor, blundering men do 
without your inheritance from your mothers! Alas! I’m afraid that 
my nice girl—my charming boy-girl—is gone. When will you take 
this step, David?” 

“T shall trust to my inherited womanhood for another intuition, I 
suppose. But Bayard. 

“ What about him?” 

“He went there this morning to present the needs of the various 
missions. Miss Lachlan declined her salary, you know?” 

“ No! ,?? r 

“Yes, and is to give it » _ of the missions.’ 

“ Then—then—then 

“ What? 999 

“She must have somebody behind her.” 

“ What! 9 

“Somebody who is supporting her.” 

David’s face grew grave. “It is all a mystery,” he said, “and I only 
know that 

“You love her—and don’t care. It makes me more inclined to help 
you, David, this wormed faith you have in your infatuation.” 

“Don’t laugh at me.’ 

“T’m not laughing—I’m deeply interested. A girl drops down on 
us from we don’t know where——” 

“Mrs. Waint says that she came from over the hills in the old stage.” 

“More mysterious still—‘ From over the hills and far away —a song 
that leads us out into the infinite—that has no horizon—no limitation 
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—that makes one long and yearn to wander with the Pied Piper. She 
comes and perches herself up in the roof of a rackety old house stand- 
ing out on a lonely hill—a house that looks hungry and haunted; she 
drapes it with the rainbow, fills the stove with Promethian fire, and 
sings like a siren up in the rafters! She comes down among us, looks 
us through with her limpid gray eyes shining from under level brows, 
puts her rose-leaf hands in ours like a confiding child, opens her lips in 
triumphant song, that yet has a sound of tears all through it, and we 
are down on our knees before her! It is romantic—it is enchanting. 
I don’t blame you, David, but, oh! I’d like to leave her as she is—I’d 
like to know what made her as she is.” 

“Will it change her so much to love me?” 

“Change her! Do you know what love is, and ask me that? But 
you don’t know—and can never know—what it means to a woman,— 
never!” 

“Tell me?” 

Mrs. Rymer laughed. “It means heaven with a band of hell all 
round it,” she said. “It means wings and.a vision of the far, blue, 
brilliant sky—and shackles, and a stake driven into the earth. It means 
a heart throbbing, burning, pulsing—spitted on cold steel. Love 
crowns us with thorns and crucifies us. Now do you understand? Are 
your eyes so wide open because you begin to see, or because you think 
that I have lost my mind?” 

“ But I would love her also?” 

“My dear David,” and Mrs. Rymer turned her brilliant, laughing 
face straight round on him, “let me tell you something; love hurts men 
too; but let me tell you something more, something that is just now 
being revealed, a great discovery,—men are not fully evolved yet. 
Don’t jump out of the carriage! There is the same difference between a 
woman’s suffering—mental, moral, and physical—and a man’s suffering, 
as there is between a man’s suffering and the suffering of a horse. This 
is as a rule; of course, there are sensitive men, and there are case- 
hardened women—it seems to amuse you?” 

“Tt does—you always do—and we can’t be so very brutal if, alone 
and unarmed, you speak to a man in this way.” 

“Quite true, and you know that I am very fond of your sex, and 
after a while women will not be able to talk in this rattling, inconsequent 
fashion; for after a while, if things continue to progress on the same 
lines they are pursuing now, we'll be held accountable for our words 
and knocked down in the open eye of day occasionally. It may be 
very good for us too; but it has not come to that yet. Meanwhile, has 
Mr. Bayard gone down before our enchanted maiden?” 

“T’m afraid so.” 

“What fun! He’ll take it seriously,—think of it!—a little thing 
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like love! He will be conscientious about it, and will explain to her 
carefully that, of course, his work must come first, but that after that, 
all of this Adamic Dream which remains to him shall be devoted to) her. 
He will expect her to darn his socks, and sing in his choir, and train his 
Sunday-school to Christmas and Easter carols, and see that his buck- 
wheat cakes are light,—and he will eat a great many of them,—and the 
pork-chops brown, and the molasses-jug full, and when all is done he 
will expect her to thank God that her lot has fallen to her in such a 
fair ground! You need not laugh, David, you would expect more, 
perhaps, and for some women that would be a fair and happy lot, but 
not for your Hetty.” 

“ Don’t!”’ 

“T won’t, but I wonder—wonder—wonder what keeps her from the 
lyric stage.” 

“Some authority must prevent her?” - 

“ That does not seem probable; girls do not heed their parents much 
in these days. I grant you that she is different—that she looks very 
earnest, very steadfast, very consistent, but it must be by training, for 
I don’t believe that the artistic temperament has these qualities very 
sharply defined. The strange thing is that all these characteristics of 
strength are hers to such an extent that they seem to be a part of her 
nature, and the other things that are given to girls with their pap, do 
not seem to have been given to her. She does not seem to realize as 
much about herself as you, a man, realize about yourself; while usually, 
girls are trained to self-consciousness. They look down, look away, 
blush, remember their clothes, and treat women quite differently from 
men. They can’t help it, it is drilled@vmto them; but this girl does not 
treat me any differently from you, or you from Mr. Olsen: to her we 
are all human creatures just as she is a human creature, and she need 
not be any pleasanter for you than for me, nor look any differently.” 

“That is what makes her so fascinating,” David struck in; “and 
the books on her shelf are so serious; I’m afraid she’s learned.” 

“That would be truly awful, David,” and Mrs. Rymer laughed. 
“ Now I’ve made you furious. Come in for a cup of tea.” The carriage 
had stopped, and the footman stood on the sidewalk waiting. “Tl talk 
to you about music and—singers.” 

And David followed her in. 


Hetty found Mrs. Rymer’s flowers and note, and sat down to think 
about it, but her mind wandered off to hot-house flowers. How differ- 
ent they were from flowers grown in the open!—the smell of them was so 
heavy, the perfection of them was so cultivated. Flowers grown in the 
open had a delicate, wild odor; they brought in some of the sunshine— 
some of the fresh wind. They were battered, sometimes, and bruised, 
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but this meant that they had danced on their stems to the strong music 
of the wind, that they had given to the birds and bees and butterflies of 
their sweetness; it meant a joyous, wondrous freedom. Hot-house 
flowers were another thing. How gorgeous they were! She moved them 
to the stand that was covered with a blue cloth—they looked better 
there. She had color sense, why had she not been born an out-and-out 
artist? Her life would have been so happy then, have flowed so 
smoothly—so easily. 

Renting a piano had been a weakness. Having a piano, she had 
sung; singing, she had betrayed her voice. But she was happier, and 
her writing was better. She had decided to take all that she could get, 
—at least for the present;—and she would. Singing as she sang now 
could harm no one. 

She lighted the lamp and read Mrs. Rymer’s note again. The color 
rose to her face, a deeper glow than the peach-bloom tint that was there 
from her walk. She had not. understood ail the note at first, and she 
took off her hat and jacket slowly. She had imagined all women to be 
like Mrs. Waint or Miss Young or the spiteful milliner. In the convent 
in Paris she had met some sisters who were gentle and kind, but she had 
put that down to their profession, and had held herself aloof from the 
young women and girls who were there. But this woman—Mrs. Rymer 
—was different, and she read the note once more. What use to say that 
she would not mention the writing? Having found it out, she had no 
right to mention it. Didn’t she think that she, Hetty, knew that much? 
And what need to make a mystery about her writing? She should not. 

The vision of Mrs. Rymer came up before her as she had first seen 
her. 

“T think I shall learn something from her,” she said aloud, “ because 
her life is planned on right lines. She is obedient to laws and customs. 
I wish father had known her. She is happy, and therefore she is beauti- 
ful. She is interested in her clothes, and they are beautiful. Yes, her 
life is planned on right lines, and yet is full of color, and music, and 
people. They are all necessary to life, though father kept me from 
them; day by day I am becoming more and more sure of this—horribly 
sure. I wonder if she loves her husband?” She turned to the table. 
She must answer the note and send it down by Melinda to the Nick- 
laus; they went into the town quite early in the morning and would 
mail it for her. 

She grew restless after this, and wandered about the room. Was it 
the prospect of the musical? Perhaps the scent of the flowers was too 
heavy, and she opened the window a little. The wind blew in cool and 
fresh, too fresh, and she closed the window. The piano was the next 
occupation; she tried some of the music that Mrs. Rymer had selected, 
taking a high note here and there, and singing a few bars, presently 
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rushing into a burst of melody that caused the approaching Melinda to 
stop on the stairs, and Otto Nicklaus to set his door wide. 

What a voice the woman had, and he leaned against the door-jamb 
to listen. A fortune,—she had several fortunes in it,—and in his 
thrifty German soul he called it a golden voice. There came a break— 
he started as if something valuable had fallen and been smashed! He 
heard her moving about, and Melinda proceeding on her way upward; 
then came a little talk, but there was no more music that night. Sup- 
pose she should lose her voice, how would it affect her? And the next 
day, going up in the afternoon, at Mrs. Rymer’s request, to try with 
Hetty the songs she would sing at the musical, he asked the question. 

“Last night you were singing, and your voice broke.” 

73 Yes?” 

“Tt startled me. I thought—suppose it should break some day like 
that? What would you do?” 

“Stop singing, of course.” 

‘ “No—no! but would not your heart break with it?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Never to sing again—to see the people turn and look—to see the 
joy come into their faces, the tears to their eyes? To know that you 
held their hearts in your hands,—could you give it all up quietly?” 

“T’ve never had it. Let us practise now.” 

“But you could have it. You have it even here in Dilworth. At 
the second service last Sunday there were chairs in the aisles.” 

“Yes, I saw them.” 

“ Have you no joy in your power—no ambition?” 

“ None.” 

Otto turned on the piano-stool and began to play the song which 
was on the stand before him. Hetty went through it with absolute 
precision, but that was all. At the end Otto sat quite still, not turning 
his head, not saying a word. Hetty put another song before him, and it 
was gone through in the same way, and so on to the end of the list; 
then Otto rose, making her a solemn bow from his waist. 

“Tf you sing in this way on Thursday night, mademoiselle,” he said 
gravely, “there will be no use in providing any encore songs.” 

“T had not thought of providing any.” 

“Tt is Mrs. Rymer’s special request that we should, but——” 

“You do not think that they will be demanded?” 

“Not if your present mood continues.” 

Hetty smiled. “I hope that it will,” she said; “just now I have no 
wish ever to sing again; but if Mrs. Rymer asks us to have such songs 
prepared, we must. On this side the water they usually sing ‘Suwanee 
River,’ don’t they, or ‘Annie Laurie’ as encores? They are in this 
book,” and she rattled over the leaves. “ Here is one.” 
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Otto resumed his seat, and they went through “Suwanee River” as 
if it were machine made. “ Annie Laurie” came next, and a gleam came 
into Hetty’s eyes as she stood behind Nicklaus. He drummed the ac- 
companiment carelessly, then paused. Liquid, mellow, exquisite, 
Hetty’s voice floated out—heart, soul, tears, life, death, in every note! 
The end came; there was a moment’s pause, then Otto rose; again he 
made a low bow, but this time there was no sarcasm in it—his eyes 
were full of tears. 

Hetty returned to her work, and wrote steadily for the rest of the 
evening. 


V. 


“ And what is it—what is it grips the heart 
When the music calls and cries?” 


Davin had not been near Mrs. Waint’s since Sunday, when he had 
driven there with Hetty and Mrs. Rymer from church. He had ex- 
pected to call there with Mrs. Rymer, but she leaving him in the lurch, 
he was somewhat at a loss what to do in order to keep up his intercourse 
with Hetty. 

On Tuesday evening he had seen her and had sung with her at the 
choir, but she had come and gone with Nicklaus, and meanwhile had 
vouchsafed him very few words. He had discovered that she had 
received Bayard down in Mrs. Waint’s parlor, however, and not up-stairs 
—not even by accident—which fact had afforded him much satisfaction ; 
_ but he had made no remark, not even when his aunt had said, “I’m glad 
that she is learning what is proper, and did not ask Mr. Bayard up to 
her so-called parlor.” 

He had given up trying to placate Miss Young: Mrs. Rymer made 
a much better ally. Her fancy for Hetty was providential, he thought, 
and her attentions to the girl would enable him to see far more of her 
than anything Miss Young could have been persuaded to do. He had 
been looking forward to the musical, however, as a golden opportunity 
and an undiluted pleasure, until he began to picture to himself the 
dramatic entrance which Mrs. Rymer had planned. Then he found that 
he could not make any picture of Hetty save in a walking-hat and suit, 
or in a simple shirt-waist and careless tie. How would she be dressed? 
how would she look? He had not cared up to this moment, and assured 
himself that he would not have cared now, but for the conspicuous 
entrance. Suppose she had no evening dress—and the Dilworth women 
dressed so excessively! And he dwelt on the thought—on all that might 
happen—until it actually grew into a torment, and kept him awake at 
night. He wondered if Mrs. Rymer had thought of, or weighed care- 


fully, all these possibilities. And if he suggested them to her, would 
Von. LXIV.—13 
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she take it amiss, or only laugh at him, or would she give up, and allow 
Hetty’s entrance to be quiet? But whatever she did or felt, or whatever 
came of it, he must try the experiment, and dropping in on Wednesday 
for a cup of tea, he broached the subject in the gentlest possible tone. 

“Your musical evenings are always full-dress affairs,” he began, 
looking down into the cup of tea he was stirring. 

“Yes, just as my nose is always between my eyes.” 

David laughed. “And you still cherish the idea of the dramatic 
entrance for Miss Lachlan?” 

“Of course; I’ve just been telling Tommy Peters about it. He is 
enchanted, and is distracted to meet the Star.” 

There was a pause. David was still looking down, stirring his tea, 
and Mrs. Rymer, watching him, smiled a little. 

“T wonder how she will be dressed?” he said at last. 

“That does not matter,” and Mrs. Rymer’s smile became broader. 
“Her dress never strikes me.” 

David looked quickly. “It does not,” he asseverated stoutly, the 
color mounting to his face, “and after she has sung it will probably not 
strike any one else; but such a conspicuous entrance, especially among 
such peacocks as these Dilworth women, might embarrass her if she is 
not in evening dress; you women care such a lot about appearances.” 

“That is a strange remark when I am not giving appearances a 
thought,—nor Miss Lachlan either, I doubt. And besides that, the 
more plainly she is dressed, the more honor I wish to do her. Dilworth 
people, like the rest of the world, will judge by what they can see, then 
will add to that what other people seem to see. If I receive her as I 
have planned, they will think that I see a great deal in her, and will 
immediately magnify their first opinion. Another thing; no one of any 
social standing except yourself, has ever sung in the choir here, and 
so every one to whom I have spoken as to Miss Lachlan’s kindness in 
singing for me, has made some remark about payment. I have quenched 
that, and have told them also that she has declined to receive any salary 
—and what do you think has happened?” 

“T can’t imagine.” 

“They at once suggest that there is some motive behind.” 

6 Gh—T” 

“There sounds a very strong expression in that ‘Oh!’ David, and 
I'll confide to you that I thought just that same expression. Tommy 
Peters immediately suggested that you were explanation enough.” 

“ And you?” 

“T made him sorry—Tommy is all right, he was half joking. But 
you see that my dramatic entrance is almost necessary, and, also, you 
must be very careful in your attentions not to make her conspicuous. 
My husband—convenient man—will fill the breach. I’ve enlisted his 
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sympathies—his eyes grew quite moist when I told him how pretty she 
is. His feeling towards singing is really quite trying; he does not see 
why he may not throw boot-jacks and seltzer bottles at the singers, 
just as he does at the cats on the back fence. But for to-morrow night 
he has promised to sacrifice himself. I shall, nevertheless, carefully 
hide everything like paper-weights, or small books, that would be handy 
to throw. ‘ Donny is really sweet-tempered—very sweet-tempered, until 
it comes to my musicals, especially when I have operatic or classical 
music; then he grows frantic, and I’m glad to have him away. He 
declares, and very pathetically, that sometimes when he is feeling very 
fit he can bear tunes, so I, with my usual wisdom, have selected for Miss 
Lachlan songs that have tunes—good songs, good music, but music that 
every one is bound to like. I wish her to capture her audience. I shall 
sing operatic music, you shall sing operatic music, Nicklaus shall play 
classical music, and in between, our enchanted maiden shall sing herself 
into the hearts of the people. I went so far as to ask her to render her 
songs into English. I’m sure she can do it.” 

“Sure.” 

“All my plans are good, don’t you think so? And you need have 
no fears, dear boy; it will all come out right even if she comes in a 
calico dressing-gown. But of course she has evening dresses—she 
is no provincial, either to over-dress or under-dress herself. Have 
faith.” 

And David went away comforted. 

Hetty, meanwhile, had not one qualm as to her appearance, and 
arrayed herself in the one evening dress which she had brought without 
one critical glance save as to whether it still fit her. It was the first 
evening dress that she had ever had, and an especial favorite, though 
for some time it had been put away. It had been designed for her by 
her father several: years before, and had never been altered. He had 
assured her that as it was an artistic creation, built on the lines of 
beauty, time nor change would ever affect it, and she believed him. It 
was black, and square in the neck, with a delicate Etruscan pattern in 
silver outlining the medieval out of it; the sleeves were long and 
close; a belt about the waist embroidered in the Etruscan pattern, and 
about the hem a band*of like design. It was soft, and very long. She 
was guiltless of ornament or glove,—gloves were not artistic her father 
had decided,—and her hair was arranged as usual. She tied her roll 
of music with a piece of twine, put a blanket shawl about her shoulders, 
and drove away swiftly in Mrs. Rymer’s carriage. 

She was excited, but not about her appearance; her cheeks were 
glowing, and her eyes were shining, and she held fast to her roll of 
music. She did not let it go even when she reached the hall, but 
throwing her clumsy shawl to an attendant, she followed immediately 
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on the announcement of her name with the carelessly tied bundle still 
in her hands. 

Mrs. Rymer had arranged it all just as she had planned. She was 
at the upper end of the long suite of rooms, talking to the most influen- 
tial people of the town, when the butler made the mysterious announce- 
ment that the carriage was stopping at the door. 

“My dear Miss Lachlan is arrived,” Mrs. Rymer explained, and 
hastened away. She walked more slowly, however, as she saw Hetty 
approaching up the empty space left clear of seats; she stopped—she 
wanted as many people as possible to see the girl. 

According to orders, Mr. Rymer had followed his wife on her way 
down the rooms, and now, as she neared Hetty with both hands ex- 
tended, he stepped forward and took the music, and the girl was free 
to greet Mrs. Rymer as that lady had arranged. 

“Tm afraid I’m late,” Hetty said, looking around on the company, 
“but I don’t think that I detained the carriage a moment.” 

“Of course not; I wanted you to come a little behind the rest. It 
is just time now for the music to begin. This is my husband.” 

Hetty shook hands with the person indicated, and walked up the 
room between the two. , 

In the second room, where were the musical instruments, she met 
David and Nicklaus and Mr. Olsen, who was to play a flute. “Are we 
all here?” she asked David. “I see your uncle and Mr. Bayard; will . 
we have a sermon also?” 

““ Heaven forbid!” and Mr. Rymer held up his hands. “ Music is as 
much as I can bear! I usually avoid these evenings, Miss Lachlan,” he 
went on, “but have been tempted to this by the promise that you will 
sing things with tunes to them—will you?” 

“Undoubtedly, and the simplest possible tunes.” 

“ How fine! Let me introduce my friend, Mr. Peters—Mr. Tommy 
Peters; and here is a comfortable chair, Miss Lachlan, let’s secure it. 
Tommy, Miss Lachlan is to sing tunes. Did you ever hear of anything 
so refreshing?” 

“ Nothing, except, perhaps, the tunes that are coming. I heard you 
in church last Sunday,” Tommy went on, “and—and I’m going again— 
really!” 

“ Have you prepared my uncle?” David asked, as he made his way 
round to a chair behind Hetty’s. With Rymer and Peters on either side 
of her, his sitting there too, could not attract any decided attention. 

“No; and really, David, really he is too old, isn’t he, to be shocked ? 
Suppose you break it to him gently—that perhaps I shall become a 
regular attendant?” 

But David had reached the haven where he would be, and was placed 
so that he could talk to Hetty over her shoulder, and Tommy’s words 
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went without an answer. He could see the beautiful white nape of her 
neck—he could watch unobserved the lovely curves of her throat—the 
delicate little collar-bones of her that scarcely made a ripple in the 
white satin of her skin. 

“Tommy Peters goes to church about once in three years,” Mr. 
Rymer went on, “ when somebody’s married or buried.” 

“But last Sunday I almost went twice,” Tommy declared. 

“ Hush-h!” Mrs. Rymer whispered, and Nicklaus struck the opening 
chords of a sonata. True to his word, Mr. Rymer put his hands over 
his ears in an unobtrusive way; Tommy Peters took up Hetty’s music 
and untied it; David sat quite still; he was absolutely content. He had 
never thought Hetty beautiful before, and he did not know if she was 
beautiful now, but he did know that his head went round as she would 
turn to make a whispered comment. 

After Nicklaus Mrs. Rymer and David were to sing a duet, then 
Hetty. 

“My wife and Laird are very good at vocal gymnastics,” Rymer 
said, “but I never know if they stop from exhaustion, or because the 
thing is done. I don’t stop my ears, however, for Emily is really 
thoughtful of my feelings, and has great control of her voice; she never 
scolds, and seldom sings when I’m about; she’s really nice about that.” 

Hetty took her music from Tommy Peters, who then resorted to the 
piece of twine, smoothing it across his knee thoughtfully. “T’ll try to 
console you,” Hetty went on; “I’m only to sing twice—two songs each 
time.” 

“Tl applaud to the echo!” Rymer declared. 

“Tl go and get my walking-stick,” and Tommy rose. 

“ But be sure you applaud in the right place,” Hetty warned ; “ don’t 
go off in the middle of my song—My word!”’—as young Peters returned 
with a large walking-stick,—“ he was in earnest!” 

“T’m a very earnest person,” Tommy assented, “but I am not 
strong, and I can make more noise by tapping with this on the wood- 
work of a chair, than by clapping my little hands.” 

“Miss Lachlan was just giving me directions when not to applaud,” 
Rymer put in; “ please let her finish, estilo: it would be very awkward 
to go off in the wrong place.” 

“Dreadful! but it will make me very nervous to watch for a signal ; 
it will be better to do just what David and Mrs. Rymer do; they will 
be sitting here—now they’re off! ‘Head us, somebody!’ ” 

Gymnastics described the music very well, Hetty thought, as she 
sat with folded hands, listening. Her turn would come next, and the 
color deepened in her cheeks. She looked down the room to where Miss 
Young sat so rigidly, and smiled a little. She was to sing only the 
simplest things, which would need all the more art to make them 
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acceptable—these people would not appreciate the art, perhaps, but she 
would make them feel the music! 

And Miss Young, watching, had put all sorts of black marks against 
Hetty. No really modest girl would sit there so calmly with three men 
so close to her and no woman nearer than Mrs. Rymer, who was never 
still for a moment. And no really sensible person would ever talk to 
‘that silly Tommy Peters, and laugh at what he said! And Rawdon 
Rymer was very little better; he so seldom came to any respectable 
gathering, she wondered what brought him to this—that Lachlan girl, 
probably—and she’d be calling him “ Donny” soon, just as his wife did— 
they were a fast lot, and David, the light of her eyes, was being lured 
away from safe paths—gentlemanly paths—by these very questionable 
young women. Mrs. Rymer was always spoiling David’s visits to Dil- 
worth by her attentions to him. And her brother would not say a word 
to help her—humph! he would like to go -cantering down the same 
road himself!—an old man, a respectable widower, an honored clergy- 
man! But men were all alike; like sheep, if one jumped through a 
hedge, all wanted to jump through that same hedge; they were not to 
be trusted, not for a moment—none of them. If they were so old as to 
be deaf, dumb, and blind, and a certain loud, laughing, silly kind of 
woman came along, they’d all break and run. And Emily Rymer and 

‘Miss Lachlan were emphatically men’s women. Now she was going to 
sing. See how they craned their necks, even her brother, and Mr. 
Bayard, who up to this time had been most exemplary! And David— 
David’s face—what did it mean! 

But wait—she had no idea that young Nicklaus could play in that 
way—no idea! 


“To wander is the miller’s joy— 


To wander—to wander—— 


The sound of water, and the whirr of the mill-wheel—and the girl’s 
voice rippling on with them! A picture was there—the green forest, 
the old mill, the mossy, dripping wheel, the sliding water—and the 
girl’s voice, soft, wooing like the water. Enchanting! enchanting as 
the wheel that persuaded one to wander, to explore, to travel away. 
She had never heard anything like it—never—and it ran off in one last, 
long ripple. 

“Yes,” to her neighbor, “it was nice, quite nice, but very simple— 
very simple.” 

She could not be heard further for the applause; surely it did not 
deserve all that noise? And that foolish Tommy Peters was hammering 
on a chair with a stick! Had he lost what little mind he possessed? 
And Donny Rymer looked apoplectic with clapping. Her brother— 
standing up! How undignified! David? Why did he not clap? He 
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looked silly, sitting so still and gazing as if he still heard the music! 
She was off again—something about “Good-by, Summer—good-by— 
good-by.” Why need she select such melancholy things? The leaves 
were falling, and the trees getting bare, and the winds were colder and 
colder each day, but why need she sing about it and make them feel it? 
—make them think that all their friends had gone with the sunshine and 
the flowers, and nothing but snow and loneliness were in the future? 
There! the people had lost their minds, had all gone mad again, and her 
brother was making his way through the crowd. What did he mean? 
What was he bent on doing? Mrs. Rymer had stopped him—for once 
she had been sensible—and had turned him back to his seat. She was 
going to sing again! She was down for only two songs—an encore— 
what silly people—and she had not sung half such difficult music as 
Emily Rymer and David had sung! Pshaw! old “Suwanee River”! 
anybody could sing that. Still, she did it very well—the old plantation 
and the homesick darky. If David would only look a little less like an 
idiot! She had done now, and her last look had been at her—straight 
into her eyes; and smiling too—triumphantly! How impertinent! 

Miss Young rose—every one had risen, pushing towards the piano. 
She would not; it was no better than much music she had heard. What 
was the use of turning the girl’s head and making her any more con- 
ceited? She realized exactly now what Hetty’s manner had meant that 
first evening; it had been the outcome of conceit—pure conceit! 

But the crowd had other views than Miss Young, and unless she 
fought and pushed in an unseemly manner, she was obliged to move 
with the stream that was flowing in Hetty’s direction, and to listen to 
all the laudation that was welling up on every side; and to excuse their 
pushing, each person made some comment to Miss Young as they 
wedged themselves against her unwilling body in making their way 
forward. . 

“Oh, Miss Young, what a treat we are having!” one lady cried, her 
elbow in Miss Young’s ribs; “and you were the first person to know 
her, and to have her to tea. What a privilege! And now Mrs. Rymer is 
practically giving her a reception.” 

“Tsn’t it charming?” another one asked, stepping on Miss Young’s 
best gown; “such a quaint frock—so medieval! Paris, I suppose, 
and yet I’ve not seen a hint of any such style in any of the fashion 
books.” 

“ Ah, Miss Young, you’ve stolen a march on us, you and Mr. David,” 
said the next one playfully, as she stumbled against Miss Young’s back; 
“you’ve kept her hidden away until Mr. David is far ahead in the race. 
My brother Tommy is frantic about her. Last Sunday he not only 
went to church, but dragged my husband also. For once my pew was 
full! Think of it! And I am hoping, dear Miss Young, that in going 
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for the music, they may hear something else that will impress them. 
Why, Tommy was actually beating on a chair with a stick!” 

This time Miss Young retorted—“ Yes, I wondered what Mrs. 
Rymer would think of such treatment for lier furniture.” 

At last she was pushed up to Hetty, and Mrs. Rymer said, “ You 
already know Miss Lachlan, Miss Young; and every one else, of course. 
So glad you liked the duet. It was like ‘sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals’ beside Miss Lachlan’s singing, however. David, your 
aunt ” 

Hetty had bowed to Miss Young, who had not offered to shake 
hands, and David, standing a little behind Hetty, nodded and smiled as 
the old lady passed. He had asked her interest and sympathy, and she 
had declined to give it, and now he had gone elsewhere and did not need 
either it or her. Mrs. Rymer had recognized the inevitable, and had 
won his life’s devotion. ‘ 

The second part of the musical programme was an unquestioned suc- 
cess, Hetty ending it, and when the last notes of ‘Annie Laurie’ died 
away Tommy Peters sank back in his chair, and Rymer looked at him 
sympathetically. “She’s sung the backbone out of you, has she?” he 
said, “and not a trill in sight! Tommy, I love music!” 

Tommy seemed to have no answer, but when at last Hetty was 
making her farewells, he suggested softly, “Don’t you think it would 
be nice to let me call?” 

_ And Mrs. Rymer answered quickly, “ Not a bit, Tommy, she has no 
time for callers. Your only plan is to devote yourself to me; I’m 
going to monopolize her.” 

“Thank you. I’ll send my trunks round to-morrow—quite early— 
yes, and we can have drives, Mrs. Rymer, and picnics up the river, and 
suppers at the club-house—yes, and when the snow comes, sleigh-rides. 
There are joys in Dilworth, Miss Lachlan, if one only has an intelligent 
guide.” Then Tommy’s eyes grew big over the double shawl that David 
was putting about Hetty’s shoulders. It was as extraordinary for an 
evening wrap as the twine was for a music ribbon, or as her gown was 
for the fashions of the day. Her head still looked well, however. 

After this David put her into the carriage, and did the footman’s 
work of tucking the rug about her and closing the door. 
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VI. 


“Vil walk where my own nature would be leading: 
It vexes me, to choose another guide.” 


Mrs. RyMER was deeply interested in the discovery she had made 
concerning Hetty. ‘That she was a writer accounted for much besides 
the seclusion of her life. She had probably been obliged to come away 
from her home in order to find the quiet and freedom from care which 
were necessary to her work. She was probably one of a large family, 
possibly well to do. Had she published under her own name? Mrs. 
Rymer puzzled her brain to remember any author named Lachlan; 
failing, she decided that Hetty had taken a writer’s privilege of being 
anonymous. If one of a large family, however, she would not have 
devoted her nice little salary to missions; but, on the contrary, if she 
were alone in the world, she need not have hunted about for quiet— 
anywhere would have done. And why not Dilworth? But how had she 
heard of Dilworth particularly? It was no more prominent than many 
other towns of its size, nor as warm in winter nor as cool in summer as 
many others, and far less attractive. For herself, she loathed it, but 
her husband’s iron-works were there, and so his establishment had to 
be. She could not, however, understand any one selecting Dilworth— 
any one who was free to choose. 

Perhaps Hetty was not free to choose; but here, again, the giving 
away of her salary looked like absolute freedom. At best it was a 
queer case. And why should a girl with such a voice—with a fortune 
in her throat—make her living, and probably a scant living, with her 
pen? Buta scant living was not shown in Hetty’s clothes, for though 
extremely simple, yet Mrs. Rymer had come to see that nothing had 
been saved in the material or the making. All the girl’s nature seemed 
to go out to music; no one could sing as she had sung the other night 
who did not put her whole heart and soul into what she was doing. And 
her not going on the lyric stage looked as if she were in some way 
bound. David said she had “a passion for music.” She had much be- 
sides in the way of strong feeling, and, as she had decided from the first, 
was either unawakened, or superbly controlled. 

The writing, however, did solve some. questions, and of course, now 
that she knew—and now that Hetty knew that she knew—she would 
talk to her about it; would tell her what she had written, and her pen- 
name; would tell her what she was writing, and when it would be pub- 
lished; would tell her what she hoped to write, and the highest price 
that she had ever been paid. She would be glad to have some one to 
talk to; meanwhile, she would keep her secret for her and play 
guardian. The girl had an enormous amount of magnetism, and every- 
body had taken to her at once—Donny into the bargain—and this made 
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things much smoother and pleasanter. She was distinctly a good 
“find,” and would make the winter much shorter. 

Already Tommy Peters was talking about expeditions, and sleighing 
parties, and club suppers. Things that she had labored for the year 
before, had planned for and talked into being, were now coming spon- 
taneously. Her only work would be to play chaperon, which really 
meant an excuse for an exceedingly cheerful time. A chaperon could 
not possibly ride in every sleigh, for instance, so she always took the 
front seat in the last sleigh. Canoeing on the river was the same thing; 
it was not safe to put more than two in a canoe. Of course, she was 
always at the landing-place to receive them and to see that they were 
all in good condition, at least for that moment. So the work of chap- 
eron was just what she liked, and Hetty, having put new life into the 
social world, made the prospect of pleasant things very good. David’s 
case was serious for the nonce, but he would’ not do anything to make 
Hetty conspicuous, so that Tommy and Donny would be able to see 
enough of her to keep them in a happy state of mind. Everything was 
propitious, and as soon as things could be arranged, the gayeties should 
begin. 

Miss Young would go off her head, poor lady. But how useless to 
fight against the inevitable; a woman of her age should surely have 
discovered that. How much better to accept it—to aid it, even—to be 
in it and of it. It was the meek who were to inherit the land—and 
she laughed a little in the midst of her musings—and surely what was 
conquered by war, had to be held by defence, undoubtedly, and Miss 
Young could have no hope of conquering. 

To make friends with the girl, to help David, and in case of acci- 
dents, of any “slip between the cup and the lip,” to come in as com- 
forter, with a halo of past friendly offices about one’s head? How 
wise! 

Of course, when the affections were deeply involved, it was impos- 
sible, or almost impossible, to keep to this cool policy. She smiled a 
little—a pleasant smile—at the thought of “affections being deeply 
involved ;” how foolish not to be able to control anything so mild as 
affections! It was better, she thought, to make a mad rush and smash | 
things hopelessly, or to maintain a cool aloofness to things of a danger- 
ous nature. 

But Hetty puzzled her, and her curiosity bit so deep sometimes that 
she felt as if she must ask a few direct questions. Then she would 
decide that it would be more interesting to watch things develop. And 
David, what would he give to know that his adorable wrote! 

David, meanwhile, casting about in his mind for some accidental 
way in which to meet Hetty, remembered that Bayard had first seen 
her in the post-office, and that in the early talk about her—that now 
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seemed so far away—it had been said that she went nowhere save to the 
post-office and to walk, and that she went every afternoon, rain or 
shine, for her letters. He walked slowly in that direction, up to the 
door, in, and sure enough, there she was, waiting to register a letter. 
He bowed, and as there were one or two ahead of her, he had time in 
which to buy some stamps, then go to speak to her as she waited in line. 

“What a charming evening we had?” . 

“Yes; Mrs. Rymer is a pleasant hostess.” 

“ Delightful, and always the same. I’ve known her for years. It’s 
a lovely afternoon—ah, your turn has come,” and he withdrew a little 
space until she had finished. He held the door open for her, then con- 
tinued beside her on the street. At the edge of the town she seemed to 
pause a little, and David said, “ May I go with you?” 

“ Why—yes—but it’s a rough walk 

“ And I’m not up to it?” smiling down on the slight figure beside 
him. . 

“JT thought, perhaps, you might prefer the town. My way leads to 
the hills.” 

“T love the hills. When I used to come here as a boy, I explored 
every foot of them for miles. Show me your walk, and I’ll show you 
half-a-dozen new ones.” 

“ Indeed?” 

“Yes, but do you think it safe to wander about alone, so near a 
town?” 

She was not encouraging, but the talk must not flag. 

“T had not thought of it. I’ve never met a soul, and I’ve been out 
every afternoon since I came, even rainy ones.” 

“So? I must be mistaken then, and the natives must like the 
other side of the river best. The town had grown across the river, you 
know, and there are beer gardens and other delectable things over 
there. You still like it at Mrs. Waint’s?” 

“ Still; I’m very happy there; no one disturbs me, and”—looking up 
quickly—“ if I am discussed, I don’t hear it.” 

The color rushed into David’s face. “You had an ovation last 
. night,” he said, “as far as Dilworth can give such a thing.” 

It was Hetty’s turn to color now; her remark had not been quite 
kind. 

“Every one was most friendly,” she said. 

“And Mrs. Rymer intends to protect you,” David went on more 
cheerfully, feeling that he had scored a point; “ you heard her capture 
Tommy?” ° 

“T shall soon be saying ‘Tommy’ myself,” and Hetty laughed. 
“His name suits him absolutely; and what a curiosity he is.” 

“He is one by himself; but admirable on picnics and the like. He 
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is really a nice fellow, and is like the business in a —— could 
not get on without him.” 

“How much fresher the air is,” and Hetty threw back her head as 
if to breathe it in more easily. “Every foot’s rise gives three feet 
more of life and freshness, my father used to say, and wherever we 
stopped we always took top rooms.” 

It was on the tip of David’s tongue to say “ Where is your father?” 
—instead he ventured, “ But the awful stairways on the Continent?” 

“ As I was trained to them, I didn’t mind. When I was very little, 
father and Roger carried me up; now I don’t think of them, and I love 
a high view if it’s only over roofs and chimney-pots—it’s free!” 

“And freedom is everything.” 

Among all the words that he might say, David “stepped delicately.” 
Hetty was so baffling, that now when she was speaking more intimately, 
he was afraid of sending her into her shell again. 

“ Everything,” she repeated. “That is one of the greatest goods of 
civilization—the more civilized we are, the more impersonal we become, , 
and that means freedom from comment and question.” 

“ And sympathy?” 

“Not necessarily. The sympathy we care for comes from a very 
few; outside of that few it becomes pity, and pity raises in me a desire 
to kill.” 

“Suppose you should be left alone in your impersonal world—such 
things do happen, you know—you’d have only self-pity?” 

“Perfect civilization means perfect self-control,” she answered 
promptly; “ perfect self-control excludes self-pity.” 

“That’s a fine creed.” 

“Tt’s not original; it was given to me—dinned into me before I 
could understand the words. If I mashed my finger, or lost my dear- 
est treasure, it was always—‘ control yourself-—and I learned that 
as I learned to climb the stairs. Now is not this a good bit of land- 
scape?” 

They had reached the point above the quarry, and all the sloping 
valley lay at their feet. Mrs. Waint’s house stood like a sentinel be- 
tween the receding town and the advancing forest that as it neared this 
lonely out-post dwindled into saplings—then stunted bushes—then 
into the sunburned grass that covered the common. On the right, the 
town, marked by mists and spires; in front, the course of the river be- 
trayed by a silver cloud lying close above it; on the left, the crowding 
hills where the river-cloud was lost; and beyond, the land again rising 
gradually into hills, dimmer and bluer as they receded, until they 
showed a ragged sky-line far away. And the evening glow was staining 
the mists and smoke into clouds of glory. 

“T should never call that ‘a good bit of landscape,’” David said; 
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“T should call it a dream—almost a vision. I did not know that old 
Dilworth could be so transfigured.” 

“If you were an artist, you’d think that a good bit of landscape; 
as you are given to music, you use words that don’t mean anything 
really. ‘Music, you know, expresses so many wordless things—or, 
rather, things for which there are no words—that a musician, outside of 
his own technicalities, does not try to give word-expression to impres- 
sions. I heard an artist and a musician talking once of an exquisite 
sunset. The artist began to describe it technically; the musician 
threw up his hands—‘ There are no words for it;’ he cried, ‘it must be 
sung!” 

“ And yet you call it ‘a bit of landscape’—you, a musician.” 

“Due entirely to the environment in which I grew up. A bit of 
landscape describes it as well as any words can; but I could sing it— 
yes, I could sing it.” 

“Won’t you? No one is near to make remarks, just the two of us 
_ and the sky; won’t you?” 

“T don’t care about remarks; I don’t care what people think.” 

“You don’t care if you please or displease, perhaps, but to give a 
joy is something; won’t you?” 

She put her hands into her jacket pockets, and, looking out over 
the hills and spreading valleys, began a low strain that gradually 
swelled and swelled, until— 


“—the vale profound 
Was overflowing with the sound——” 


lower and lower—fading into a sigh. 

The sun had gone behind a high hill; the colors of the landscape 
had dimmed. She paused a moment, looking, then turned on her heel, 
glancing at her watch. “TI have a little time,” she said; “show me the 
beginning of one of your walks, will you?” 

David started forward. He was enchanted with Hetty’s new man- 
ner; it was a little bit as she had treated him at first,—telling him so 
frankly how old she was,—before he had blundered in revealing to her 
the discussion that was going on about her at the rectory, before he had 
betrayed the feeling that was had towards her, before she had been put 
on the defensive. Evidently she was not accustomed to being patron- 
ized, and resented it—refused it, and had included him in her resent- 
ment; but since then they had sung together successfully in church; 
they had driven home together in Mrs. Rymer’s carriage; had met 
easily at Mrs. Rymer’s house, where all honor had been done Hetty. 
Mrs. Rymer had placed her in her rightful position, and that being 
assured, she could be herself once more. 

All this course of reasoning had been going through David’s mind 
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since the moment when she had consented to his walking with her; 
when she had said such intimate things as “ Father always went to the 
top of the house,” and “ When I was little, father and Roger carried me 
up-stairs.” And now she was asking him to show her a new walk—she 
had sung for him alone! He had not thanked her; he had made no 
comment; he had not even asked her what it was she had sung; he 
had turned and led the way straight up the hill behind them. 

It was the merest thread of a path and rough, but it led to a peak 
that looked into another valley where the-river-mist would show again; 
where, if they walked fast, they might catch the last gleam of sunlight. 
He did not tell her how long nor how far; he made no suggestion of 
helping her—she was not that kind of woman. What Mrs. Rymer 
called his “ mother-instinct” was directing him, and he obeyed it. On 
they climbed, dodging branches, stepping over rocks, pushing aside 
briers, holding them sometimes with his heel until her foot was on 
them, then on again, rapidly and in silence. The path reached a road 
at last—a wood-cutter’s road—and they could walk side by side. 

“That was a fine, breathless pull,” she said; “I like that.” 

“TI am going so rapidly in order to catch the sunset on the other 
side the hill.” 

“So? Let’s run.” 

“Up hill?” 

“For a little while I can; it’s not very steep.” 

David took her hand and started. To him, a trained athlete, it was 
nothing, but he timed his step to hers, and watched carefully for any 
sign of breathlessness; but she kept up fairly well. A sudden rise came 
in the road, and he stopped, dropping her hand and taking out his 
handkerchief. 

Hetty laughed—“ 1’ve exhausted you?” 

“ Exhausted—nonsense! but this is such a steep bit, and anyhow 
we'll make it in time. You are a good walker.” 

“T ought to be; father and Roger and I used to go on walking-tours 
every summer. Of course, we always selected cool countries. But how 
far is it to your sunset now?” 

“ Just above us. This is more level, shall we run again?” and again 
he took her hand and started off. 

It was not long before the view broke on their eyes—suddenly— 
brilliantly. The hill fell down abruptly, a sheer cliff; a little valley lay 
before them like a green basin, and on the horizon the sun had just 
hidden his lower rim. 

“How beautiful! how beautiful!” the girl cried. “If I were not so 
breathless I’d sing this for you—oh, thank you!” She had seated her- 
self on the root of a tree, and David flung himself on the ground beside 
her, making a flutter in the fallen leaves. 
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She looked down on him. “A king could ask no grander resting- 
place,” she said, “lying on those gorgeous leaves, and curtained by this 
heavenly air and scene.” | 

To almost any woman he knew David would have made answer as 
to the queen throned beside him, or other nonsense, but now he looked 
up to the glowing sky and said, “ No king was ever half so content.” 

“Exquisite!” Hetty said as if to herself. 

“Some time we’ll walk up slowly,” David said meditatively, as he 
watched the setting sun, “so that you can sing it.” 

The sun seemed to go with a sudden drop; the clouds were still 
gorgeous; an after-glow was sending long arms of light up to the mid- 
heavens; it seemed more beautiful than ever, when David rose. “We 
must go,” he said. 

“Can’t we wait until it has all faded away?” 

“T’m afraid not; some parts of the path are too rough to be travelled 
safely in the dark.” So they journeyed back together, and now in the 
gathering dusk he helped her when they came to the rough places, 
pushed the branches aside, and the briers down, and put out his arm for 
her to hold to where it was steepest. 

“Whenever I’m going down hill,” she said, “I always think that I 
am going down because the world is round, and that absurd feeling has 
caused me to be devoted to mountains and hills. In climbing up, I’m 
waiting for the top that is an edge in space, and I’m always expecting 
that the globe will have sheered away, and I’ll see a big, black void! 
Did you ever hear anything so ridiculous?” 

“ Never.” 

“ And in coming down, I feel that each time I lift my foot I am in 
space—as if some day, perhaps, gravitation will loose its bands and let 
me go. Just think of the hopeless feeling of dreadful levelness we’d 
have if instead of a globe, it was a plain! It’s the unexpected that 
makes life—certainty is tiresome.” 

“Tt depends. I should always want to be sure of my dinner, for 
instance.” 

“Oh, dinner! Men have such an affinity for food.” 

“Naturally, ‘Because God made them so,’ as the little hymn used 
to explain about bears and lions.” 

“You accept all sorts of things ‘ Because God made them so’?” 

“Yes, don’t you?” 

“T’ve been brought up to think that women ought to be the most 
religious and law-abiding creatures in the universe, and I suppose I 
shall live up to it, but I have so often wondered why, if we are so tender, 
the laws for us, and the punishments for us, should be so stern. Why 
not treat us as you treat children—make excuse and say ‘It’s only a 
child,’ ” 
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“ Because you have reason.” 
“Then why not let us use our reason for ourselves, as you use your 
reason for yourselves? I’m not an advanced woman”—holding up her 
hands against the look in David’s eyes—“ nor am I yearning for rights, 
but I so long to be free,—absolutely free,—not obliged to heed talk or 
comment.” 

“Do you?” 

She was standing on a boulder; their eyes were on a level, and he 
holding out his arm that she might use it as a support in getting down. 

“ Heed comment and criticism?” pausing and looking at him with a 
smile—“I always say that I don’t, but—but I really get around it by 
never allowing that I have done anything that deserves criticism, by 
never thinking about it, by declaring that I’m nobody’s business, and 
by never asking any one’s opinion or advice.” 

“T see.” , 

“Tt’s an excellent plan, and as long as my motives are all right, I 
can’t go all wrong. I may be unwise, I may make mistakes, but they 
hurt only me, because I never tell. There is such peace in never 
telling.” 

“That is a very manly doctrine; but I doubt if you have anything 
to hide?” 

“Not to hide—no, but not to tell—yes.” 

They were going more rapidly now, and having reached the quarry, 
Hetty suggested that sometimes she ran from there to Mrs. Waint’s. 

“Don’t you think you’ve run enough?” David persuaded, eving 
discontentedly the shortness of the distance between the quarry and the 
house. 

Hetty shook her head. “We’ll get there so much quicker,” she 
said, and started off, leaving him to follow at his will. 


VII. 


“T am afeard, 
Being in the night, all this is but a dream, 
Too flattering-sweet to be substantial.” 


OncE David had gone up a long flight of steps with an English 
woman. Reaching the top, she had exclaimed, “My word! my knees 
have gone quite silly!” The words came back to him—pervaded him; 
he, the whole of him, had gone quite silly. He stumped his toe, and 
laughed! How would she define stumping one’s toe? Lifting her foot 

in space and catching it on a root, how would that—to him—entirely — 
original girl express it? “ Rooted in gravitation,” she would say. He 
bubbled over with mirth. Mrs. Rymer’s accusation that he was in love, 
was quite true, and that he had fallen in love at first sight, quite true 
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too—absolutely true. Deny it? He was proud of it and of Hetty. He 
said the name aloud as he walked—“ Hetty.” He looked about him; 
the common was empty. Hetty had said that she would like to know 
some other walks. She was to go with him again to that view and sing 
it for him. He drew a long breath. What a voice! what a voice! 
When she had put her hands into her jacket pockets to sing how well 
she had looked—the curve of her waist was fine, and the line .of her 
shoulders. And the night before, the white and beautiful nape of her 
neck, with the soft hair waving up from it so softly, so clearly, no 
shadows about it, white as milk. And such glossy hair; and the turn 
of her throat, and the curve of her cheek, and the little curling ear, so 
flat to her head—so thoroughbred! He drew a sharp breath between 
his teeth. He stumbled again, and laughed again. He had stumbled 
because he had shut his eyes; he had shut his eyes because he could not 
let himself think about her little hand that he had held so close while 
they ran! No, he must pull himself together before he reached the 
rectory—Miss Young’s eyes were very keen. Later he would go to Mrs. 
Rymer’s; he would persuade her to sing for him; he would sit just 
where he had sat the night before, in the very same place, and while 
she sang he could be in another world. He started. This was Friday 
evening, and the choir would meet. How could he have forgotten? 
He took off his hat. What a fool he had been. He should have re- 
minded Hetty; she might have allowed him to call for her, might allow 
him to walk home with her. 

He stopped short and reviewed the whole case. It was better as it 
was; he must not weary her, nor be too eager; he had been phenom- 
enally wise that afternoon, and he must continue to be so. Hetty 
had treated him like a comrade, just as she had treated her father and 
Roger—Roger must be a brother. She had made no mention of her 
mother—dead, probably, long ago; and her father and Roger, where 
were they?—dead too? 

He walked along slowly. She looked such a cheerful person, not 
one who had suffered greatly, but she was so young, and youth recovers 
so easily. There was, however, a sad something in her music. She had 
snubbed him that first night about Schubert’s “ Addio;” but he had 
heard a note of longing in it—he was sure of it. It was ridiculous for 
her to say that she had not felt—she had. “Not to hide—no, but not 
to tell—yes;” she had said. Reserves—of course, every one had some 
reserves, or ought to have. And her allowing him to take her hand to 
help her in running, meant nothing whatever. He had asked no per- 
mission, and had done it so naturally that she had scarcely observed it. 
Perhaps that was the way to treat her—do things quietly and-naturally ; 
he would try it. Hands were made for helping one, and if holding on 
to another hand helped one to run—of course, to ruan—why, hold on. 

Vou. LXIV.—14 
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That was all; she had evidently been the comrade of men,—of gentle- 
men,—and, as Mrs. Rymer said, she was not self-conscious. Some day 
he would waken her, and what would happen! 

He paused. He was on the door-step, and he leaned against the side 
of the door. No use to try to picture what would happen, for no 
human creature could tell. There were some silly women who gave 
themselves away at once, but, as a rule, women were very uncertain 
quantities. And Hetty—he had never thought Hetty a pretty name 
before—Hetty was so different, that of course she would be more diffi- 
cult than all other women. He was sure of this, but why she was 
different he had not worked out yet. He must talk to Mrs. Rymer about 
it. Meanwhile, he must guard every word, every look. 

His cheerfulness was so apparent at supper that Miss Young scruti- 
nized him carefully. Had something gone to his head that he should 
laugh at everything and nothing? Had he ‘been drinking? Bayard 
looked at him intently also; then, with his eyes still fixed on him, said, 
“Miss Lachlan has decided to give her salary to the night-school.” 

“You did not secure any of it for the widows, Aunt Eliza?” and 
David looked at Miss Young in a way that she deemed very silly—ex- 
ceedingly silly. 

“T did not want Miss Lachlan’s money,” she answered; “I don’t 
know where it comes from.” 

“Comes from? Why, from the most respectable parish of St. 
Paul’s, Dilworth.” 

“ Actually, perhaps; but where does the money come from that 
enables her to give her salary away? When you have found that out, 
then you have found the true source of the money that she gives away, 
and I, for one, will accept none of it.” 

The color sprang to David’s face and his eyes flashed. 

“T am thinking of asking Miss Lachlan to help me in the night- 
school,” Bayard put in quickly, and David’s anger changed to mirth, 
remembering Mrs. Rymer’s description of what Bayard would require 
of his wife. 

“You intend to take everything?” David asked—“her voice, her 
money, her time?” 

“ And all in the best possible ‘cause,” Bayard answered; “I shall 
ask her to-night.” 

“You are going to the choir then?” 

“ Yes.” 

Then David went away, and Miss Young took herself severely to 
task. She was always saying the wrong thing to David—the very worst 
thing possible. She fought bitterly the ever-recurring thought that the 
young fellow was in love with Hetty; but she could no longer war 
against the fact that his manner to herself had changed absolutely. He 
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never stopped to kiss her now as he passed; he never sat down now at 
the piano to strum and sing as he used to do; he no longer helped her 
with her plants, nor teased her about her various societies or her 
“palavering paupers;” he no longer cocked up his heels in her sitting- 
room, nor drove the moths from her cushions with tobacco-smoke while 
she sewed; he no longer made life a good and cheerful thing for her. 
No, he had changed—changed absolutely—and all since that fatal night 
when Hetty came to tea. 

But she could not be entirely to blame in this matter; she had not 
had much opportunity of late to see David, and so she had not been 
able to say all that she might have said about Hetty—all that she would 
have liked to say about Hetty! “Hetty! Hetty! Hetty!” In her 
bitterness she seemed to spit the name out, and then this pious and 
refined old lady, who was lovable too when she was not jealous, reverted 
to a good old English word, and under her breath she hissed—“ The 
hussy!” 

This seemed to relieve her feelings, just as if she had sworn roundly, 
and she went more briskly about her evening avocations. If Mr. 
Bayard only had a little more spirit, she thought; if he were not so 
determined to be a burning and a shining light; if he were not so 
wrapped up in the idea of all that he personally meant to the Church, 
would forget everything except that he was a man, and as a man court 
the girl vigorously, all might yet be well. Of course, after he was 
married he could return to his burning and shining. 

Miss Young paused in her putting straight of the books on the 
drawing-room table. What kind of thoughts were these for a religious 
woman? What had come to her that she could so think and speak of a 
clergyman, a good man, one of the most pious young men that she had 
ever known, one of the most conscientious and earnest workers! She 
was a wicked old person, and God would punish her. If this were not a 
proper girl—and she was sure that she was not—she ought to strive 
to guard Mr. Bayard from her as carefully—nay, more carefully than 
she would guard David. A wife was almost life or death to a clergyman. 
It was her duty to protect both the young men, as well as her brother? 
The color flamed into her face. Here in her old age she was being 
driven into believing in the celibacy of the clergy. Never! All men 
were ridiculous when they were in love—all men—and, of course, a 
clergyman seemed to be more ridiculous because he was a clergyman 
and ought not to be ridiculous at all, and because for a clergyman there 
was no middle ground. If he was ridiculous, he was extremely ridicu- 
lous; if he was bad, he was inexpressibly bad; and this not because he 
was more absurd or more wicked than other men, but only because 
there was a higher standard set for him. Mr. Bayard was no more 
foolish than David, and at the musical he had behaved much better 
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than David, who had sat staring straight in front of him like an idiot! 
And her brother had turned over chairs in his admiration and enthusiasm 
about Hetty. 

Men were truly the most extraordinary creatures in the world. Talk 
about old maids being peculiar: old widowers and old bachelors were 
twice as absurd—twice?—four times! And she marched into her 
brother’s study armed with words of warning and her knitting only to 
find the room empty. Had he gone to the choir meeting too? And 
Bayard, poor, foolish fellow, to think that that girl would go to any- 
thing so solemn as a night-school, when she could go off frolicking with 
David and Mrs. Rymer. 

Alas! what was her astonishment the next morning at breakfast to 
hear that Hetty had consented. She looked at David quickly, but his 
expression was almost too serene and contented. He had been as much 
astonished as his aunt, perhaps, but he had had time to become used to 
the idea. . Hetty had met him as usual when he entered the choir, and 
no allusion had been made to the walk—not that it was avoided, but 
that they were busy with the music. When the meeting was half over 
Bayard had approached Hetty, and after a moment had preferred his 
request. 3 

“Will it be pleasant for a lady?” David had interpolated before 
Hetty could answer. 

Hetty turned quickly. “Perhaps not so pleasant as interesting,” 
and she smiled a little. “It would be quite a study.” 

“Then I may count on you?” Bayard went on. 

“For one night in the week at least; I cannot promise any more 
until I have tried it. We’ll say Monday night.” Then the singing went 
on, and David did not talk with her again. He helped her on with her 
jacket and was exceedingly pleasant, but made no mention of another . 
walk. He’d let her see all she wanted of Bayard—fill her life with 
Bayard—if that was the kind of thing she liked! 

Leaving the church, he became aware of the fact that he could not 
bring himself to go home, to be still anywhere, and he started off on a 
tramp, and began to look at Bayard in a new light. He was a nice 
fellow—yes; and women were always partial to the clergy—yes. Why? 
And Bayard, what was there in him to please a woman? He had never 
dreamed that Bayard would ever be a rival of his—could ever be a rival 
of his. He was taller than Bayard, he was stronger than Bayard, he 
could squeeze the life out of Bayard with his left arm. Well? Women 
were supposed to adore physical strength. The theory was that, not 
having it, they over-appreciated it. Was Hetty unlike her sex in every 
direction? 

He got no answer to his questions from the darkness, nor from the 
stars, nor from the empty common, for it was there he stalked, and his 
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spirits fell to unknown depths. He looked to where Mrs. Waint’s house 
stood gaunt and lonely—where, up in the arched window of the attic, a 
light burned. He went nearer, nearer still, quite up to the fence, and 
saw that one half of the window was open. Perhaps she would begin 
to sing; perhaps she would come to the window to take one last look 
out on her high view that was so “ free.” 

He rested one arm on the fence. He waited a long time, it seemed 
to him; then a shadow was thrown up against the sloping ceiling of the 
room! He turned quickly, leaning on both arms. Again the shadow 
came; eagerly he bent forward—further forward still. There was a 
little crash that in the silent night sounded like a falling tree! She was 
at the window now, and lower windows were opened also. David 
dropped on his knees, and under his breath he sent the old fence to 
perdition. Would the entire household come out to investigate? In 
which direction had he better crawl? 

“*Who’s there!” called Mrs. Waint. 

David crept on steadily and softly under the shadow of the fence. 
If he could reach the nearest bushes unseen, he could escape. 

“ Who’s there!” came again in stentorian tones. 

David crawled faster. Did the old idiot think he’d answer? 

‘Perhaps a piece of the fence has fallen down,” he heard Nicklaus 
suggest from the second-floor window. David paused; if they were 
looking at the fence closely he’d better stop. 

“May be,” Mrs. Waint answered. 

“Tl be up late,” Nicklaus went on; “I'll listen, Mrs. Waint, and 
make a round before I go to bed.” ‘Then all the windows were closed 
except Hetty’s; she still stood there, and David, down on his hands and 
knees, turned his head to look up at her. He wondered if from her 
high position she could see over the fence and so descry him if he 
moved? He waited, and still she stood there. He was silly; of course 
she could not see anything looking out from the light, and he crept on. 
After what seemed a long time he reached the back of the house, then 
the first clump of bushes, then some saplings as tall as he. How good 
it was to be on his feet once more! 

He was not in a happy mood when he went to Mrs. Rymer’s the next 
afternoon for tea, and was impatient until the company he had found 
had departed. Then Mrs. Rymer, thinking “He’s ready to commit 
murder,” said softly, “ You are troubled?” 

“ Not troubled,” he answered honestly, “ bu in a rage with myself.” 

“And you want to tell me about it?” 

“T’m not sure of that either. No man likes to confess himself a 
fool.” 

“Nor any woman.” 

“Not when they know it.” 
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Mrs. Rymer laughed. “You are positively vicious. What has she 
been doing?” 

“Why do women like clergymen so much?” 

“So? Is Mr. Bayard ahead? You astonish me.” 

““'That’s good of you. That helps me a sane for, positively, I don’t 
see what there is in Bayard to charm a woman.’ 

* He’s neatly tall; he’s slight; his dark eyes are rather mournful; 
his clean-shaven features are good; his broad brow, his delicate lips, 
his slim white hands——” 

David put down his cup and began to stare. 

“Yes,” and Mrs. Rymer nodded to his stare, “he has all of this; I 
have experienced it myself. When he feels—and he is sensitive—his 
eyes seem to grow larger, his lips paver a little before he sets 
them——” - 

“By Jove!” ; 

“And he is ascetic looking, and of all things women adore that 
mest—that look—even if there is nothing ascetic behind it. Whether 
he be lay or cleric, the man who looks as if he had himself in hand, 
over whom no habit, no appetite, no vice, however small, is master, that 
is the man she pins her faith to. He can control himself; he has the 
world in a sling; he can fend for her. Most young men, before their 
lives and characters are drawn on their faces, have this look, else there 
would be very few love matches—mind, I say ‘love matches.’ How 
many of us women, do you suppose, would love, and for love marry the 
m:en we do marry, if we could hold in our hands a prescient picture of 
how our choice would look at forty or fifty?—his waist gone, his nose 
grown heavy, his cheeks flabby, his eyes like the eyes described in the 
psalms as ‘ fat eyes’?” 

“But some of us are born of fat parents?” David cried in despera- 
tion. 

“The man who keeps himself in hand can overcome even that. The 
prince the sleeping maiden dreams of is always the lean, muscular, self- 
contained man. Witness Launcelot.” 

“The Lord knows he was full of faults.” 

“But not petty ones. A woman who is strong enough to hate, hates 
small things in a man.” 

“ And women—they get fat and unlovely too.” 

“ Because men like them so. Not one man in a thousand likes the 
cool, quiet, intellectual, self-contained woman, which kind seldom get . 
fat; the clinging vine with pink cheeks is the favorite. To return, in 
these days we have not many warrior-heroes, so we fall back on spiritual 
heroes—see?” 

“There are fat clergymen.” 

“ And the fatter they are, the less influence they have.” 
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“N onsense!” 

“True; the same with actors or singers.” 

“ But I’m not fat; my nose is all right; I’m——” 

“T know all that you are, dear boy, and my lecture was not meant 
to be personal. In this case I’ve ‘put my money on you,’ as Donny 
would say, and I doubt very much if Mr. Bayard is ahead. Tell me the 
signs.” 

David took up his cup of tea again; it was quite cold by this time, 
but he only wanted to stir ity only wanted something to look at, some- 
thing that could not see. 

“She’s given her salary to the night-school, you know.” 

{9 Yes.” 

“ And Bayard has had the audacity to ask her to help him teach as 
well.” 

“He knows what he wants at least.” 

“ And she says that she will, for one night in the week.” 

“She wants to see how the money is spent.” 

“No. I suggested that it might not be pleasant for a lady; she said, 
‘not so pleasant as interesting7——” 

(t3 Ah” 

“* A fine study’——” ‘ 

“My dear David, if you had come to breakfast with me this morn- 
ing, you’d have had a happy day. Listen—a secret—on oath?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Your divinity’s a writer.” 

“The mischief!” 

“The night-school is a study; Bayard is the ring-master.” 

David abandoned his tea incontinently and drew his chair close to 
Mrs. Rymer’s. His face was beaming; he longed to take her hand. 
“How did you find it out?” 

“JT discovered it by accident, so it must not be even alluded to, and 
I have told you only because I think your soul’s health demands it.” 

“You’ve done everything for me!” 

Mrs. Rymer laughed lightly. “ Do you realize how good I am—how 
magnanimous? making all clear that you may forsake me here in Dil- 
worth, where life is one long, low monotone——” 

“Nonsense! You have the world at your feet wherever you go; 
you are beautiful; you are fascinating; you are——” 

“ Just now your guardian angel with a filigree halo. I’m content, 
my friend; meanwhile, you are not appalled at the possibility of being 
the husband of the celebrated Mrs. Laird?—of all your life playing 
second fiddle? Or, if she wakes up to the charm of public adulation, 
and takes her voice to the stage, of hanging around stage doors, and 
bundling home bouquets?” 
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David shook his head, smiling beatifically. “Ill love her so; I’d 
make her so happy she’d not have time to think of either.” 

“Poor soul!” was all Mrs. Rymer said, but she laid her hand on his 
that were folding and unfolding, and practically destroying a ribbon of 
her dress. “There is something more behind,” she went on—“some- 
thing with light in it? Tell me.” 

David paused. How keen she was. He could not bring himself to 
talk about the walk—no. Suddenly he dropped the ribbon and took 
her hand. “If I tell you something, you swear you'll never tell—on 
oath?” 

She held up her hand that was free. 

“ And never chaff me about it?” 

“That’s more difficult—and my wrist is not a patent hinge.” 

“Tt’s a dear little hand,” putting it back on her knee, “and I’m 
afraid Ill break it; but listen: I was demented last night after I heard 
her promise for the night-school, and I went on a tramp. Presently, I 
found myself near Mrs. Waint’s——” 

“What a strange chance—O Romeo!” 

“A light in the window—a shadow on the wall 

“Tt is my lady; O it is my love!)——” 

“A man—a fence—a crash!” 

“ Heavens!” 

“Windows fly up—a cry, ‘ Who’s there!’—a crawling fool on hands 
and knees i 

“ Delicious!’ 

“Bad words—ruined trousers—unspeakable shoes!” 

“ David,”—-leaning forward seriously,—“ I’d have given a hundred 
to have been there; but if she saw you, you are ruined—ruined!” 

David’s face grew grave. “If she saw me,” he repeated; then he 
looked up. “If she had seen anything moving she would have told 
Nicklaus.” 

“Not if she suspected——” 

“Why should she suspect me? Bayard has been much more 
assiduous—no, I don’t think I need trouble about that; but seriously,” 
—and he again possessed himself of the unfortunate ribbon,—“ do you 
think that she likes Bayard?” 

“No, nor you. As yet she seems to see ‘men as trees walking.’ O 
lover! who requires to be reassured in every breath, listen: she’s one of 
those fatal women who provoke by indifference, and who, when they 
do fall in love, wreck everything in sight. Then their amiable friends 
say, ‘It serves her right; she’s been such an awful flirt.’ Thank 
Heaven! that now the female friends of one are changing their tone; 
we stand up for each other now—so beware!” 

“T intend no harm. But you think that I have a chance?” 


>? 
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“Yea, ‘deaf adder,’ but now go home, and come back later to 
dinner.” 


VIII. 
“O for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country-green, 
Dance, and Provencal song, and sun-burnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stained mouth: 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim.” 


But though Mrs. Rymer waited patiently, Hetty made no sign of 
confidential communication as to her writing, made no suggestion of 
asking a promise of secrecy as to her discovery, and that lady was a 
little hit puzzled. She wondered a little, too, that the girl had not 
shown more satisfaction in what had been done for her. 

It was not often that Mrs. Rymer found a woman to her taste, and 
never had she introduced one into what she was pleased to call her 
“inner circle;” but for Hetty she had done this. She had joined in all 
the praise voiced by her husband, by Tommy Peters, by David, and by the 
other young men; she had gone further, and had prompted some of it; 
had rearranged much of it so as to make it more effective, and, in 
addition, had caused Dilworth to bow down to Hetty. This was much, 
—was all, indeed, that could be done,—and this, that would have put 
the less appreciated maidens of Dilworth into a state of enchantment, 
Hetty had accepted as a matter of course. 

What was the matter with her? Had she had great wealth, great 
adulation, great experience? Was she some great personage in disguise? 
Always there was the same observant look in her eyes, the same shadow 
of a smile on her lips. Admiration, applause, flattery, all were received 
in the same quiet way. Tommy Peters, who was the master of millions, 
was treated with no more distinction than was Otto Nicklaus, the 
organist; and David, who also had a gilded background, was no more 
favored, as far as she could see, than was Bayard, the curate. Was she 
sc wedded to her profession that nothing else counted? Had she won 
so much success that she was sure of a future great enough to allow her 
to dispense with opportunities that to others less fortunate would seem 
golden? Or was it, after all, simple unworldliness? 

Hetty had called a proper time after the musical, and had found 
David and Tommy Peters there having afternoon tea, and they had 
made much of her, had talked their best nonsense for her benefit. She 
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had joined in; had talked nonsense too, in an archaic way, as Mrs. 
Rymer expressed it; had been persuaded to come again after service on 
Sunday evening—and all with the same self-contained results. She had 
not mentioned her writing, had not so much as alluded to it, and Mrs. 
Rymer began to wonder if it accounted for as much as at first discovery 
it had seemed to. It was the girl herself who was queer. Without doubt 
she liked Mrs. Rymer, for she had said so quite plainly in her un- 
expected way: “I'll come with pleasure,” she had said in answer to an 
invitation to go on the river, “and if you will let me drive with you, 
Mrs. Rymer, up to the place where we take the canoes, I shall enjoy it 
just that much more, because it gives me much happiness to be with 
you.” 

The color had rushed to Mrs. Rymer’s face; not for years had she 
blushed as she blushed at that moment, and Tommy Peters put up his 
glasses. 

“ The last rays of the setting sun,” he said gravely; “ beautiful!” 

Mrs. Rymer laughed. “It’s the only genuine compliment I’ve re- 
ceived in centuries,” she retorted, “and you shall drive to the ferry 
with me, Miss Lachlan; it will give me the greatest pleasure also.” 

Then Hetty had gone away, David going with her, and Mrs. Rymer 
sat down to think, as she often did, about Hetty. She had almost 
decided to ask a few decisive questions, but on talking with David she 
had been diverted from this course. David’s view was that Hetty had 
been dragged from her seclusion, possibly against her will, had been 
made much of without any of her seeking, and though she seemed to 
enjoy their company, they had no right to ask any questions. If she 
had sought them, they would have had a right to investigate as much 
as they pleased; but she had not done this, and therefore had a right 
to any reserves that suited her. For his part, he asked to know only 
what she was pleased to reveal, and Mrs. Rymer, coming to agree with 
him, had to be satisfied with watching developments. 

The canoeing party had been arranged to take place while the banks 
of the river were still beautiful with the autumn foliage, and before the 
weather got any colder. The river below the town was not agreeable, 
so they were to drive a number of miles above the town, spend the after- 
noon, and paddle back just in time for dinner. They were to take the 


-earriages at Mrs. Rymer’s at one o’clock. The party numbered twelve, 


and the afternoon was perfect. 

There had been no arrangement about it, but when Hetty came 
down-stairs she found David standing on the front steps. . 

“T’ve come to say that you must bring a heavy wrap,” he announced, 
throwing away his cigarette; “it will be cold coming down the river.” 

“ My coat is heavy;” and Hetty shifted it from one arm to the other, 


as if to prove its weight. 
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David took it from her. “ ‘That big shawl you wore to Mrs. Rymer’s 
will be the very thing,” he went on. “Can’t I go up and get it for you?” 

“No, if it must be had, I’ll have to get it,” and she turned, leaving 
David smoothing and folding her coat. 

“There,” she said breathlessly; “it weighs at least forty pounds, 
and you'll have to be responsible for it.” 

“Of course. Is there anything else that I can take for you?—that 
bag?” 

It was the rusty old bag which had hung against the chimney-stack 
in her room, and whose rustiness had caused Mrs. Waint to hesitate as 
to Hetty’s financial standing, and which now was slung by its long 
strap over her shoulder. 

“That bag,” she said, “would think that the world was coming to 
an end if I should delegate it to anyone. I suddenly thought that I’d 
like to do some sketching. I have not thought of it in months, and 
my materials are in the bag. Have you ever seen a rustier one?” 

“ Not often.” 

“Tt has been everywhere with me,” and she pulled it round and 
looked at it affectionately, “and to-day when I took it down it made me 
feel as if I were starting off on an old-time tramp. I believe some 
ancestor of mine must have been a tramp, or a wild Indian, or a Bedouin 
of the desert, and I’d like to wander, and wander, and wander, and 
never stop.” 

They were crossing the common, walking briskly against the crisp 
wind, and the color was glowing in Hetty’s cheeks and the light in her 
eyes. 

“A walking-tour round the world,” David suggested; “it would be 
fine. Think how many steps we’d take in space!” 

“My own nonsense; it seems far more nonsensical when you say it.” 

“ Of course,” and they laughed together from pure light-heartedness ; 
“but think,” David went on, “what a lot of fun we could have. Think 
of all the adventures, of all the nonsense, of the feasts at those lovely 
wayside inns over yonder, across the water? Up the Nile in winter, 
Norway and Russia in summer, of Alaska, and the gold we could find— 
it would be heavenly!” 

“Don’t distract me,” and Hetty shook her head; “I always find it 
hard to keep still; I have found it, easier to do in Dilworth, however, 
than anywhere else for a long time.” 

The color rose in David’s face and his eyes were shining. “ Dilworth 
should be proud,” he said. . 

“T think it is the freedom of my life at Mrs. Waint’s,” Hetty went 
on simply, “with the common and the hills all about me; then the 
feeling that I can go away if I will; but let’s talk about something else 
than wandering; it really is not good for me.” 
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“ About canoeing? Do you know anything of it?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“It’s fine! and we have to thank Tommy Peters; he presented the 
canoes to the club.” 

“A public benefactor.” 

“He often is. I’ll teach you to paddle.” 

“You should have ee all this to me before, and I would not 
have brought my crayons.” 

“TI did not necessarily mean this afternoon,—next week, next 
month, next spring, perhaps?” 

“You might be dead; I might be dead ; aa world might have come 
to an end.” 

“ Quite true, but let’s hope not; let us hope to have the world and 
even the canoe-knowledge, which we may or may not gain this after- 
noon, for many years to come, and in the future a world’s tour in which 
canoes may figure.” 

“Hope is free to all—within limits; but it was very good of Mrs. 
Rymer to send you to warn me about my shawl.” 

“She did not send me; she feared that you would not be warm 
enough, and I came to warn you.” 

“It was very good of you, then.” 

“A pleasure, I assure you. I explained lest you should thank Mrs. 
Rymer and she should mene the suggestion; you would have dis- 
trusted my missions ever after.” 

And so it was that the party collected at Mrs. Rymer’s saw Hetty 
and David approaching together down the street as if by pre-arrange- 
ment. 

“How my friends outwit me,” Tommy Peters said from where he 
leaned on the back of Mrs. Rymer’s chair—“ first Donny, and now 
David. After you were taken away, I thought, when I first met her, 
that Providence had made Miss Lachlan for me.” 

“You are not quick enough, Tommy.” 

“T am humble, and timid, and small—small, that’s my woe. But 
truth compels me to say that they look well together. See how she 
looks up at him? Divine!” 

“ And David looks so well in golf things.” 

“How you women adore simple brute force, and how you ignore 
quiet elegance—pass over the exquisite miniature work!” 

“Tommy, I value every molecule of you.” 

“Molecule! how cruel—molecule! Am I reduced to this? But 
look; Miss Lachlan is always drawing something strange on us. Re- 
member the string and the shawl at your musical, and now look at that 
bag over her shoulder! It must be Father Abraham’s own original grip- 
sack with which he travelled from Dur, or Chur, or Bur, or whatever 
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was the blessed monosyllabic name of his native land. How do you 
do, Miss Lachlan; I’ve just been called a molecule.” 

“ And of course you don’t mind such a little thing as that?” 

Tommy smoothed his back hair thoughtfully. “I was just saying 
to Mrs. Rymer that you were always bringing out something original?” 

“ And now for the carriages,” David interrupted. 

The arranging of the vehicles was an easy thing, as room was plenti- 
ful and the guests amiable, and though Hetty found herself in the same 
vehicle with Mrs. Rymer, as promised, she fouid also that she was on 
the back seat with David, while Tommy Peters, in front, had yielded 
. the reins to Mrs. Rymer. Off they started, laughing and talking, horses 
prancing, whips snapping, horns blowing, waking up the town as they 
passed, and Miss Young reached the front-bedroom window just in time 
to see Tommy Peters’ high-steppers go swinging by, and to distinguish 
clearly the quartette occupying the vehicle. David saw her, too, and 
waved his hat. 

“This is ideal,” Hetty said presently. 

“Tdeal!” David repeated with emphasis; “did you ever see brighter 
sunshine?” 

“Never, nor feel a fresher wind; and how well Mrs. Rymer drives.” 

“ And she rides quite as well.” 

Just at that moment David would have sworn to any good thing 
under heaven concerning Mrs. Rymer, would have rushed to destruction 
as blindly as any small child over the nursery catch,—* Just like me,” 
“ She rides—just like Mrs. Rymer!” “ She flies—just like Mrs. Rymer!” 
—for had not Mrs. Rymer made his paths straight? Had she not 
managed that he should spend this miraculously bright afternoon 
wandering in Elysian Fields of fact and fancy? And so when Hetty 
went on tentatively, “She does not seem to have prejudices or — 
he answered eagerly, “She has not; she is what my aunt calls ‘a man’s 
woman.’ ” . 

“ S O on 

“ And she’s just that. All men are devoted to her. She is magnani- 
mous.” 

“ And that is a rare quality in women?” 

“T am afraid so.” 

“TJ don’t know women much.” 

David longed to ask why, to express his surprise, but he had found 
that with Hetty it was better to let her reveal what she would, just as it 
was better with her to take things for granted. To ask a question was 
to make her quiet, or baffling; to suggest anything was to make her 
conscious and careful. Things that were done or said naturally, left her 
at ease and friendly; anything else seemed to make her watchful, 
almost distrustful. So he had decided to ask no questions, and was 
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gradually making a story to fit her,—her mother must have died young, 
her father could tolerate no other woman, and he and her brother Roger 
had brought her up between them. Up to this point his story went on 
all fours, so to speak, but here it struck lame, halted entirely, for he 
could formulate no theory to suit her present loneliness. If they were 
dead, her father and Roger, she would at some time in her talk have 
let fall the fact that she was alone in the world; but never had she 
intimated such a thing by word or deed. She struck him rather as one 
who had been, and still was, well cared for, as one who had very few 
responsibilities, who, in fact, had been singularly free from responsi- 
bility. It was perfectly natural to her to have things done for her,— 
she was accustomed to being waited on,—and it was right that men 
should carry the burdens, should smooth her way, and so he had 
decided that somewhere in the world her father and Roger still existed. 

Nor was there any latent sorrow in her eyes, such as there would 
naturally be if these two were dead. There was impatience sometimes; 
there was eagerness; there was longing. Her gladness was fitful, and 
when she spoke of the future she seemed to be doubtful, uncertain. She 
seemed to be one who seized everything as it passed, seized it with eager- 
ness, as if she had had very little, and as if it might never come 
again. And had he not heard her say on that first Sunday in the choir, 
“ After all these years of hunger and thirst, I will take all that I can 
get?” The words had stayed with him, and, watching her, she struck 
him just in that way—as one who was taking all that she could get. 
Not greedily, not selfishly, not “on the make” as it were, but gladly, as 
being thankful. If she would only give herself to him, she should 
never “hunger nor thirst” again for anything! 

And now as they drove through the brilliant woods, in the crisp, 
sunshiny air, up hill and down dale, she chatted in a friendly, simple 
way about everything and nothing, until at last they turned into a 
broader road, and she looked about her as if startled. 

“Jsn’t this the road I came? that first day—in the stage—” she 
asked haltingly. “It is; I remember that little stream there,,and the 
trough, where we stopped for the horses to drink. The same old road— 
in July—and it seems a thousand years ago!” She looked up at David 
with a little wonder in her eyes. 

“Tt seems longer than that,” he said, “even since I have known 
you—it seems to me that I have known you always.” 

“Yes, it does, somehow. And this is November—four months!” 

“What is there in ‘ four months’ to frighten you?” and David’s blue 
eyes darkened as he looked at her. 

“Frightened? I’m not frightened.” 

“Tt is rather a steep bit,” Mrs. Rymer said over her shoulder, “ but 
don’t be alarmed.” 


- 
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“Tm not; I have the strongest nerves in the world; it’s Mr. Laird.” 
And a laugh rising over her words, her color and spirits seemed to re- 
turn instantly; but David put the little episode away with the words 
she had said in church that day. 

It was a beautiful spot that had been selected, and the servants were 
already there with rugs unrolled, with a gypsy kettle hung over a fire, 
with a cloth spread on a level space, and all the requirements of after- 
noon tea; while the canoes, gay with many-colored cushions, were tied 
to the trees that grew close down to the water’s edge. 

“Oh, the picturesqueness of it!” Hetty cried; “and what good will 
crayons do for all this exquisite color?” 

“ Make a study, and put in the color afterwards,” David suggested. 

“ And the sparkle of the air, and the sky?” Hetty asked, “and the 
life, and the joy, and the youth 

“Must be remembered,” Mrs. Rymer answered. 

Hetty turned quickly. “Then I’ll make the sketch for you, Mrs. 
Rymer, and you can fill in all my imperfections with your kind 
memory.” 

“Fine! Please go to work at once.” The other vehicles coming up, 
Mrs. Rymer turned to play hostess, and Hetty, followed by David, 
started off in.search of the best point of view. 

“There’s nothing for a foreground,” she said at last. 

“Wouldn’t the bluff and the stream do? It’s so iment tae I 
put you across in a canoe?” 

“Good! See how the trees arch over the end of the road as it goes 
down to the water. Good, Mr. Laird, put me across at once.” 

And Tommy Peters, on a pile of cushions, adjusted his glasses. 
“Please look at Laird,” he said to Mrs. Rymer, “how clever he has 
become—in full view of all the company, and yet practically alone. 
And how innocently he arranges the cushions on that stone—watch— 
and takes his place on one knee beside her to hold open Father Abra- 
ham’s bag. David as a pursuing lover is worth studying.” 

Mrs. Rymer laughed. “ He is awfully clever about it; he never asks 
her anything, apparently, but puts everything in the most natural light, 
then says, ‘ Come, let’s do it,’ and she does it just as naturally.” 

“ Now look at the rascal,” Tommy went on; “he’s just a little be- 
hind her, with a fine view over her shoulder and in whispering distance 
of her ear. By Jove! he’s a genius.” 

“Don’t attract attention to it.” 

“T won’t; but if you are going to leave me, I must light a cigarette 
before I can talk to these girls. There are not many females with whom 
I can converse without the aid of the divine weed, you know. I need 
the stimulant to enable me to talk, and the narcotic to enable me to 
bear their talk.” 
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“T verily believe, Tommy, that jealousy of David is making you 


vicious.” 
“ And how about my perennial jealousy of Rawdon Rymer, Gentle- 


man?” 
“That has reached the peaceful resignation of old age. Stir your- 


self.” 
Tommy picked up his cushions and put them down beside the 


nearest girl. 

“Do you mind if I light a cigarette, Miss Mowbray?” 

“Oh, Mr. Peters, of course not! I adore them!” 

“Try one,” holding out his case. 

“Tf I only dared,” poising a very well-gloved hand over the cigar- 
ettes. 

“They don’t bite.” 

“No. You wicked men tempt us, but you would not like us half 
as well if we smoked.” 

“T assure you, Miss Mowbray, my regard for you would not change 
one iota; it could not, you know.” 

“<Deceivers ever,’ I would not trust you. But what is Miss Lach- 
lan doing over yonder all by herself?” 

“ By herself? Why, I see Laird and lots of other things over there.” 

“Now, Mr. Peters!” 

“Indeed I do, and they look awfully comfortable.” 

“They do. But what is she doing?” 

“Sketching. She’s awfully clever, you know—awfully clever! One 
of those charming people who does everything well, and does not seem 
to know it. Mrs. Rymer has asked her to make a picture of the scene, 
and she has gone over there to get the best view. I’d offer to take you 
over, but we might disturb her.” 

“She sings well, don’t you think so?” 

“So glad you like it. One of the loveliest voices I’ve ever heard. I 
go to church regularly now, morning and evening, and am dreadfully 
jealous of Laird.” 

“She teaches in the night-school too, with Mr. Bayard.” 

“Yes, isn’t it good of her? She gave her salary, and then Mr. 
Bayard asked her to help him in the teaching. We are all-longing to 
teach there too, even Donny Rymer, but we think that Bayard ought to 
have his innings. Meanwhile, we are wrecking our minds wondering 
what she and Bayard talk about. It is not often that you see a woman 
so universally popular as Miss Lachlan is, and she does not seem to be 
in the least conscious’ of it. I suppose she has been a belle all her life. “ 

“Where does she come from?” 

“ Abroad, and was educated there.” 
“Where are all her people?” 
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“Mostly in heaven, I believe—at least one does not like to suggest 
the other place.” 

“She does not look very mournful.” 

“Why should she if they are ‘better off’?” 

“Mr. Peters!” 

“Well, that’s what people say of their richest and dearest friends; 
when their dearest enemy dies, they say it’s a ‘judgment.’ ” 

“T did not dream you were so wicked, Mr. Peters.” 

“Tam flattered that you dream about me, Miss Mowbray. But I am 
wicked, one of the wickedest people in the world, a regular stage 
villain, first cousin to the black-and-red old gentleman with horns and 
hoofs. Mrs. Rymer knows, but the dear thing hides it—she never tells 
on me.” 

“Everybody loves Mrs. Rymer.” 

“Tiverybody. I love her so much that I am longing to put an end 
to Donny. I would if I thought that I could hide the crime.” 

“Mr. Peters!” 

“Proof of how wicked I am.” 

“You may talk; but I have heard of some of your good works.” 

“T don’t wish to be personal, Miss Mowbray, but it would take 
awfully long ears to hear of my good works.” 

“Not at all; and that you feel dreadfully the responsibility of all 
your wealth; your sister told me.” 

“Ellie? Perhaps she is right, perhaps that is the reason I have not 
grown; it never occurred to me before. By Jove! and I’ve always 
looked on my lamented father as such a thoughtful person, such a 
considerate person, to spend all his days in a grimy office in order thgt.d 
might kick my little heels through life; but now—now if it’s the weight 
of my wealth that has stunted my growth—TI’ll never forgive him— 
never!” 

“Tommy!” 

He rose quickly. “Yes—tea? Mrs. Rymer is calling us, Miss 
Mowbray; she wishes me to place you contagious to the food.” He 
helped the girl quickly and bountifully, then made his way round to 
Mrs. Rymer, literally dropping on the rug beside her. 

“T’m threatened with heart-failure,” he whispered, “ brain-fag— 
nervous prostration. Quick, some drink—strong drink!” 

Mrs. Rymer laughed. “You have done nobly—here.” 

“T’ve been doing missionary work,—pretty good claret-cup,—giving 
lessons in kindly judgment, giving that girl enough to think about for 
months; been working, slaving, for the good of mankind; and look at 
David—that wretched David—look at him in paradise, and nothing 
done to deserve it!” 


“They don’t seem to be coming, do they?” 
Vou. LXIV.—15 
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“Coming!—they are as absorbed in that pad on Miss Lachlan’s 
knees as if they were two gobs of ink, and it a blotting-pad. Shall I call 
them?” 

“Suppose I send you over with a tray for them?—would that re- 
ward you?” 

‘My dear!—after a while I'll say ‘Mrs. Rymer.’ And it would be 
perfect if you would come with the tray.” 


“T can’t.” 
“Why not? It’s a club thing; every fellow has brought whom he 


wished to bring, and you can chaperon them just as well from there as 
from here. Waiter, a tray.” Then to the company at large, “ We are 
going to take some food to Miss Lachlan, and to investigate her sketch.” 


And David was saying, “ Why are you not, a professional?” 

“Because I can make a charcoal study?” 

“You can do more than that.” 

“Tf I could have been an artist, I would have been one only too 
gladly. No, I’ve only a talent—a small talent—which has been culti- 
vated to the utmost.” 

“It goes far enough.” 

“No, it does not possess me, and so is only a talent. A gift that 
possesses one, is—well—is very near to being genius, and so is worth 
following even if it is not quite genius.” 

“ And you are not possessed ?” 

“No; I’d give a great deal to be absorbed by something; as it is, I 
pursue scribbling.” 

«f You write?” 

{7 Yes.” 

“Under your own name?” 

“Yes, but you will not have seen anything; it has all been in 
English journals, and very little there.” 

“ And now?” 

“T’m trying to do a book.” 

“ And of course you will succeed.” 

Hetty shook her head. “ Not ‘ of course;’ there is barely a possibil- 
ity; but Dilworth is a very good place for my work.” 

“ And you'll be here all winter?” 

“Yes, all winter.” 

“ And when it’s finished you’ll go away?” 

“Yes, to place my work.” So Mrs. Rymer’s discovery was men- 
tioned quietly and without effort, as something quite within the day’s 
work; and so she mentioned it later to Mrs. Rymer herself, who smiled, 
and to Tommy Peters, and the mysterious secret became common 


property. 
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Meanwhile, as they arranged the tray Tommy was saying to Mrs. 
Rymer: 

“Tt7ll be awfully nice if she takes David. I’ll make him a wedding 
present of the finest house I own in the town, so as to make them live 
here for a part of the time. You see, I’ve thought it all out. I’m pro- 
viding for my old age, .arranging so that there will be two enchanting 
houses where a self-effacing bachelor may disport himself.” 

“It would be nice. There are not many girls I’d be willing to give 
David up to.” 

“ And what about Tommy?” 

“ There’s no one in the world good enough for him.” 

“There are compensations! But unless David has lost his appetite, 
all the food and drink on that tray will scarcely make.one good mouth- 
ful; however, you get into the boat and I’ll hand you the tray;” then 
to the servant, “Pull it in a little—so! I hope Donny won’t follow. 
If three’s a crowd, five’s a mob.” 

“ Donny’s all right; he’s talking to that fat Mitchell girl, who laughs 
at every word he says; if he sees much of her he’ll come to believe 
himself a wit. Hullo, David!” 

“They’ve brought us our tea!” Hetty cried. “Mr. Laird said that 
any time would do for us to go over - 

‘“‘¥ thought as much,” Tommy answered; “he’s given to veracities 
of that sort. ‘Take that tray carefully, mind you, David; I spent my 
best skill on its arrangement, and it’s for Miss Lachlan; and, Davy, 
dear, you can tie the boat; the rope hurts my little hands. The first 
time I met Miss Lachlan I told her about my little hands, but she did 
not seen: to be impressed.” * 

“My! but that’s good”—Mrs. Rymer was looking at the sketch— 
“J’ll frame it and hang it in my sanctum.” 

“Tf you'll give it to me, I'll hang it around my neck,” and Tommy 
took David’s place beside Hetty. “You don’t appreciate me, Miss 
Lachlan; I’ve long felt it, and now I’d like to know why?” 

The color rushed into Hetty’s face. 

“The blush of conscious guilt,” ‘Tommy went on; “she realizes at 
last that she has been found out. Now, why don’t you like me?” 

“But I do.” 

“How much?” 

Hetty laughed. “ My greatest measure of affection as a child was a 
bushel.” 

“Only a bushel! De you write verse? Could you write an ‘ Only’ 
poem about me and that bushel? ‘Only a little Tommy’ a 

“ With only a little mind,” Mrs. Rymer added. “Let Miss Lachlan 
alone, Tommy; let her eat and drink; she has been Working hard all 


the afternoon.” 
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“Talking to David, poor soul! if I’d thought, I’d have come over 
sooner, but I too, was working like a little dog; a girl was telling me 
that she had ears long enough to hear of my good works—of course, I 
at once thought of Balaam’s little pony———” 

“ Did you tell her so?” 

“T said—I don’t wish to be personal—but—then she added some- 
thing about the stunting care of my riches, and I at once decided, 
David, that I’d give you the best house I own in Dilworth for a wedding 
present. Don’t blush, dear boy, everybody knows how I love you, and 
also how I long to grow. Besides, I’m making provision for my old 
age, beginning now to gather my friends around me—that’s the way, 
isn’t it, of virtuous and green old ages? But what’s the matter with 
Donny—struck a hornet’s nest? Perhaps it’s a war-dance because I’ve 
brought his wife away!” 

“ He wants to go home.” 

“Then, in Heaven’s name, let him go! Surely he’s too civilized to 
expect to be in the same canoe with his wife. He’s crazy. Why don’t 
he take that giggling feather-bed and go!” 

“ All right,” David called, “ we’re coming.” 

“David, my dear boy, just as soon as I come to have a little 
pleasure.” 

“You must come, Tommy,” and Mrs. Rymer gave him the tray; 
“this is one of the times when I’m going to obey Donny.” 

Hetty’s sketch was handed about and commented on, and one young 
fellow, proposing that it should be photographed, so that each member 
of the party might have one as a souvenir, was promptly silenced by 


Mrs. Rymer. 
“T am the favored one,” she said, “and I alone must have that 


picture;” and David, standing beside her, clasped her hand that was 
hidden down in the folds of her dress. 

She laughed. “You are such a goose,” she said. 

Then the canoes were selected, and David saying, “This way, Miss 
Lachlan,” Hetty followed to a canoe where the cushions were of red and 
gold,“ To match the autumn leaves,” he said. 

And so they paddled home, or drifted, leisurely and without sound 
save for the talk and laughter and calling back and forth, that gradually 
ceased as the distances lengthened, leaving nothing to break the still- 
ness save the river murmuring over hidden shoals, and Hetty singing 
softly in an undertone. 

The shadows were gathering over the woods, and hills, and fields 
that came down to the water’s edge; the sky was darkening; the even- 
ing star hung quivering, faint and clear, in the fading glory of the west, 
and the low, soft*song, so rich and full, seemed to pervade all space. 

For David the world had passed away. He moved his paddle slowly 
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and without sound, save, now and then, to guide the little craft he 
turned the blade, making a gentle gurgle. If only they could float on 
and on together—by the town in the darkness—down between the hills 
and fields—down through all the deeps and shallows—out beyond the 
far, dim city—into the open sea 

“ Halt!” a voice called from out the shadows of ee bank, and Hetty 
started. There was a sound under David’s breath, then he answered, 
“Hullo!” and brought the canoe round swiftly. “The club-house,” 
he explained, and Donny Rymer ran down the steps to help in the 
landing. 

“ Some of us have decided to stop here for dinner,” he said; “ we’ve 
telephoned in for carriages to come for us later, and, of course, you and 
Miss Lachlan must come in too.” 

So the afternoon ended, and the dream was over, and they drove 
home under the stars, singing glees. 





IX. 


“O bitterness of things too sweet! 
O broken singing of the dove!” 


THE autumn had turned into winter, and a very cold winter, and 
also a very gay winter. In all her knowledge of Dilworth Mrs. Rymer 
could not recall such another. There were sleighing parties, and 
skating parties on the upper reaches of the shallow river. There were 
dinner-dances out at the club-house, and at Mrs. Rymer’s own house 
Christmas festivities of the most unique designs. The old year, also, 
was buried with much pomp and circumstance by maskers and mummers 
who sang weird songs and flashed strange lights. There were amateur 
theatricals and tableaux to help the freezing poor; card parties, con- 
certs,—everything, in short, that could bring people together. And 
David lingered as he had never lingered before, driving Miss Young to 
the verge of nervous prostration, while Bayard with shining eyes went 
about his work with an enthusiasm that was most marked. 

He had no share in any of the gayeties that in Miss Young’s eyes 
were destroying the morals of the town; but the night-school went on, 
and never once had Hetty failed him. All of the festivities that were 
directed by Mrs. Rymer or influenced by David made allowance for the 
night-school—-“ Miss Lachlan will be at the school, you know. Won’t 
Tuesday do as well?” And so it was that. Hetty was in all the whirl. 

Indeed, Mrs. Rymer said openly that Hetty was the cause of all the 
fun, for David gave no one any rest in the matter of gatherings that 
would allow him to escort Hetty, or to dance with Hetty, or to skate, or 
sing, or drive with Hetty. And one person with all of the necessary 
attributes, in the midst of a lot of people who are longing to be amused, 
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who will go to a lot of trouble to be amused, who are willing to do most 
things in the way of amusements, one such person is able to cause much 
social commotion. So David had things his own way with the excep- 
tion of the night-school. 

“Why do you go?” 

““T like it; it is interesting; I have never before seen such an exhibi- 
tion of earnestness. I’m sure you never dreamed that such eagerness 
could exist in the matter of A and B and C and pot-hooks? The 
sweat rolls off their foreheads in drops as big as marrow-fat peas, and 
their humility and gratitude is too pathetic for words. Things we look 
on as our rights they take so thankfully, and great big men who could 
kill me with two fingers, look at me with wondering eyes like dumb 
beasts when I sing for them. I teach them singing, you know, the last 
thing on Monday night. And Mr. Bayard*is wonderful; I did not 
realize him until 1 went to the school. No, I would not give it up for 
anything.” 

In much lowness of mind David told Mrs. Rymer, but for his pains 
he had got nothing but another lecture on the enthusiasm of women 
for the ascetic man who would give up his life to others. 

“A girl begins to sacrifice herself, or to be sacrificed, before she can 
talk,” she said. “'To suck her thumb comfortably is to endanger the 
shape of her thumb and her mouth; to put her hair comfortably behind 
her ears, is to push her ears out; one pleasant thing ruins her hands; 
another, her complexion; a third, her figure. She must not loll, she 
must not slouch, she must not—not—not! And so she is trained by 
sacrifice at every turn for the grown-up end of her life—she is used to 
it; but to see a free man who is at liberty to choose, to see such an one 
voluntarily putting aside the pleasant things in order to help the less 
fortunate to bear their burdens, this arouses in a woman a sort of 
enthusiastic hero-worship. And, of course, if the man is romantic 
looking”—she laughed a little—“ why, why don’t you ask her to think 
about loving you?” 

David shook his head slowly. “Not yet,” he said. 

“T’m afraid that she’ll never do it until you suggest it——” 

“Not yet,” he said again. So, getting no comfort from his ally, he 
became more assiduous than ever in spreading alluring entertainments 
before Hetty. He was always on hand to escort her, showed her new 
walks, when walking was possible, got her new music,—did everything. 
in fact, that anxious love could devise, except try his fate. 

Sometimes, when a wilder scheme than usual was under discussion, 
she would make him feel as if his head was full of wheels by looking up 
and asking in an undertone, “Do you think we ought to do that?” or 
when, in sleighing madly as they did up and down the steep roads, she’d 
crouch a little closer to his side, and lay her hand on his arm. “ It’s all 
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right,” he’d say, but it was an awful job to steady his voice. As a rule, 
however, she was quiet in all places of seeming risk, and made one in 
all the giddy revels, although Mrs. Rymer declared that she was never 
one of them. 

“There is no Bacchante in her; she’s one of the Muses making 
studies from life. We'll all be in a book some day, Tommy.” 

Another thing, too, had come to pass. The revelation of Hetty’s 
ambitions had caused Hetty herself to seem less mysterious, and being 
satisfied with the “why” of the girl’s secluded life, the little circle be- 
came accustomed to her as she seemed to be, and as the days tumbled 
over each other, with pleasant things scattered up and down the later 
hours, they forgot to wonder over the where and the when of Hetty’s 
antecedents, and ceased to speculate save as to the relative chances of 
David and Mr. Bayard. But though the talk on this subject had ceased, 
Mrs. Rymer still went back to it occasionally in her own mind, wonder- 
ing if she could, or ought to do anything to bring before them once more 
the still unanswered questions concerning Hetty. Still, as the woe of 
one or the other—or perhaps of both the lovers—was inevitable, she 
could profit nothing by trying to warn them, and as the girl had been 
the cause of a very cheerful winter, she had best be satisfied with con- 
gratulating herself on her acumen in seeing and seizing on the pos- 
sibilities of the situation. If Hetty left them in the spring, it would 
make a great void of course; or if she accepted Mr. Bayard, she’d be 
lost as a social factor; but in either of these cases the summer and its 
journeys and changes would soon follow, and there would be David 
to be comforted. If, on the contrary, Hetty had the good sense to marry 
David, why, they would all—well, would go on having a good time. 
“Tn any case,” she would finish her musings, “she has made an awfully 
jolly winter, and has doubled the attendance at St. Paul’s Church.” 

And so the end of March fourld them within the limits of Lent, and 
with such strong pressure brought to bear on David through his rela- 
tions with the rector of the chief church in the town that the gay little 
circle was reduced to musical evenings, small and early, at Mrs. Rymer’s, 
and picnics which, taking them safely out of the town, prevented them 
from disturbing more seriously inclined persons. 

The spring was early and warm; the buds were swelling; the fruit- 
trees were pushing forward with dangerous enthusiasm; the coarse, 
sturdy grass over all the wide common, armed with freshly sharpened 
spears of freshest green, was marshalling its forces to meet either the 
skulking rear-guard of Winter’s frost or the withering onslaught of 
Summer’s heat; the trailing arbutus was everywhere under the last 
year’s leaves, and in sheltered, sun-warmed places, all sorts of tender 
things were reaching timidly towards the light. 

Mrs. Rymer was revelling in the first languid warmth, while her 
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husband and Tommy Peters, busy planning Easter festivities, busy 
watching David’s doggedly silent, eager pursuit, busy watching Bayard, 
grown white and gaunt with Lenten work, were all the while betting on 
the race between the two. 

“She’s got too much sense not to appreciate David,” Tommy said, 
“especially as I have practically lost my voice this winter singing his 
praises, and sometimes when I’ve been talking to her about him it 
seemed to me that I could see his stock going up; all the same, I can’t 
break myself on odds, Donny; but what do you think?’—to Mrs. 
Rymer. 

Mrs. Rymer shook her head. “I’ve given it up,” she said; “she 
makes no sign, and David comes to me only when he is down. If he has 
any hopes, if he has any little triumphs, he never breathes a word of 
them, never suggests by the faintest sign that-she has in any way com- 
mitted herself. David is so loyal, has grown so thin over it, has de- 
veloped such an awful clinch to his jaw, such a wistful look to his eyes, 
that I am beginning to break my heart over him, truly, and I have had 
to resort to spring samples as a tonic. Oh, Tommy, I got a sample of 
organdie yesterday that simply thrilled me—yellow roses on a black 
ground!” 

“How sweet! I can understand the tonic effect.” 

“Donny does not rise to it.” 

“Tm bothered about David,” Mr. Rymer answered; “this thing has 
gone deep. If she refuses him,—TI’ll never forgive her.” 

“She’s never encouraged him, nor Mr.-Bayard either. I can wit- 
ness to that; she has dealt in nothing but even-handed justice.” 

“She has accepted everything.” 

.“ And would have done the same—and could have done the same— 
from either you or Tommy.” 

“She’s got no right to be so indifferent.” 

“Women have no right to be anything, it seems. If we are co- 
quettish, if we are flirtatious, if we are indifferent, we are wrong all the 
same.” . 

“Indifference is the worst,” Tommy put in, “for we men don’t 
expect it; an indifferent woman is such a prod to one’s self-love. 
Positively, Miss Lachlan has hammered my vanity black-and-blue; but 
in spite of all you say she does seem to feel a sort of dependence on 
David. If anything is funny, she looks at David; or strange, or ques- 
tionable, or dangerous, her eyes turn to David.” 

“ Because she’s so dead sure that he is looking at her; he may even 
mesmerize her a little. I know that if a man were always eating me 
with his eyes I’d be obliged to look at him sometimes,—even I,— 
philosopher that I am.” 

“My dear Mrs. Rymer, don’t call yourself bad names, you hurt my 
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feelings. But Easter will settle it all, I think; I say Easter because 1 
don’t suppose that Bayard would be so wicked as to address a girl in 
Lent.” 

“ And what about David?” 

“J think David’s is a waiting race, and 1’ll give you five to one on 
him, Donny.” 

“Heartless wretches! and call yourselves David’s friends.” 

But suddenly to David there came a change. It was one Tuesday 
morning, when Bayard walked in to breakfast. He was no paler than 
of late, his greeting and smile were as usual, but the fire had gone 
from behind his eyes! A little chill crept over David, then a glow; if 
Bayard had come in radiant, what then? and his heart began to beat 
tumultuously. The evening before had been the night-school, the 
sky had been full of stars, and, as Tommy had said, David had almost 
wrecked his mind thinking of their talk as they walked across the 
common. 

And he need not have tormented himself. How had she done it? 
Quietly, of course, kindly, softly, with a little touch from her hand, 
may be with a sigh. He flashed a look across the table; there was an 
expression of torture in Bayard’s eyes, and he waked up to the fact that 
Miss Young was questioning him about the night-school. He rushed to 
the rescue: 

“1 think Bayard would almost die of talking shop, Aunt Eliza,” he 
said; “people never speak to him except about his work, and generally 
suggesting difficulties or failures. I’d take a day or two off, Bayard, 
and wheel away from it all. You have worked enough for ten this 
Lent.” David’s tone was so earnest that Mr. Young looked up from 
his paper. 

“Suppose you do?” he suggested vaguely. 

But Bayard shook his head. “ Easter’s too near,” he said; “after 
that I may ask for a week.” 

Then he went away, and David felt his heart tighten a little—he 
might need help by to-morrow! Why to-morrow? He had no plans, 
he need have no plans yet. Because Bayard had gone under that was 
no reason why he should tempt fate. Besides, if two people loved each 
‘other there need be no formal words, a look, a 

“ve spoken to you three times,” Miss Young broke in on him. 
“ Where in the world are you wool-gathering?” 

“J beg your pardon. What is it?” . 

“Something’s the matter with Mr. Bayard.” 

“ Only working and starving.” 

“ David!” 

“Truly, Aunt Eliza, everybody is seeing it; there’s nothing else ails 
him. I wish he’d stop and go away.” Then David left the table him- 
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self; he’d take a spin on his wheel to get himself in hand again; 
Bayard’s eyes had given him a turn. 

That evening they were to dine at Mrs. Rymer’s, Hetty, Tommy 
Peters, and David, and as it was raining when the time came the 
carriage was sent for Hetty. David’s ride had not restored him com- 
pletely, perhaps, for. he was glad that the rain had made the carriage 
necessary, otherwise he would have walked home with Hetty, a custom 
that had become thoroughly established when the weather permitted 
walking; and very drawn-out walks David had tried to make them. 
Sometimes under a gray sky, sometimes under the broad white moon, 
sometimes with only the stars for witness; but this night he was glad 
for the rain and the carriage. Bayard’s dull eyes seemed to haunt him, 
Bayard’s crisis seemed to bring his own more near, and he did not wish 
to face it. He was willing—nay, anxious—to push it further away, to 
let things go as they had been going. Could any days—the goodliest 
days of all the goodliest years—ever he as carelessly, as irresponsibly 
happy as these? Why disturb them? 

But it was not “why,” they were already disturbed, and when Hetty. 
entered the drawing-room that evening there seemed to be a subtle 
difference somewhere, almost as if she had grown taller, more erect, as 
when one straightens to face and repel some charge. Did she think that 
Bayard had told his story to the world! Not possible; it was all his 
imagination—he was demoralized. And he felt a little anger against 
the girl that she could so dominate him. 

Things went as usual, and he sat next her at dinnér—he always did 
—and the talk drifted until Mrs. Rymer said: “If Friday is fair let 
us go on the river. It is brimming full, they say, and in some places 
away over the banks. The current will be grand.” 

“Fine!” Tommy cried. “What do you say, Miss Lachlan?” 

There was a second’s pause; it seemed to David as if he heard a 
little click; then all the universe stood still! What ailed her that she 
hesitated? 

“T’d enjoy it immensely,” she said, “ but I sha’n’t be here——” 

Tommy dropped his knife and fork with a great clatter, and fell 
back in his chair with closed eyes. There was a peal of laughter, and 
Mrs. Rymer dipped her fingers into her glass to sprinkle his face. The 
first drop brought him up with a bound. 

“My collar!” he cried, “how cruel! Miss Lachlan, how could you? 
—you must have heard of my delicate nervous system—how could you 
shock me so?” The white line around David’s lips was fading, the 
pinched look had gone from his nostrils. Tommy went on: “Going 
away! What a catastrophe! When, where, how long?” 

David had sensibly emptied his wineglass. 

“To-morrow,” Hetty answered, “to New York, to see a publisher.” 
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Tommy rose to his feet. “A bumper, if you please”—waving 
his glass: “'The new book—our new book!” . 

They were all standing; the glasses clinked and were emptied. 
They sat down in silence—a wretched silence—in spite of all Tommy’s 
efforts. Then Mrs. Rymer said slowly, “Isn’t it a little sudden?” 

“Perhaps,—that is, the decision to go to-morrow,—but the book 
is ready, and instead of sending it I think it will be wiser to go and see 
the publisher.” 

“ And of course you’ll come back?” 

“Of course; as it is, Mr. Nicklaus is nervous about the Easter 
music.” 

It seemed to David as if he had wakened from a very bad dream, a 
horrid black cloud that was stifling him, and his mind grasped the fact 
—the absurdly fragile fact—of the Easter music as if it were the one 
hope left in life. Those simple words about Nicklaus had overcome the 
little “ click,” and the universe was going on again. 

“ Happy publisher!” Tommy said. “I can see his eyes full of tears 
. of gladness. Lucky man!” 

“ How exciting,” Mrs. Rymer put in. “ Do you know how to do it 
all?” 

“Yes,—that is, I talked to this publisher before I came here.” 

“Then why won’t the express do as well?” 

It was the first time that David had spoken, and the delicate color 
seemed to waver a little in Hetty’s face. “It might answer every pur- 
pose,” she said, “but I think the other will be more satisfactory. I 
have worked so long on it and so hard, I don’t want to run any risks.” 

The evening went a little lamely after this although Tommy 
strove with all his might to keep things on their usual level. The same 
feeling had come to all—they knew nothing whatever about Hetty. 
The simple words, “I saw the publisher before I came here,” brought 
back all the early wonders and questions that had surged about the 
stranger who bad come to Mrs. Waint’s. And David, and Mrs. Rymer 
too, remembered David’s words, “Mrs. Waint says she came from over 
the hills.” That was all they knew about her,—“ from over the hills,” 
—and yet she had become one of them, a natural, integral part of their 
lives. And now she was going away—going away to come again, she 
said; but nobody could make her come again, and if she came nobody 
could make her stay. 

David put her in the carriage that night, remembering the first 
night, and the next day they all went to the railway with her, loading 
her with flowers and books, and she said, “ You’ve been so good to me— 
so good to me—have made me so happy. I'll be back in a little while,” 
but that was all, and they went their several ways with a feeling of in- 
security that could not be measured. 
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To David it seemed as if everything had dissolved—that the past 
winter, that his hopes, his love, his joy, his doubts, his fears, the woman 
herself, were all as a mirage. ‘The mirage had faded, and he was left 
alone in the desert. How had he been so reckless? Why had he not 
asked some questions or allowed Mrs. Rymer to do so? Had Hetty 
anything to hide—and what? 

Then he seemed to see her quiet eyes, her delicately refined face, 
her sweet lips, and he swore allegiance once more with double oaths. 
If there was wrong, the wrong was not hers. 

And nothing that had happened had been of her seeking. She had 
come among them quietly, had lived withdrawn and self-sufficing until 
they had dragged her from her seclusion. They had pursued her, they 
had for their own pleasure craved her company, and she had given only 
what they had asked. Bayard and he had risked all,—that was their 
own lookout,—and never had she seemed to understand that they had 
cared for her especially. At Bayard’s request she had gone with him 
once a week to help him in his work, and had helped him, that was all; 
for himself, he had deliberately and for his own ends kept things on a 
quiet, friendly footing. He had made it seem that Tommy Peters was 
always Mrs. Rymer’s escort; he had arranged carefully that everything 
should seem as a matter of course, hoping that when the time—some 
time, some golden, glorious time came, what matter when or where— 
they’d look into each other’s eyes and need no words, their hands would 
seek each other, and all would be well. 

His first plan of saying “I love you, think about it,” had not been 
put aside, no, but had never been carried out. There had never been a 
moment when he could say it, never a moment when he felt able to lift 
the veil of reserve which she seemed to have about her, and to intrude 
on her quiet heart. She liked him, he was sure; she trusted him, he was 
sure of that too, and of the friendly sympathy that had grown up be- 
tween them, and she had been always the same to him until last night. 
Last night she had avoided his eyes, had turned to Donny Rymer, to 
Tommy, to Mrs. Rymer many times where before she would have turned 
to him. For the first time in all these months he had doubted her peace 
of mind, the quiet of her heart. 

Then slowly it began to dawn on him—Bayard! Bayard had dis- 
turbed it all; Bayard was responsible. He had roused her from her 
serenity, had wakened her. What Mrs. Rymer had bemoaned had 
happened,—her eyes had been opened and she was afraid! So afraid 
that she had gone away. If he had been a woman he would have wrung 
his hands; being a man, he swore at Bayard, swore at himself for not 
having been the one to rouse her, for not having realized all this sooner, 
for not having reassured her, and so have prevented her going away. 
He could have done it—of course he could. 
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Away from her influence it seemed an easy thing to say “ Don’t 
worry about Bayard; it is the common lot, and I'll take care of you., I 
love you, you know that; I’ve loved you all along, and you shall be 
safe and protected for the rest of your life’—and then they’d ask the 
father and Roger. But in all these months he had not done it. 

She had said that she was coming back, and of course she was. She 
had taken only a valise with her, and there were her books and her 
pictures and the Easter music. She would have to come back of course. 
Perhaps her going had been really necessary; perhaps—and then his 
face lighted up with a new thought, a thought that put a shining halo 
on Hetty’s pretty head—she had gone away on Bayard’s account? He 
could not go, and so she had gone in order to help him, poor fellow, to 
give him a moment in which to gather himself together? Of course! 
That was it—that was the key—and her awakening had opened her eyes 
to David too. She had avoided looking at him; had turned to Donny, 
to Tommy. Any woman would—any woman whom he could have 
loved. 

The mirage was reconstructed—the desert bloomed as a rose. 


X. 


“ Out flew the web and floated wide; 
The mirror cracked from side to side.” 


THE hours tore by with the days pelting after them to the number 
of ten, and Good Friday dawned. The last practice of the Easter 
music was set for the evening of Good Friday, as all of Saturday would 
be consumed in decorating the church. But Thursday passed, and 
there was no sign of Hetty. Nicklaus was in a fease; Olsen, the choir- 
master, on the verge of despair: the Rymers and Tommy Peters 
anxiously watchful; Miss Young in a state mingled of pity and joy, her 
finger raised to say “I told you so,” her heart aching angrily for David; 
and David, filled with a strained, weary envy of Bayard, who had 
nothing to lose. 

Ten days without a word or a sign. Hetty had vanished as com- 
pletely, as absolutely, as a pebble dropped into the sea. Mrs. Waint’s 
little maid, Melinda, dusted, arranged, and rearranged the deserted 
room in the attic, while the old woman watched from the windows. The 
very first view she had ever had of Hetty she was standing at a window, 
and had watched with wonder the old stage approaching. And now, 
somehow, she felt that the girl would come back in the same way, for 
she never seemed to do as other people did. And she found herself 
wanting the girl too: she missed her livht step on the stair, her singing 
up under the roof; so she watched day after day, sometimes only as she 
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passed the windows, sometimes standing and fairly straining her eyes. 
And at last she was rewarded, for late on Friday, afternoon, down the 
road from “over the hills,” the old stage swayed and lurched, the 
harness rattling, the brakes screeching, and the one passenger looking 
out of the window just as she had done almost a year ago. 

“She’s come!” Melinda screamed. 

“Sure enough!” Mrs. Waint returned, and both ran out, and Hetty 
looked as glad as they did. 

Otto Nicklaus heard the little commotion and opened his door. 
“Thank Heaven!” he said fervently, and shook her hand before she had 
reached the landing. “The music last Sunday would have broken your 
heart.” 

She looked about her room, thanking Melinda for her faithful care, 
and presenting her with a frock that caused the slavey’s straitened 
. heart to bubble over with joy. She made her tea as quickly and as 
deftly as on that first evening that now seemed so long ago, with 
Melinda coming and going, bringing stores from Mrs. Waint’s larder, 
and talking as she had never talked before. “We’ve missed you 
awful, miss,” she declared, “everybody has, and last Sunday in the 
church I stopped my ears when they began to sing, and everybody there 
looked lonesome.” Hetty sighed: she was tearing ten days, one after 
another, from the calendar on the wall—ten beautiful spring days! 

When the hour came she went down and joined Nicklaus to go to 
the church, and all the way Otto talked of the misery he and Olsen had 
suffered because of her absence from the choir, and of the relief it was 
that she was back in time for this last rehearsal. 

“T don’t know what we should ever do if you left us, Miss Lachlan; 


you’ve spoiled us completely.” 
“The milliner will come back,” she said, “or some one will come 


just as I came.” 

Otto grunted. “If you’d only promise to come back in the autumn, 
we’d let you go for the summer.” 

“The world may have come to an end by that time; we might all 
be comfortably dead and buried; anything might happen in that time, 
and I be with another Mrs. Waint on the underside of the world. It’s 
best to live from day to day. I'll practise to-night; I shall mene 
sing on Sunday; and then - 

“We'll -practise for next Sunday,” Otto put in quickly; “ please 
not even suggest anything else,” and, mounting the steps to the organ- 
loft, they found themselves to be the first comers. 

Gradually the company gathered, all save David, and Hetty’s wel- 
come was as enthusiastic as any one could have asked, and the work 
began. David reached the door and had mounted one or two steps 
slowly, reluctant to go up to the chattering crowd. “Try that once 
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more,” he heard Mr. Olsen say; “and will the chorus try to come in 
correctly.” Then—could it be possible?—she?—and he not—! No 
voice in all the world could rise so triumphantly, no voice was ever so 
thrilling,—no voice but that one! And he leaned against the wall, glad 
that he was alone. When the full chorus came in and all were em- 
ployed, he would go up and meet her. 

Her back was to him, and he waited until she turned. Something 
made his heart leap. Then he went forward to greet her. 

The music went on, really good, for the return of Hetty seemed to 
put spirit into everything, and David felt as if, as Hetty had suggested, 
gravitation had truly loosed its bands. Towards the end, the chorus 
being at work in front, Hetty had taken her seat back near the entrance 
of the loft. There was a great volume of sound, so that a dingy boy 
who came slowly up the stairway paused in the door bewildered. Hetty 
caught sight of him first. 

“T want Miss Lachlan,” he said, holding out a telegram; “the old 
lady at the house told me she was here.” 

“T am Miss Lachlan;” but Hetty made no motion towards the 
yellow envelope. 

“Will you sign the book?” 

She took the objectionable pencil and did as she was asked, and the 
boy went away. From his place in the ranks of the singers David was 
watching her. Something strange was happening. What was she afraid 
of that she sat so still looking down on the unopened message? 

The chorus was ended. “Once more!” Mr. Olsen called, but David 
was moving round to Hetty’s side. She had torn the envelope—her 
hands were trembling—she read it. “O God!” Softly, under her 
breath, she said it, but, standing between her and the crowd, David’s 
hand fell on her shoulder. She started, and saw his face above her as 
though God’s glory smote it! 

It was only a second long, that look, but before it was done her 
face was wan and lined, and her eyes were filled with a dreadful terror. 
David still stood between her and the chanting chorus, but his hands 
were in his pockets now, and she had risen to her feet. 

“Good!” cried the choir-master; “now if Miss Lachlan will sing 
her part once more—just once, Miss Lachlan—we can go home with 
light hearts and have a triumph on Sunday.” 

Hetty moved quickly towards the pitcher of water. “Yes,” she 
said, “one moment,” then took her place. David took his place also, 
beside her; but at first, somehow, he seemed to be unable to see. 
Hetty’s voice went on and on—he wondered how she could do it with 
that yellow paper crumpled in her hand. There was something awful 
in that paper. He’d walk home with her, and she’d tell him. And she 
need not be afraid, he would forgive her anything—anything in the 
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wide world. He could not live without her now, and on the way home 
he would tell her this and comfort her—take-that dreadful, scared, 
hunted look out of her eyes. 

But on the way home Hetty kept with Otto Nicklaus, talking so that 
no break could be made, first the music, which kept Otto deeply inter- 
ested until they were on the common with the Easter moon turning all 
the wide land white, then she told about her return. 

“T came again in the old stage, you know, Mr. Laird; I wanted to 
see how it would look and feel the second time. And it was so strange 
to remember how it had been at first, and how like an Ishmaelite Mrs. 
Waint had made me feel; she did not want to take me in at all, poor 
old soul! But this aftérnoon she was really glad to see me, and 
Melinda too.” 

“ And I said ‘Thank Heaven,’ ” Otto put-in, “ because I was afraid 
for the Easter music, and—good gracious! but I have forgotten a book 
I must have,” looking over the lot he had in his hands; “there are not 
enough to go round, and I must copy some of the parts; I have 
forgotten it.” 

“You can get it in the morning,” Hetty urged quickly; “see, we 
are at the house—only a few steps.” 

“Impossible; I must make the copies, some of them, to-night. It’s 
not so very far. Good-night;” and he left them at a run. — 

They walked a few steps, then David stopped. “ Wait,” he said, and 
laid his hand on her arm. “I love you—-and you love me——” 

Hetty did not move. 

“T love you. Look at me 

She lifted her face, as white as death in the white moonlight. She 
did not flinch, she did not even tremble, she looked him fairly and 
steadily in the eyes, and hers were the saddest he had ever dreamed of. 

“J—love you,” he said again, but he did not offer her the pardon 
or the comfort he had planned, perhaps because the hunted look had 
gone from her eyes. He did not even try to take her hand. He looked, 
and once again he. said slowly, hopelessly, “I—love you;” then they 
turned and walked towards the house. 

In the entrance she paused. She did not offer her hand, she made 
no gesture whatever, but, standing above him, clear-cut against the 
black shadow of the open door, she said—“TI will write to you to- 


morrow.” 


bb 
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XI. 


“Our wills and fates do so contrary run, 
That our devices still are overthrown; 
Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own.” 


“T must tell you my story,—the whole of it,—then perhaps, you will 
understand the part of it which you have known, and when I am gone 
you will perhaps kindly show it to Mrs. Rymer. 

“My father was the son of a Scotch gentleman, and an artist. He 
went to Paris as an art-student, and after a few years he married an 
opera singer. His father disinherited him at.once, and he found him- 
self without money save as he could make it. It was not long before 
they were in want of the actual necessities of life. My father had grown 
up to wealth and to expensive tastes; my mother knew what luxury 
meant, and knew, also, that if her husband would permit her she could 
win it. By advertising and the help of friends my father found some 
students who not only came to work in his studio, but rented rooms in 
the same house and became members of his family. We will call one of 
them Louis; that is enough--he and my mother disappeared at the 
same time. From that day my father became a wanderer on the face 
of the earth; but he seldom let me out of his sight. Where he went, 
I went—a little baby, sleeping in his arms, cared for, worked for, loved, 
and lived for by him. 

“My first memory is a studio, and a tall man walking up and down 
with his hands clasped behind him—up and down—up and down; he 
was ‘suffering. Fortune favored him after a while, and he made money 
easily. When I was about five years old we met a young American, 
travelling with friends who were taking him about, hoping to divert 
his mind—trying to save his mind, in fact. Powerless to save, this man 
had seen his wife and child destroyed by fire before his eyes. 

“It was I who brought about the first meeting. One day in a public 
park I went to him where he sat, all fallen together, on a bench and 
took his hand. He cried out as I touched him, and my father hurried 


forward. 
“*T beg your pardon,’ he said; ‘my little child did not mean to be 


rude.’ 

“She was not rude,’ the poor young fellow answered, ‘it was her 
little hand.’ 

“Then he got up and-walked along with us. After that he came 
to the studio every day, sitting there hour after hour, watching father 
at his work and me at my play. 

“Father was doing a portrait,—pot-boilers, he called them,—and 
Roger became deeply interested in watching it grow. At last he said 
that he. wanted to learn, and, leaving his friends, he came to us. He 

Von, LXIV.—16 
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was a much younger man than my father, but they became the most 
devoted comrades, and I seemed to mean as much to Roger as to my 
father. I was the aftermath of interest that had come to’them, and I 
do not think that any girl was ever more carefully trained in some 
ways than I was, nor more tenderly loved. 

“My father, however, had several ideas about me that amounted 
almost to manias. For instance, I was never allowed to go to any 
musical entertainment; I was never allowed to go to school; I was 
never allowed to associate with women or girls, he not allowing me to 
have even a maid, the only exception to this law being an old concierge 
in Paris, old Manon, who had been a sort of nurse to me when my 
mother went away. These two men educated me, and it was found that 
I had no decided talent for drawing, but my father became convinced 
that I could be a writer—a dream based on what he thought was a vivid 
imagination. As far back as I can remember he talked to me and 
trained me in this direction, and some little things that I wrote, and 
which he practically re-wrote, being published in a child’s magazine in 
England, I became enthanted with myself and very ambitious. So for 
me, at least, all went well and happily until I was told that I had a 
voice. A musical friend of my father’s heard me singing one day as I 
went through the hall, and rushed out to find me. It was a sin, he said, 
to keep such a voice shut away from the world. 

“T had never seen my father angry before, and I was frightened. 
Immediately we packed up and went away, but the mischief was done. 
I had discovered my treasure—discovered what I had been made for— 
and was wild to express myself as best I could do it. All contentment 
and happiness fled from me, and I thought and dreamed of nothing 
but what the musician had said about my voice: I ‘ could have the world 
at my feet’—‘ fortune was mine to command, and it was a burying of 
genius to keep me untaught.’? It was enough to turn any girl’s head, 
and mine was turned. There was no more peace, for I was opposed to 
my father. Roger pleaded for me that at least I should be taught, but 
my father was obdurate. I grew white and unhappy, almost sick, 
though I said nothing, and father became alarmed. The doctor said, 
‘Her mind is sick, and her heart, and her body sympathizes,’ and my 
dear father thought that all his long training of me in the matter of 
self-control had gone for nothing. How we loved each other; how we 
struggled not to hurt each other; how we clung to each other in our 
misery of opposition; how we suffered! All light and joy seemed to 
have vanished. At last one day he said, ‘I give up,’ and there was a 
tremor in his voice. My heart seemed to break, and I cried out that 
‘I’d rather die than conquer him.’ It seemed too awful to have over- 
come one whom I loved and reverenced, to have wrung his heart until 
his will went down before mine. I sobbed until I was sick, and a pain 
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came into my life that has never left me. I can see the lines on his dear 
face, that seemed to deepen as he looked at me; I can see the agony in 
his worn eyes, that had seen so much sorrow; and I learned to know 
that there is no grief in life so keen as the misery of having added any 
suffering at the end of a tired life. 

“But my remorse came too late. He had conquered himself, and 
then, for the first and last time, he mentioned my mother’s name to 
me—told me the whole sad story, revealed to mé the source of his 
misery and of his opposition. Yes, I caused him all that agony—he 
who had loved, and labored, and suffered for me. After this he got the 
best masters for me, and Roger undertook the task of being present 
always at my lessons, both vocal and instrumental. As soon as I could 
sing even so much as an exercise, I was made to sing every evening for 
father and Roger. It was a punishment to me, but I am sure now that 
my father was trying to accustom himself to the torture of hearing my 
voice. Day after day, as it came home to me how much pain I had 
given, the charm of my musie lessened; gradually it became obnoxious 
to me, and at last I went to my father voluntarily and promised that I 
would never become a public singer—that, never mind into what straits 
I should be driven, I’d never sing for money. It was the only way in 
which I could ease my heart, and I think that it was a comfort to him. 

“Time went on, however,—time, that dulls pain,—and, having 
done all that I could to expiate my mistake, I began to love my music. 
It began to possess me, and I talked to Roger about it. ‘Your father 
has granted you all that you can expect him to grant,’ he said, ‘and you 
have voluntarily promised never to sing in public; the only thing left 
for you to do is to control yourself. Your voice has been sufficiently 
cultivated for all the uses to which you can put it, and your happiest 
course is to go back to your writing. It used to content you.’ It was 
good advice, and I went to my father. ‘As you please, my daughter. 
You need never sing,’ he said, ‘but you must not stop with your voice 
half cultivated; finish what you have begun; then you may stop.’ 

“Tt was so he had always trained me; I was never allowed to leave 
anything half done. He knew all the weakness of my nature, I suppose, 
and if I faltered he made me continue to the end. So my lessons went 
-on, until the master said that I knew all that he could teach me—that 
I would need practice, but no more lessons; then I was allowed to stop. 
One afternoon in Venice I began to sing,—we were out in a boat, quite 
far out,—and I sang the thing I sang for you the. first afternoon we 
walked together. Other boats drew near and paused, and I could see 
the faces of the people. When I finished father said, ‘That will do,’ 
but I had realized my power. I was young. The truth of what the 
musician had predicted had been borne in on me—I was intoxicated. 
Roger lectured me about that, but father did not mention it, and I was 
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almost frantic, remembering my promise. But here, I am thankful to 
say, my training in self-control came in, and I stopped singing 
altogether and took up my writing again, and began to draw, for the 
first time observing that Roger had no gift, and that one face pervaded 
all his work—it was his wife’s face, my father told me. 

“A little while after this my father died suddenly. Roger found 
him dead in his studio,—fallen forward against his easel, his last picture 
spoiled. Roger was very good to me, but very firm also, and destroyed 
that last picture, that I wept over day after day. Of course, complica- 
tions ensued. I was provided for financially, and Roger was my guar- 
dian, but he told me quite plainly that our plan of life must change. He 
was twenty years my senior, but that was not enough. My father’s 
family declined to receive me, saying that they had young daughters to 
be thought of. This angered me greatly, and I suffered much. It 
seemed cruel that I must go away from Roger, my one friend, who had 
helped to bring me up, and whom I had always put on the same level 
with my father as to age and responsibility for me. I had no woman 
friend in all the world, and I solved the difficulty, at least to my mind, 
by writing a letter to Roger and asking him to marry me; that it need 
not mean anything to either of us, that he could still call me ‘little 
sister,’ as he had always done, but-that the ceremony would satisfy the 
world, and we could go on as when father had been with us; that I 
did not believe in love and did not want to love anybody—I only wanted 
a legal protector, and peace, and leisure to write. 

“‘T was very young and very desperate, and in a way had lived a very 
secluded life. I laid this letter on the table in Roger’s room, and on 
my breakfast tray the next morning, I found his answer. He was a 
broken man, twenty odd years my senior; that I did not know what I 
was talking about, and my proposition was impossible. My father had 
left him my guardian, and he would provide a companion for me. 

“How I hated that woman! How she lectured me; how she tor- 
mented me with little proprieties, with trivial conventionalities, with 
small vanities. How impossible magnanimity or nobility seemed under 
her suggestions of the world’s ways and thoughts. I could not stand 
it, and I told Roger so. I told him bluntly that my father hated-women, 
and I did not blame him—I hated them myself. That if I had to live- 
with women I would go where they were under rule and law, and not 
allowed to talk—I would go to a convent; and I went. But oh, the 
weariness of it!—the shut-in life to one who had been as free as a bird. 
Think of it. Summer after summer we had spent wandering on foot 
through country after country, putting up anywhere for night or bad 
weather, going slow or fast as we liked, having our food under hedges 
or in forests or on the tops of mountains or anywhere that we happened 
to be; sketching, scribbling, living! And in winter, any city that 
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pleased us best—Paris or London, Cairo or St. Petersburg, Constanti- 
nople or Vienna; being educated on foot, as it were, with all the world 
as an object lesson. Think of a convent to a creature like that—a 
young, unchastened creature. 

“For six months I stood it, obeying all laws, controlling myself 
always as to speech, but heart-sick until I became ill, and Roger was 
sent for. I did not want him to come, and I told him that he had been 
sent for against my will; that I only wanted to die, and if they had left 
me alone I would soon have died. he doctor told him that it was the 
imprisonment; that my wilfully staying there would be suicide; that 
if he left me there it would be murder. Roger was in an agony of 
doubt and fear, and I think that he had missed me too, and he brought 
me my old letter. ‘This is the only way,’ he said, ‘ unless you will once 
more try a companion.’ I shook my head. ‘Let me die,’ I pleaded; 
‘my being on earth is all a mistake; I have no friend but you, and I 
have no claim on you; I’d rather die than be a burden.’ 

“The doctor—a Frenchman—and his wife could not understand us 
—it was such a silly contest to them, and the doctor told Roger so in 
plain words. ‘Mademoiselle needs a protector. Monsieur is the most 
proper person in the world.’ Roger gave way—on my terms—and I 
was too sick in mind and body to care until he recalled to me my 
promise as to public singing; that hurt me a little, for my promise to 
my father had been made for all time. So we were married—his ‘little 
sister.’ 

“We came to America almost two years ago, Roger’s native land, 
and then, and not until then, I discovered that I had married a rich 
man. Relatives, old friends, flocked around him, and we plunged at 
once into a life of luxury and fashionable pleasure. It was all a new 
world to me, and was not much more to my liking than the convent. 
We were keeping house of course, and when last summer some of his 
friends proposed a trip to the Northwest, leaving their wives behind, I 
begged to be left too. I begged him to let me find a quiet place instead 
of that long journey, that I wanted to write. I represented to him that 
as a married woman I could with perfect propriety go where I pleased, 
that my health was absolutely good, and that at the end of the tour he 
would find me well and with work done, ready for the publisher. He 
gave his consent—he has no wish for me but my happiness. So I 
gathered up my simple clothes that had not suited my new environment, 
and wandered until I found Dilworth. . I was at a hotel in a small water- 
ing-place across the hills, and three times each week I saw the stage 
leave for ‘ Dilworth.’ My curiosity was aroused, and I decided to come 
in the stage; a place at the end of a stage-route must be out of the 
world, I thought—must be quiet and simple and old-fashioned, with 
perhaps some conservative touch of the Old World for which I was 
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longing. What was my amazement to find that Dilworth was a large 
town and the beginning of the stage-route, while the little town 1 
had left was the end. I was very much disappointed, and asked the 
stage driver for some quiet place outside, and he brought me to Mrs. 
Waint’s. 

“The old house pleased me because it looked forlorn and lonely; 
Mrs. Waint pleased me because she doubted me, and that seemed to add 
to the fun of the situation—to the mystery; the attic pleased me be- 
cause it had queer lights and shadows in it, and I furnished it as simply, 
and as nearly as possible like my father’s studio in Paris. For eight 
months at least, perhaps a year, I was to be my own mistress, a thing I 
had never been even for an hour; I was absolutely free, Ithought. We 
female creatures are human, you know, and we love freedom too. For 
me, I had never realized that I was not free until my father died; I 
seemed to be free when with him because, I suppose, I went everywhere 
with him and asked for nothing more. I did not know that there were 
rigid conventions set for women, because I knew no women, and it was 
not until his death that I felt the bonds of my sex. And so this little 
bit of freedom that I had gained seemed very sweet and innocent to me. 
And I wished to make it as complete as possible. I took back my maiden 
name; my letters, being sent to the bank in New York, I had them 
enclosed to ‘ Miss Lachlan;’ I put away everything that had seemed to 
make a change, even my wedding ring ;—I played that I was my own 
old self, and I meant no harm. I was longing for the simple life of my 
childhood, and there seemed to be no wrong in that? It seemed a frolic 
—Hetty Lachlan left free in the whole wide world! I was hungry and 
thirsty for music, and I hired a piano; the poison got into my veins 
again, and I seemed to be breaking the spirit of my promise. Then I 
came to know people, and for a little while I was afraid—you made me 
afraid that first night when you warned me, and I was startled into 
rudeness; but to explain then seemed to be impossible, and after all, I 
argued, I was nobody’s business. Then my new friends drew me on. 
Save very formally in New York, I had never been thrown with young 
people before, and it was a new and enchanting world. The buoyancy, 
the joy, the laughter, the bubbling nonsense, all new, entered into my 
heart almost like a knife. I had missed all this! Nobody’s fault, for I 
doubt if my two guardians realized it; I had not realized it myself until 
I came to know it in my Dilworth friends. I could not join in it very 
much because I had been trained out of it, but I could look, and listen, 
and learn, and enjoy if only for a little while—aud surely this could not 
be wrong? 

“ Singing in public was not right. I took no money—no—but the 
applause delighted me, I was feeding on it, even the small applause of 
Dilworth. But nobody knew—nobody would ever know. I’d play my 
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little play out. Nobody would be hurt, and when my time was up I’d 
go back again; and now my time is up.” 


The manuscript ended at the top of the page, and below was pinned 
the crumpled yellow telegram of the night before— 


“Tl be at home on Sunday, Little Sister, and'so glad. Be sure to meet me 
there. “ ROGER.” 


David put the manuscript down on the rock beside him and sat 
quite still. The green basin of a valley lay far below him; about his 
feet the little weeds and flowers, the little tender blades of grass, were 
pushing their way up through the last year’s leaves which had been 
packed down on them by rain and snow and time. The pale spring sky 
arched clear and softly blue above him, with white clouds going swiftly, 
lightly across, ahead of the fresh, chasing wind—a wind with just 
enough of winter left in it to make it piquant, that caused the young, 
inexperienced leaves to quiver and tremble as if remembering tales told 
by the parent stem of buffeting storms and dire dangers that racked 
them back and forth, and that had threatened the helpless buds. 

If a blighting frost had fallen on the scene, had blackened the sky, 
had boiled the leaves, had cut down the tiny spears of grass, the am- 
bitious, pushing weeds, if such a frost had fallen like a bolt from heaven, 
it would have been in accord—close, wretched accord—with what had 
come to David. He could not seem to grasp it all at once. His mind 
was running over something which he could not place; looking down 
between his knees, he seemed to hear something say, “ Woodspurge has 
three leaves.” What was it he was trying to recall? How foolish! it 
had nothing to do with him. And that poor little green weed could 
not come up because of the dead wet leaves above it. He’d lift them 
off; he’d clear a space that it might have a chance of light and life. 
How thankful it looked; the sun struck it so directly, so warmly; how 


swiftly it would grow. And that layer of wet, dead leaves he had taken 


off must not be laid as extra weight on any other possible life—life was 
a burden in itself. He’d put them on the roots of the tree—no, those 
leaves, those very leaves, had sheltered him—yes, and Hetty—last year; 
had made his ‘kingly couch.’ Yes, he’d put them in a better place; put 
them out on the edge of the cliff, where the sun would dry them and the 
wind would blow them away—free leaves—free—free. Poor Hetty! 
poor dead leaves! . 

She had meant no harm—only a frolic, only a holiday! What a con- 
fession! God help her! She had not told Bayard. No, she had refused 
him as any woman would have refused any man,.and no harm done. 
But him—David—she had told. The clouds, the trees, the valley—the 
whole wide world—went round for a moment. He drew his knees up, 
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wrapping his arms around them, leaning his head down on them, press- 
ing his eyes shut on the hard bones. Green and: yellow rings seemed to 
float under his lids. His eyes were blue; suppose his eyes had been 
black or brown, would these rings be red and purple or black? It hurt 
him, the pressure on his eyes, and he lifted his head. He could scarcely 
see—everything was blurred. But the world was standing still again. 
And all of Mrs. Rymer’s theories about Hetty,—why she was self-con- 
tained, why she held herself so much aloof, why she was so unconscious, 
why she was so indifferent,—had been clever theories, very clever 
theories, and they were partly true, but they were not needed. Hetty 
had been all this because she was bound—was outside of all possibilities 
—with a settled future. And she hated a level plain, and she loved the 
uncertain, she loved freedom! God help her! 

She had refused Bayard as any woman would refuse any man. What 
would they say if they knew her reason? Her reason for refusing 
Bayard? That was simple enough—she did not love him. If she had 
been as free as air it would have been the same thing, she would have 
refused Bayard—but 

Again he wrapped himself up with his arms and pressed his eyes 
down on the hard bones of his knees. The green and yellow rings came 
again. If her bonds had been her reason for refusing Bayard, if—— 
He looked up again in a blurred way. Why did each line of thought 
bring him face to face with this one conclusion? It was true, it was 
unavoidable. Why had she told him, David, of these bonds?—why?— 
why?—why? He sprang to his feet; he caught hold of a young sap- 
ling and wrenched it back and forth with all his might, bent the 
tough, supple, live thing down, twisted it, wrestled with it; paused, 
breathless, and leaned his forehead against it. In a measure he was 
spent—“ Because she loves me.” A dry sob came in his voice—“ She 
loves me.” 

He wrapped his arms around the little tree; he clung to it as if he 
must hold on to something—something tangible, something that in a 
way was stronger than he. Presently, leaning there, his mind began © 
to work again. What would be said if her marriage should be revealed? 
He could hear them rending her, even Mrs. Rymer, tearing her limb 
from limb. And she had meant no harm. “ After all these years of 
hunger and thirst,” she had said—hunger and thirst for music, poor, 
starved heart and soul! He understood now. No harm—a frolic—a 
holiday—a blunder. 

A blunder born of ignorance and her training. A crank, marrying 
into another class from his own; an embittered man with a mania; a 
little, light-hearted child, full of inherited cravings and passions which 
she did not understand. Yes, but blunders were punished just as sins 
were. The world should not know her blunder—never! 
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“ Her time was up”—God help her! and she should go away quietly, 
and to the very end he would devote himself to her. Magazines, books, 
flowers, he would bring all such nonsense to the station for her, and 
when she was gone it should be understood that she had refused him 
just as she had refused Bayard—she had not loved him, that was all. 
He could not help her much, but this he could do. “ Kindly show it to 
Mrs. Rymer”—never! The time had come when he would take the 
responsibility of her frolic. If Mrs. Rymer pushed him, he would 
acknowledge another man in the case, then when they—some of them— 
heard of her as married, as Mrs. He stopped short, her married 
name had not been mentioned. She had told him much, but not all. 
After she went away he could never trace her, he could never know 
about her. Could he ask her to tell him this name? He shook his head; 
for some reason she had kept it from him; he must not ask. And so . 
perhaps no one would ever hear of her again; better so; then they 
would forget her. And remembering him and Bayard, the people did 
not need to hear of her as married, for them to nod and smile when 
her name was mentioned. But what of that? Bayard was bearing it 
quietly, like a man and a gentleman; he, David, could do the same, 
and should do it more easily than Bayard, for in doing it he would be 
defending her—would be guarding her. From the first his instinct had 
been to guard her. He had tried that very first evening to warn her 
about the discussion concerning her, and had thought that she had not 
liked it; now he knew that he had startled her. He must warn her 
again, but without frightening her; must advise her to keep very quiet; 
not to tell anything that up to this time she had not told. To go away 
as she had come—Hetty Lachlan to the last—Hetty Lachlan, still a 
mystery. “There was great peace in never telling,” she had said. God 
_ bless her! 

He straightened himself, brushed off his coat, put on his hat, and 
looked about him. There was the manuscript where he had put it. He 
turned it over in his hands, then put it into the inner breast-pocket of 
his coat. He could bear it as quietly as Bayard did—better—because 
she loved him. A stream of fire seemed to course through his veins— 
she loved him! there was a secret between them—she loved him! 

Oh, that old, dull, cold-blooded Roger! would it waken him if he 
knew? Would he stop drawing that dead woman’s face. His “little 
sister!” He clenched his fists; the veins on his forehead, ‘in his throat, 
swelled to throbbing, tight cords. It seemed as if he held himself for a 
moment. Then the color left his face and a spent look came, and his 
eyes grew to be pitiful, pleading, like the eyes of a wounded, dumb 
creature. God grant that the man would remain a dull, cold-blooded 


creature—God grant it! 
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XII. 


“And so, without more circumstance at all, 
I hold it fit that we shake hands and part: 
You, as your business and desire shall point you; 
For every man hath business and desire, 
Such as it is; and for my own poor part, 
Look you, I’ll go pray.” 


Mrs. RyMeER wrote her welcome to Hetty, begging that she would 
dine with them on that—Saturday—evening; that every one was so 
delighted because of her reappearance, and they longed to drink the 
health of the book once more. 

But Hetty could not. She wrote: 


“T have a telegram which calls me away, and if it were not for the Easter 
music I should leave to-night, for the telegram was delayed through having to 
be forwarded; as it is, I must leave to-morrow—Sunday—night immediately 
after service, and to-day must be devoted to winding up my affairs and to my 
packing. I shall see you to-morrow, of course, and if you are not at church in 
the evening I shall stop on my way to the station and say good-by. No words 
can express my gratitude to you for all your kindness and hospitality. I owe 
much to Mr. Rymer, also, and to Mr. Peters and Mr. Laird. I shall look back 
on these months as one of the happiest and most peaceful times in my life. It 
shall be framed in my heart always as a beautiful picture, I had hoped to 
remain here during the spring, but it has been arranged otherwise, and 1 must 


go. God bless you. 
“ Hetty LACHLAN.” 


Mrs. Rymer sat quite still, and Tommy Peters, wandering in in 
search of something to do, found her looking puzzled and perhaps a 
little troubled, still holding the note open in her hands. She handed 
it to him, and he, after reading it, folded it carefully and slowly and 
returned it to the envelope. 

“She has thrown David over and is escaping,” he said at last. 

“No, David was here this morning; it was he who told me that she 
had come back; then he added that she had received a telegram last 
night, and he was afraid there was bad news in it. And just as David 
went out Otto Nicklaus, who was passing, came across the street and 
handed David what seemed to be a letter, and, as Nicklaus brought it, 
I’m sure it was from Miss Lachlan. It’s all a mystery, Tommy.” 

“Have you seen David since?” 

“ No.” 

“T suppose we’d better let him seek us?” 

“ Of course.” 

“And when we do see him, pursue the see-nothing-say-nothing 
policy?” 

“Of course. If things have come his way, there’ll be no need to 
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ask a question; if not, we'll have no right to ask a question. But, 
Tommy, that note tells nothing, and she’ll go away and we’ll never 
know.” 

Tommy smoothed his back hair thoughtfully. “It’s one of the 
strangest things that I’ve ever come across,” he said; “she has never 
let fall one word—at least not in my hearing—about herself.” 

“Nor in mine. I wonder if she has told David anything?” 

“Tf she has, we’ll never know, at least not now; but the world is 
very small, and we are bound to come across her again—bound to. Or 
if she makes any success as a writer we’ll hear of her in that way.” 

“And somehow, Tommy, I find myself sorry for her—dreadfully 
sorry. I have said that she had no Bacchante in her, and the rest of it. 
Nonsense—when I was trying to be smart. But, Tommy, I don’t know 
what she is, except horribly self-controlled. And sometimes she has 
struck me as being so outside of things—everything—as so lonely. I 
wish I had asked her some questions. I’m afraid that I ought to have 
persuaded her to some confidence. I have always heard tears in her 
voice—always——” 

“ And now they are in your voice.” 

“We pass each other crawling along the road of life, and if one does 
not scream or howl, we take it for granted that all is right——-” 

“We cannot pry.” 

“T feel as if she had died, and we had not tried to help her.” 

“She has never allowed us to come near enough to her to help her.” 

“T am the elder. I have had experience of life—at least far more 
than she. I should have approached her. Her eyes are quiet—yes, very 
quiet, too quiet—but every now and then a light and a longing would 
come into them which I should have heeded; and now there is tragedy 
in the air; I know it—I feel it.” 

“Oh, you women!” 

“Tt’s true, Tommy. I feel as if she had died, and we had not tried 
to help her!” 


And out on the steps of Mrs. Waint’s house David stood waiting. 
The tall, sparse poplars were waving in the afternoon wind, the sunlight 
was yellowing towards its last rays, and David, with his hat in his hand, 
seemed to be enjoying the scene. He had sent a little note up by 
Melinda, and had received a verbal answer, and while he waited he 
watched the smoke that curled away from his cigarette. He looked the 
prosperous, well-kept gentleman that he was, equipped for walking in 
a brand-new golf suit, with a soft gray hat that matched it in his hand. 
He was dressed with extreme care, apparently, with nothing left to 
mark the morning’s struggle save, perhaps, a rigid line or two about 
his mouth that disappeared in a smile when Hetty came down the stairs. 
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“T am so glad that you can take a last little walk with me,” he 
said, as they went away side by side under the poplars. 

“And I am glad to go,” Hetty answered; then she paused to pick 
a few violets that showed themselves in the border of the path. 

All the way out to the old quarry they talked haltingly of indiffer- 
ent things; then as they turned to come home, which Hetty did almost 
immediately, David said, “I want to thank you for your confidence, and 
to tell you that I have destroyed the letter.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ As a friend, I could not show it to Mrs. Rymer.” 

“Thank you.” 

“And I want to take the liberty of suggesting that you keep up 
your reserve—that you do not hint to any one what you have told to 
me? I understand it perfectly; others might not. I frightened you 
once in telling you that you were being talked about. I do not mean 
to frighten you now in asking you to keep silent; but I do ask it—if I 
may say so—for my sake.” 

Hetty looked up quickly. 

“T could not bear to hear you discussed ;” and his eyes looked full 
in hers. 

She turned her face away, and David could see that she was trem- 
bling from head to foot. But he had himself well in hand now, and 
went on quietly,— 

“JT should advise also, that you publish under the name of ‘ Hetty 
Lachlan,’ this book at least.” 


The trembling had ceased. 
“ Dilworth will be watching for it, you know, and another name on 


the title-page would cause the comment that I am so bold as to ask you 
to avoid.” 


“JT understand.” 
“ Believe me, I am not hinting at any blame,—there is no blame,— 


it was not your fault that you were dragged from your seclusion,—I 
am only asking that you protect yourself from coarse misunderstanding 


by keeping the same silence.” 


“Thank you.” 
“ And to-morrow night we will all escort you to the station—the 


Rymers, Tommy, and myself—just as usual, and, of course, you know 
that a telegram or a letter sent to Dilworth will always find me—and 
that I am yours—to command.” 

They had reached the steps by this, and, mounting slowly, they 
paused at the door. After a moment their eyes met; no words were 
spoken—none were needed; then Hetty handed the limp little violets 


from her coat to David, and went swiftly up the stairs. 
* * * * * 
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“ He’s in the studio, madam.” This answer was given to Hetty by 
a servant as she stood in the hall of her own house. She handed her 
umbrella to the man, but though he looked expectant, she did not give 
up the wilted flowers of which her hands were full. 

“There are some things in the cab,” she said, then turned away. 
Up three flights to the top of the house; she knocked at a door, and 
entered in answer to a call. A man stood looking out of the window 
with his hands in his pockets. 

“Well, Roger.” 

He whirled round on his heel—“ Hetty!” 

The girl stopped short, and a terrified look crept over her white 
face—only for a second—then she continued her advance. “How are 
you?” she said, and gave one cheek to his greeting—her hands were 
full of the withered flowers. “Am sorry I was not here to welcome 
you,” she went on, “but I was detained—unavoidably detained; it was 
too bad not to have any one to meet you.” 

“That’s all right; but you look worn out,” and he wheeled a chair 
forward for her. 

“T travelled all last night, you see; besides, I have been working.” 

“ Of course, and your book is to be published. I congratulate you.” 

“Yes, ‘little sister’ has accomplished something at last.” She did 
not take the chair provided, but walked about the room looking at the 
various studies and sketches that were scattered on chairs and easels, 
while the man, with his hands returned to his pockets, watched her 
curiously. 

“You are not well,” he said at last. 

“Oh, yes, I am—quite; but I have been still so long I’m become 
possessed of a travelling-devil.” 

“You should have gone with me.” 

“ Perhaps—perhaps it would have been, better; but if you don’t 
want to travel, Roger, let me go. I have demonstrated that I can take 
care of myself.” 

“T don’t think that you have,” Roger answered slowly, “but we can 
go, of course—go at once.” 

“How good you are—how good!—much too good, Roger; thank 
you. a thousand times; -I feel better already. Ill go and take off my 
things.” At the door she paused. “As a reward, Roger,” she added, 
“T’ll give up music for ever and ever—I’!] never sing again!” She was 
gone, and the man, turning once more to the window, leaned his fore- 
head against the cold glass, and closed his eyes. 


THE END. 
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of al] forms and grades, no matter where they arise or what the 

provocation generating them. And yet Judge Lynch, as he is 
popularly known, is reélected every year, and goes on dispensing his 
burnings, shootings, and neck-breakings with increasing certainty and 
frequency. By whom is he elected? Evidently his partisans are not a 
mere mob of unenlightened men. The phrase “ best citizens” has not 
been used unadvisedly in descriptions of those who were the exe- 
cutioners of Judge Lynch’s condemned felons. I have investigated 
some very bold and successful lynchings, not with a view to discovering 
where the blame lay, but rather in pursuit of knowledge which seems to 
me far more important than that which may be arrived at by the 
ordinary detective methods. In every case that has come under my 
view the lynching, if not actually done by the best citizens, has had 
something more than their mere passive approval. 

Men have been put to death without due process of law in highly 
enlightened centres, as, for example, one near Lafayette, Indiana, 
almost in sight of Purdue University, and two fairly under the shadow 
of the beautiful little college town, Newnan, Georgia; so that it can- 
not be said that lynching is the expression of ignorance through 
murder. A striking and famous case of capital punishment by mob 
law came under my observation—that is, I was on the ground just be- 
fore the act and immediately after. I refer to the killing of.the Italians 
in New Orleans, which was deliberately done by the very best citizens 
of that city. / ; 

I was spending the winter in Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, a suburb just 
across the Louisiana marshes east of New Orleans. A coastwise train 
on the L. and N. Railroad enabled me to go to the city early in the 
morning and return to Bay St. Louis in the evening. I was informed, 
soon after the proceedings in court began to foreshadow a failure of 
justice in the trial of the Italians for murder, that lynching would 
probably be the result; so I kept my eyes open. A mass meeting was 
held in the most public square of New Orleans. It was not a crowd of 
ruffians; the leading business men, including the most influential 
lawyers, doctors, and notaries, were most conspicuous, and a calm, ex- 
planatory speech was made by a leader of reforms in politics and 
municipal economy. There was no appearance of undue excitement, 


no bloodthirsty appeal was made. The speaker simply stated the fact 
os 


| T must be true that every good citizen condemns lawless proceedings 
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that organized murder had shown itself able to laugh at the courts and 
juries of New Orleans, and that the time had come for the people to 
defend themselves by doing what juries and sheriffs ought, but dared 
not, to do. 

In accordance with what that very deliberate and dispassionate 
speaker suggested as a remedy for the existing evil, a remarkably 
solemn and orderly procession of armed men soon made its way to the 
prison and there killed the Italians. The terrible deed was done, not by 
a mob of masked ruffians, but by uncovered and determined citizens of 
spotless reputation. As to the actual shooting I do not speak; but 
certainly the best citizens of the great city of New Orleans were in the 
movement and approved of its result. It was a studied and precon- 
certed response to a helpless attitude of court and jury. 

The facts appeared, and were believed, to be that an Italian secret 
society called Mafia existed, and that its double object was crime and 
the avoidance of punishment by perjury, subornation, intimidation, and 
violence. Some of the Mafia were arrested and tried for the brutal 
killing of an officer. The result was a failure of justice; each juror 
probably felt that to sign a verdict of guilty was but to jeopardize his 
own life; moreover, there were signs of attempted subornation and 
intimidation as well as almost indubitable perjury. Witnesses showed 
that they were afraid to testify freely. Added to these features of the 
trial was the singular fact that although the accused Italians were poor, 
they were nevertheless able to employ for their defence the ablest and 
most expensive criminal lawyers in the city. The best citizens felt the 
predicament most keenly; here was a complete machine for strangling 
courts and baffling every attempt to punish outrageous crime. It was a 
condition which rooted itself deeper than the “law and the eternal 
source” of organized justice among men. 

In every lynching that I have investigated there has been clear 
evidence of a feeling that the preservation of most sacred rights de- 
manded it. While the actual executioners, in perhaps most cases, have 
been men somewhat open to general criticism as citizens, the body of 
force behind them has represented popular local feeling. This might 
be reasonably inferred from the impossibility of apprehending and 
convicting the lynchers; but I have found better proof in the unre- 
served statements of conditions and feelings given me on the spot by 
both men and women of highest Christian character, not only in the 
South, but in every part of the country where lynching has been 
resorted to. The speakers might condemn mobs in general; but in 
their own particular case there was a claim of extreme, imperious 
provocation. 

The first case of capital punishment by order of Judge Lynch 
coming under my observation was in the vicinity of a little town in 
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North Georgia not very far from Atlanta. The- victim was a negro 
guilty of the usual outrageous crime. He was confronted by the white 
woman and confessed. ‘The sheriff took him to jail, and that night 
came the mob; in other words, there arrived a large body of the most 
substantial and reputable citizens from round about. They forced the 
jail and took away the prisoner. I mounted a fleet horse and followed, 
in company with the sheriff, overtaking them a mile out of town, where 
they had halted to do their terrible work. 

Less than half a dozen of the lynchers were under the influence of 
liquor; the rest, to the number of a hundred and fifty, showed no very 
great excitement; they seemed firm of purpose, quite serious, and had 
little to say beyond laconic remarks of practical application to the 
business in hand. The sheriff at once remonstrated with the leaders, 
but for some time they proceeded with their gruesome preparations 
without paying any attention to him; still, he persisted so earnestly 
that a small number joined him in assuring the others that it would 
be better to take the negro back to jail and let the law have its inevi- 
table course. The argument was long drawn, and at last a party of ten, 
consisting of those who had come over to the sheriff’s way of thinking, 
was detailed to escort the culprit to town, while the sheriff and I re- 
mained with the main body of the crowd, using all our eloquence and 
ingenuity to prevent pursuit and recapture. 

We had a refractory audience, not loud or passionate, but grim, 
sententious, bent upon destruction. They stood for a while, wavered, 
sternly bade us get out of their way, listened sullenly again, then 
marched over us. We galloped around them and tried to hinder them 
again and again; but we were as straws in the current of their slug- 
gishly steady stream while they poured back towards town. We were 
all presently doomed to an awful surprise, for suddenly we came upon 
the negro swinging aloft over the road, suspended by a rope looped 
fast around a strong oak limb. His guard of honor had hanged him 
and vanished. The crowd riddled his spinning form with bullets and 
buck-shot. The moon and stars in a splendid midnight southern sky 
looked down upon the scene with an expression of vast, luminous in- 
difference. 

Lynching usually takes place in agricultural districts where homes 
are more or less isolated, and therefore peculiarly exposed to the sort of 
depredations for which Judge Lynch metes out his swiftest and most 
direct punishment. The Southern States being almost wholly agricul- 
tural, white families are most frequently found surrounded by those 
of the black race. The latter are, as a rule, trustworthy, or at worst 
harmless; but among them are a certain number of depraved creatures 
sure to accept every opportunity to do evil. They are the black sheep 
of a dark flock, And just here is the place to note one of the cardinal 
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faults of the Southern negroes: they rarely fail to harbor black 
criminals, no matter how heinous their acts. A fugitive reeking with 
the blood of murder; and of outrage infinitely worse, finds sympathetic 
asylum in every cabin he comes to. It is the race blindly justifying 
itself as against its superior enemy, the white man. 

Before the negroes were freed there were very few heinous crimes 
hooked against them in the South; since the close of the war the one 
supremely exasperating outrage has become more and more frequent; 
and as lynching certainly follows, mob executions have multiplied 
apace. Other crimes, sometimes not very terrible ones, have, however, 
called for Judge Lynch’s swift punishment. A negro who obstructed a 
railroad and caused disaster and death was cooked upon a stove—a 
heathenish vengeance for a heathenish act; but in Indiana some white 
men were hanged because they were suspected of stealing and other 
minor felonies. 

Politics and religion have somehow influenced the operations of 
mob law, especially in rural districts throughout the South. It is 
everywhere remarked that a negro preacher and a white politician of 
lowest grade always have their hands in every race riot, race quarrel, 
and lynching. The trouble generates itself in the curious fact that 
what the whites as a body are “for,” the negroes are “against.” You 
may take this as a universal rule clinched by a few notable exceptions. 
In any neighborhood nothing is better settled than that if the white 
politician advocates a certain measure, the negro preacher opposes it, 
right or wrong, and vice versa; if the village whites favor a street im- 
provement or the building of a town hall, the blacks are against it to a 
man. And while this antagonism runs very mildly in a general way, 
every public movement, from a political mass meeting to a lynching, 
partakes of it. 

In a large number of cases involving outrageous crime and lawless 
capital punishment the greatest momentum is given to extreme ven- 
geance by the difficulty of making prompt arrest. The officer tracks his 
expected prisoner from cabin to cabin where he has been unlawfully 
sheltered, fed, and aided in his flight. This is occasionally true of a 
certain class of whites: Rube Burrow, the notorious train robber and 
murderer, was thus harbored for months; but in those parts of the 
South where lynching has been most frequent the negroes almost in- 
variably aid their lawless fellows to escape punishment, and, of course, 
the more the law is baffled the higher rises the tide of public exaspera- 
tion. 

I have never known of but one case where negroes lynched a man; 
this was in Mississippi; the victim was a negro who had committed the 
usual crime against one of his race. The execution was quite “orderly” 


and business-like, resulting in very little public excitement or com- 
Veu, LXIV.—17 i 
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ment. Indeed, what seemed most memorable about the affair in the 
common mind of the neighborhood was a trifling incident. The 
lynched negro had a little mongrel dog. Late on the night of the 
lynching a well-known white man, pretty deep in his cups, went stum- 
bling along the path from the village groggery to his home and fell limp 
under a tree. Towards daybreak, when the moon sailed high, he was 
awakened from his stupid sleep by a slimy tongue’s touch on his face. 
It was the negro’s ‘dog, and high above him, dangling in the dim sheen, 
was the stark negro himself. From that moment the dog never forsook the 
white man’s heels, following him, loving him, serving him with pathetic 
faithfulness, until old age kindly returned him, possibly, to the com- 
pany of his colored master. 

There is no argument to be made in support of lynch-law, and if 
there were it would be no task of mine. What does thrust itself 
violently into consideration is the natural lynch-impulse which seems 
to be lying, ready to start, just under the surface of humanity. Nothing 
is easier than to sit in judgment a thousand miles from the scene, and 
at an infinite distance from the source of passion; but how about it 
all when the immeasurable stress of outrage suddenly strains our own 
heart-cords? The situation has been solemnly adjudicated time and 
again. A man’s wife, daughter, or sister has been wrecked; he has, 
single-handed, lynched the wrecker, and a court and jury have given 
the approval of judicial record to his masterful contempt of the legal 
method of trial, judgment, and execution. It is the unwritten law to- 
day governing courts and juries that a man may kill on sight the 
destroyer of that basis upon which rests his deepest domestic happiness ; 
yet such a killing is as surely lynching as the hanging of a negro by a 
mob. When constitutional courts and juries calmly, after patient in- 
vestigation, approve unlawful killing, what shall we say to Judge 
Lynch and his jury? They have both bowed in acknowledgment of a 
human well of impulse, the ancient and ineradicable source of self- 
defence, haven’t they, or have they? The question comes up in the 
midst of every area darkened by a lynching. If a man may take the law 
by force, and with impunity kill the seducer of his wife or daughter, 
why may not a community do a like thing to the negro who commits an 
infinitely greater outrage? This, in effect, is the argument met witb 
whenever I have undertaken to look over the scene of Judge Lynch’s 
operations. 

Probably nothing peculiarly American should be expected to fall 
short of humorous application. Our most serious moods know how to 
retire under cover of a fine skirmish line of fun. In this we are much 
like, and yet wholly unlike, the ancient Greeks, who made gladness 
play as sheet lightning around the whole horizon of experience, and 
drop like a falling star into the abysm of their dread of death. We 
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have sometimes made comedy take tragedy’s place, even at a lynching- 
bee, as may serve our purpose here to illustrate with an account at 
second hand. 

A negro in Alabama had a quarrel with a white man who in the 
end pounded him unmercifully with a club. To get even on the score 
and set one notch over for good measure, the negro soon afterwards 
burned the white man’s home; whereupon all the neighborhood of 
whites rose as one person and went gunning for Buck, the fire-bug, and 
in a lonely wood shot him, so that he lay spread out as flat, limp, and as 
full of holes as a fish-net. There they left him. A month later another 
house was burned. The culprit was tracked from the embers to a 
distant cabin, where he was captured. Everybody’s eyes grew large of 
a sudden and stared wildly; everybody’s under jaw sagged like a fool’s; 
for it was Buck they had in hand. He was yet sore enough of his 
many wounds, but vigorous and lively. 

When confronted by his accusers, the leader of whom was his old’ 
enemy, Buck confessed and begged for mercy. His plea did not find 
favor in the mob’s mind; it was thought safer to hang him and add a 
few more bullet-holes to the many already troubling him, which was 
forthwith done. During the process of hauling him on high there was 
a merry fusillade, and just as he reached the extreme altitude, with the 
pistol-balls raising a great dust out of his baggy garments, one missile 
hit the rope at his neck, and snip! down he came. 

His sudden descent took the crowd by surprise; but the further 
fact that he “struck the ground a-runnin’,” as the man who told me 
the story expressed it, actually dazed them. In short, Buck escaped 
by plunging into a dense wood, and could not be found again, although 
the search lasted for nearly a week night and day. Five years later a 
man who knew Buck well dropped into a hardware store in Nashville, 
Tennessee, and while transacting some business chanced to catch a 
familiar ray from the grinning face of the firm’s black porter. It was 
Buck, and the observer held his peace, preferring not to renew the old 
acquaintance just then. 

Of course, however, curiosity had to be assuaged. When a good 
private opportunity offered the man from Alabama made bold to accost 
Buck, whose black cheeks turned ash-gray at the sound of his real 
name, now a mere legend, spoken in a strangely familiar tone close to 
his ear. 

“ Buck, you black scamp, what are you doing here?” 

“De goo’ Lor’!” 

There was the bullet-scar on his neck, and there were the pits in his 
great bare arms where the Winchester balls had clipped through while 
he swung between soil and sky. Buck looked despair. 

“Tt’s all right, I guess, Buck,” said the man, after listening to a 
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story of reform rich with internal evidence of truth, which, supple- 
mented by Buck’s improved appearance, was convincing,— It’s all 
right, Buck—George, I should say” (the proprietor of the establishment 
passing near),—“ it’s all right, George; go on and be honest and make 
a good nigger of yourself. You’ve had enough hanging and shooting 
to satisfy any reasonable coon, I should think.” 

Buck grinned reminiscently and shambled off to move some stoves. 

“ He’s the best worker, that George, I ever had about me,” said the 
proprietor, coming nearer. “Do you know him?” 

“A long time ago I did,” was the indifferent reply; and there the 
incident closed. 

Even if lynch-law is taken as excusable on certain grounds, and 
from the point of view occupied by the mob, what can be said by 
humane and thoughtful people (no matter what their sympathy with 
those whose incurable wrongs have set going the tempest of vengeance) 
‘when Judge Lynch’s hasty court blindly condemns an innocent man? 
Justice is never in a hurry; patience and care attend her processes of 
investigation ; no sudden temper disturbs her nicely equilibrated scales ; 
and it is her unhindered work that must preserve civilization. We all 
understand this. American institutions are the embodiment of a clear 
recognition by us of the principle that the people make the laws and 
must not break them; that it is better to sustain inadequate courts and 
inefficient juries than to have no courts and no juries. And yet the 
“law’s delays” and the “tricks of the lawyers” are pointed to as ex- 
cellent excuses for mob jurisdiction and hasty execution. 

There was a case in Indiana—a case very little discussed at any 
time—in which a man, a worthless tramp, was swung to a bridge-cord 
for assaulting a little girl, After he was dead it came out that no 
assault had been committed by him or any other person. 

That may be an archaic maxim of the law-books, assuming an 
ethical preference for coddling many criminals rather than injuring 
one innocent suspect. The larger truth, however, is that society and 
civilization are built upon the sacrificial bones of harmless individuals 
necessarily offered up for the good of the manv. Government has 
always jealously guarded its right of eminent domain, not only in the 
estate, but in the living body of its citizen. The mob assumes the 
same imperious radical sovereignty, and does not consider the waste of 
a single individual as an appreciable element in the problem of self- 
protection. What if two or three highly useful and influential citizens 
be killed in besieging a cabin defended by a criminal condemned to 
death by Judge Lynch? The loss is considered as nothing, if in the 
end a ravisher’s dusky body oscillates yonder, an oe pendulum tick- 
ing off the certainties of fate. 

And in the long run it is certainty of fate that counts. Inevitable 
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death for the crime of rape is what Southern popular feeling demands. 
It is said that under existing legal rules of procedure there is no 
reasonable certainty; the violent presumption of absolute innocence so 
long as evidence has not eliminated all reasonable doubt, is, they say, 
but an instrument with which courts and lawyers distract the brain and 
intimidate the conscience of jurors. The argument is also made that 
all legislation governing the courts and legal practice is shaped by 
lawyers, who alone possess sufficient technical knowledge to frame 
statutes on that subject, and that lawyers invariably shape the rules of 
both criminal and civil practice so as to preserve and even render 
more and more difficult the maze of procedure. Delay by lawful con- 
tinuances, changes of venue, new trials on the ground of error, appeals, 
and a score of other turnings and squirmings are alleged to be sources 
of violent popular impatience in cases of unusually atrocious crime. 
The people immediately and tremendously affected cannot feel the 
same calm, philosophical eddy of patience with which disinterested 
and distant parts of the commonwealth regard these lingering and 
nagging court trials. 

One abominable criminal declared absolutely innocent and set free, 
with badges of approval pinned upon him by a constitutional court 
and a lawful jury, although unanimously convicted by popular opinion, 
testifies, so the people think, to a greater lesion in the structure of the 
body of justice than can be inflicted by the sudden and certain execu- 
tion of that same criminal by a mob. We are probably far distant from 
the day when the people directly affected by the shock of an outrageous 
crime, and quivering under the strain of a sudden and appalling 
recognition, the flash of defiance from an arch-fiend of atrocity, will 
accept the cold truth that vengeance, in a legal sense, belongs exclu- 
sively and of right to the slow and pottering courts. The viper’s sting 
automatically enforces the contact of the grinding heel, the crushing 
of the flattened head; even the bite of a musquito moves the giant’s 
hand: to the stroke of vengeance. 

In all parts of the South I have found the people saying that the 
only remedy for the lynching evil is a cessation of the revolting crime 
that causes it. I have heard it said everywhere that the negroes them- 
selves hold the key to the situation; that they have but to turn out 
bodily upon every occasion and help to apprehend the accused; show 
beyond doubt that they have no sympathy with one of their race who 
outrages both nature and law; prove by prompt refusal of asylum that 
they too have declared the fiend’s outlawry; then will lynching be re- 
duced to the minimum, and not till then. Here seems to be the true 
starting-point of education: begin with a view to removing the cause. 
Lynching is but a manifestation of popular discontent with conditions: 
remove the conditions by education. 
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But the people of the South resent the assumption that it is the 
white people who need educating and reforming. They say that it is . 
illogical and futile to premise, before beginning the reckoning, that the 
white lyncher, and not the black destroyer of a white woman’s body 
and soul, is the true target of educational aim. It is the negro who 
commits the initial, moving outrage: go to the source and purify it. 
Certainly until this be done there will come, they say, no slackening of 
Judge Lynch’s power, no narrowing of his jurisdiction. 

A distinguished Southerner, beloved by both negroes and whites for 
his Christian charity, his broad sympathy, and his constant human 
kindness in all the relations of life, spoke to me in substance thus: 

“The Southern white men and women are the negro’s best earthly 
friends. In a general way the negroes will admit this; but let a black 
man commit the atrocious crime so terrible to the white man’s soul, 
and instantly every cabin from the Rio Grande to the Potomac becomes 
his welcome refuge and every negro feels bound to protect him. You 
may deny that this is really so; but I tell you it is the general rule that 
the moment the white man’s representative of the law takes a step 
towards a negro, the whole black race shows resentment. It would, I 
admit, be the same with the whites were they in the negroes’ shoes; but 
that does not change the condition; so long as race prejudice exists it 
will be necessary for the weak race to be governed by the strong. The 
negroes will have to learn their lesson by experience; the earlier they 
get it by heart the better for them and for us. The moment that the 
negroes show absolute recognition of the law you will see lynching 
rapidly lose its popular support.” 

It will be distinctly understood by the reader that nowhere in this 
sketch have I offered an opinion or theory of my own. I have en-. :’ 
deavored simply to report the situations and conditions as they 
appeared, viewed through the atmosphere of the scenes under considera- 
tion and in the light of the centres of influence nearest to the scenes 
themselves. For himself the reader must gather what gloom or what 
nebulous consolation may be offered by the facts as they exist. I have 
no fine splendor of peroration with which to shroud myself as I take 
leave of a most disagreeable subject; but my memory is haunted with 
a laconic summing up of the situation in the South by as good a citizen 
as the South, or any other section of our great country, holds. Said 
he: “ As long as negroes rape our wives and daughters we are going to 
lynch negroes; put that in your pipe and smoke it.” He looked terribly 
sincere. 





THE ILLUMINATION OF LEE MOY 


BY DR. C. W. DOYLE 
Author of The Taming of the Jungle 


I. 


FEW months ago the passengers on the lower end of Kearney 
A Street, near Clay Street, San Francisco, were startled by the 

shrill cries of a pretty, well-dressed young Chinese woman in 
hot pursuit of a sturdy little Oriental about four years old with a 
budding ‘pig-tai]. The little man had a good start, but he ran in a 
curious fashion, with outstretched arms and feet planted far apart, and 
with a rolling,- unsteady gait. 

“My Bibi, my Bibi!” shrilled the woman in pidgin English; “slop 
him, my lil Lee Moy, slop him!—he dlunk! he dlunk!” 

He was too young to have acquired a taste for sam shu (Chinese 
gin), and yet he ran strangely, and if he were not stopped he would 
certainly run into the car that was even then crossing Clay Street. 

As he stepped off the curb he swerved and ran into the hind wheel 
of a carriage that was drawn up at the corner. The young lady who 
was in the carriage got out instantly and lifted the little man up. He 
was bleeding from a cut on the forehead,—and he was in a gorgeous 
rage, striking wildly about him and saying, “Dam you! lemme go! 
lemme go!” and his breath reeked of ardent waters. His knowledge of 
English was almost limited to expletives such as befitted his breath, and 
such as go hand in hand with the march of civilization and help to 
establish it amongst the heathen. 

The young lady carried him into the carriage, whilst he fought and 
swore furiously. 

“It mine—the bibi mine; glim to me; he only dlunk,” said the 
Chinese woman as she scrambled into the carriage. But the Fair 
Samaritan held a blood-dabbled handkerchief to the little one’s head 
with the resolve of—a Samaritan. Some one in the crowd round the 
carriage, guessing the situation, shut the door and instructed the coach- 
man to drive to the Receiving Hospital. 

The cool young gentleman who dressed the child’s wound at the 
hospital might have been embarrassed by the mother’s hysterical mani- 
festations and utterances of distrust, had not her sister of the West 
taken her hand and quieted her by the magical touch of sympathy 

“Tt is not much?” asked the Fair Samaritan. 

“No; but the little beggar’s awfully drunk—pardon me for telling 
the truth—and he ought to be spanked,” answered the youthful leech, 
regarding his interlocutor with a look of admiration, now that he had 


time for other things than mere dressings and bandages. 
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“ Drunk?” she queried in a tone of horror.. “ Oh, yes, I remember 
now,” she went on; “his mother said he was—in that eondition. How 
dreadful!—and the child is so young!” , 

The mother took her little one into her arms after the last pin had 
been adjusted. She regarded those about her—especially the young 
surgeon—with a curious suspicion. (“Devils they be, without doubt. 
White Devils!” she thought to herself. “And I fear even their gifts; 
and perchance they look with the Evil Eye.”) On the same principle 
she rejected the ten-dollar gold-piece that the young lady had put into 
the palm of Lee Moy. But the kindness and the consideration that 
had been shown to her and her little one had their due effect, so that 
she relented to the extent of giving her address. She was Suey Yep, 
of the household of Lee Chung, who was a merchant on Jackson Street. 
She would even accept conveyance to her home in the white woman’s 
carriage, For the lady with the fair hair had a countenance that begat 
confidence, as one found on further reflection. 

Yes; she would certainly bring Lee Moy to-morrow and have his 
wound dressed; and she would not give him any more sam shu to-night, 
—if the Heaven Born wished it. 

The Heaven Born did wish it. 

Then, turning to the doctor, Suey Yep went on: “ But, always, you 
will know that Lee Moy is dlunk. Is it not so, Light of Mine Eyes?” 
she queried, caressing the little one. And Lee Moy nodded his head 
solemnly and stared vacantly before him. 

“You see,” she resumed, “ you see, he no play when he no dlunk, 
but sit and sit and say nulling. So I give him sam shu—one, two, tlee 
dlinks; and then he clap his hands, and say he see birds and flowers; 
and he laugh and dance, and then my heart laugh and dance. But to 
sit and sit and no play—that is bad for Lee Moy. Eh, Light in Dark- 
_ ness?” And Lee Moy again nodded slowly, and said in his own tongue: 
“Home, mother; take me home. It is night, and the light sleepeth, 
so that I cannot see to play any more.” 

“Hush, Sun at Noon. Thou art but tired.” She glanced suspi- 
ciously at the young medico whilst she whispered to the little one, as 
though she feared the White Devil might have understood her. 

“Yes, I am tired, tired ;—and ’tis very dark. And I would sleep, 
for tis night, and very dark.” 

Now, the sun was at high noon. 

“This is a very interesting case,” said the young diagnostician, 
adjusting his pince-nez preparatory to airing his learning—and his lack 
of tact. “Our patient is drunk, to begin wit ” 

“Velly, velly dlunk!—tha’s all,” interrupted Lee Moy’s mother. 

“Yes; he’s drunk, and he’s”—the man of science hesitated, look- 
ing at the slant-eyed woman, who regarded him suspiciously. 
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“Yes?” queried the Fair Samaritan. 

“ And he’s blind,—stone-blind.” 

“Blind!—Lee Moy blind?” shrieked the mother. “No, no; oh, 
no! See, he only dlunk—velly dlunk—velly dlunk! I make him dlunk 
myself—with sam shu.” 

As she ran out of the door with her son in her arms, she lapsed into 
her native tongue: “Lee Moy, Lee Moy!” she moaned, hugging the 
little one to her bosom; “thou art not blind, son of mine; not blind, 
not blind! See, I made thee drunk, and the waters were too strong, 
and thou couldst not see therefor.” 

They watched her as she ran across the street, attracting the atten- 
tion of the passengers by her frantic haste and her passionate utter- 
ances. 

““A very pretty case,” said the young medico in a half soliloquy; 
“a very pretty case. But I’ve frightened the woman out of her senses, 
—and she’ll never come back,—and I should like to have seen the little 
beggar again.” 

“To find out the cause of his blindness, and whether it is remedi- 
able?” asked the young woman with an earnestness that puckered her 
brow for an instant. 

ce Yes.” 

“ Will ten o’clock to-morrow morning suit you?” 

“ Admirably ;—but you won’t succeed.” 

“ Good-evening, sir,” and she smiled gravely as she stepped into her 
carriage. 


II. 


THE next morning, at nine o’clock, there came to the store of Lee 
Chung a well-appointed carriage with two men in livery on the box. 
One of them opened the door of the carriage, from which the Fair 
Samaritan alighted with an armful of parcels. 

“This is Lee Chung’s store?—you are Lee Chung?” she asked of 
the well-to-do Chinaman who sat smoking behind the counter. 

“Whall you want?” was the tentative reply. 

“T want ten pounds of the best tea you have for sale.” 

“Ten pounds?” asked the Chinaman with some astonishment. 
“Ten pound cos’ two hundud dolla. You no wan’ ee so much.” 

For answer, she put ten double-eagles on the counter. “And whilst 
you are making up the parcel I would like to see Lee Moy.” 

“Lee Moy!—Who Lee Moy?” 

“Oh, well, if you don’t know, I don’t think I want the tea,” re- 
plied the young lady with the serious face. 

Now Lee Chung had obligations to meet; and the New Year was 
at hand, when all Chinamen in good standing pay their debts; and two 
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hundred dollars would make him an Honorable Man. Besides, the 
white woman appeared to be honest,—and she certainly had a carriage 
with two horses champing silver bits! and two men-servants who waited 
on her! She would, doubtless, come again if the tea suited her. And 
Quong Lung, his creditor (smooth, fat hog!) sat on his very soul, and 
flouted him openly when they met. 

“We drink fifty pounds of tea every year at my house,” said the 
fair White Devil; “and Quong Lung, whose name I see on these 
packages (pointing to the tea), doubtless sells you better tea than he 
sells us. I have been told you are an honest man, and to be trusted; 
but you don’t know where Lee Moy is; and Quong Lung is not an 
honest man.” 

Were ever such arguments!—and was ever such luck before! Here 
was a chance of paying Quong Lung in full, and of answering his jeers 
with hard cash; and of establishing a retail trade at fifty per cent. 
profit of not less than one thousand dollars a year! Besides, the trade 
of those who drink tea at the houses of people who keep horses and 
carriages and men-servants was not to be despised. 

Then, too, the woman was young; and of a beautiful countenance 
that could not harbor lies,—although her eyes were set a little too 
straight in her head;—but to meet Quong Lung to-morrow, and look 
him in the face! 

“Well; Lee Moy up ’tairs. You wan’ see him? Come; I show 


you.” 


III. 


Tus is what the Fair Samaritan saw after she had climbed the dark 
stairs behind the store and peeped into a room that was in semi-dark- 
ness, whilst she repressed Lee Chung with a warning finger that en- 
forced silence. It was a room of considerable dimensions, with a low 
ceiling. The windows were so ill-placed, besides being barricaded, that 
the room was in a twilight gloom, although the day was bright without. 
Its furniture was curiously disposed close against the walls, thus leaving 
a wide space in its midst. And in the room the woman Suey Yep was 
taking part with the little Lee Moy in what was evidently a daily oc- 
currence. 

With palms folded suppliantly before her, she regarded Lee Moy 
with a look of inexpressible love tinged with sadness. He was hitting 
wildly about him with a toy whip, and shouting angrily, his language 
being punctuated by strong Anglo-Saxon expletives. 

“Dam you, mother! Why cometh not the sun?” 

She submitted with the patience of an Oriental to the imperious 
language of my Lord, her Man-Child. 

“Oh, son of mine,” she replied with infinite tenderness; “the sun 
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is still at Pekin, drying his hair,—-for he hath but now risen from his 
ocean bed. When he hath had his morning meal, and washed his face 
with dew, and decked himself with marigolds, he will mount clouds of 
purple and.gold and amber, and come to San Francisco.” 

“Do they of Pekin see more of him than we do?” 

“Yes, son.—Oh, would we were there!” she sobbed; “for the sun 
always shines there, but here it is mostly dark.” 

“We will go there, mother; at once!”’ He held up his hand for his 
mother to take. 

“ But it is a long and stony road from here to Pekin, and we must 
eat and drink before we start.” 

She led him to a little table, and set cakes before him and a cup of 
tea,—which she fortified with a generous draught of sam shu. 

When he had satisfied his appetite, she prepared him another cup 
similarly sophisticated, and set it before him. 

“Drink once more,” she said; “for when we have left San Fran- 
cisco we shall have no more tchah (tea) till we reach Pekin.” 

And the little man drank as he was directed, and prepared for his 
daily flight across—the world. 

“Mother,” he said, “I would have thee remember that the white 
yee-sung (physician) will expect us soon. Hasten, therefore.” 

Round and round the room she led him in tortuous fashion. 

“A great wind cometh,” she said once; “and we are on the sea. 
Beware!” She fanned him vigorously, simulating a gale, whilst he drew 
a boatswain’s whistle from his blouse, and blew it loudly. 

“The passage is serious, my Lord,” said Suey Yep; “and we shall 
scarce weather the storm—unless we order it safe.” 

“Order it safe; and proceed.” 

“ How shall that be, my Lord Captain?” 

“Throw Jonah overboard,—he that the White Devils tell of at the 
Mission where I go sometimes for the sweetmeats.” 

“It is done, my Captain,” said Suey Yep, overturning a chair; 
“and the great fish hath swallowed him.” 

They resumed their journey about and about the room, she prattling 
to him the while. 

“The sea that was black and reflected the stars is paler, my Lord; 
and the moon hath fled.” 

“The morn cometh, mother.” 

“Canst see the light in the east, my little Lee Moy?” 

“Yea, mother.” 

As she drew him past the household shrine, she took therefrom a 
burning punk and waved it before his face. 

“T perceive, too, the smoke of Pekin,” said Lee Moy. 
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“?Tis time, then, to drink more tchah ere we set foot in the Flowery 
Land.” 

Once more she plied him with the tea that deceived. 

“The sun cometh, mother,” he said soon after. 

“Ts he alone this morning?” 

“No, mother; his attendants be with him in shining robes.” 

“Canst see the land ahead?” 

“Yes, Suey Yep. Oh, make haste!” 

“We are there, Great Traveller,” she said presently, as she called 
a halt. . 

“Qh, son of mine,” she went on, “it was a great journey!—and 
full of perils!|—and the way was dark!—But we are now in our own 
country, and the young light is abroad. Is it not so?” 

The child let her hand go, and ran forward a step or two tentatively, 
with outstretched arms and with unsteady gait. 

“Ts this my meadow, mother?” he asked. 

“ Assuredly, Lee Moy; and see it is carpeted with flowers all 
spangled with dew. Red are the flowers, and gold, and pink, and 
saffron; and the dew thereon is of many tints. See, my son, here is a 
bunch of violets and cherry blossoms—how fragrant they be!”—and 
she held a bunch of green leaves that had been dipped in a tincture of 
musk to his face. 

“And the steed, Billy, is it here? and my chariot?” he asked 
thickly. 

“They await my Lord.” 

After placing him in a wheeled chair, she donned a set of toy har- 
ness with jingling bells; and yoking herself to the chair, she put the 
reins in his hands. 

“Glup! glup, Billy!” he shouted, cracking his whip, and swearing 
like a Saxon for the encouragement of his steed. “Glup, damme!” 

It was at this juncture that the Fair Samaritan made herself known 
to those in the room. She tapped on the toy drum that she had in her 
hand, thus arresting the progress of the scene she had witnessed. 

“Good-morning, Lee Moy. See what I have brought for you;” and 
she slipped the drum-strap over his head. “ And here is a trumpet, to 
tell of your coming to the people of Pekin.” 

He did not understand the Fair Samaritan’s words, but her voice 
was pleasant and friendly,—and the drum and trumpet were certainly 
very real. He stretched his hand towards her, and Lee Chung said, 
“Lee Moy like feel face.” 

She bent her face to the little one, who lightly passed his hand 
over it, saying aloud, “Good, good!” After a pause, he went on gravely, 
“T like you. I go see yee-sung with you.” 

He made no demur as she carried him down to her carriage, Suey 
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Yep following in their wake and explaining, “ He heap dlunk, you see. 
He no blind. Yee-sung no telle he blind.” 

“Perhaps the yee-sung can make him see flowers and dance all the 
time, Suey Yep,— without making him drunk.” 

“*Melican yee-sung can do that?” 

“Sometimes; and we will see what can be done to-day.” 


IV. 

“ GOoD-MORNING, madam; I see you have succeeded,” said the man 
of science as the Fair Samaritan carried Lee Moy into the surgery of 
the Receiving Hospital. 

She smiled gravely and said, “Please don’t express any opinion as 
to the nature of this case in the mother’s presence.” 

There was present, too, a brisk little man with a cheerful counte- 
nance and a kindly manner, who soon ingratiated himself with Lee 
Moy,—for he argued with candy. Cheerfulness and kindliness and 
candy are means not to be excluded from the armamentaria even of 
specialists; and this specialist had become famous through his use of 
them. Even Suey Yep thawed in his favor. 

The blinds were drawn, and the dressing of Lee Moy’s wound was 
done by the light of an Argand burner, the little child sitting on the 
Fair Samaritan’s lap. 

As soon as it was finished the Man Who Knew took the young 
medico’s place, and switched the light behind Lee Moy’s head. Chir- 
ruping like a bird, to attract Lee Moy’s attention, he focussed a pencil 
of light reflected from his ophthalmoscope on Lee Moy’s widely dilated 
pupils. ' 

They remained dilated, and Lee Moy did not even wince under the 
brilliant light! 

“Tt is the Evil Eye, perchance,” thought Suey Yep; but a glance at 
the Fair Samaritan’s face reassured her. 

“He only heap dlunk,” she vouchasfed pitifully to those present, 
looking helplessly at them. 

When the examination was over Suey Yep and Lee Moy were con- 
ducted to the carriage, the Fair Samaritan remaining behind with the 
Man Who Knew. 

“Well, doctor?” she asked. 

“He is hopelessly blind, and——” He paused, looking at her with 
kindly compassion. 

“ Proceed, sir.” 

“ And in a few weeks Lee Moy’s place will be vacant.” 

“ But, except for his blindness, he appears to be perfectly well,” she 
remonstrated. 
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“And yet he will die in a very few weeks. .The retina,” he ex- 
plained,—*“ the expansion of the optic nerve in the eyeball,—is the seat 
of malignant degeneration; the child’s total blindness proves that the 
optic nerves, which convey visual impressions to the brain, are similarly 
affected, and the growth will soon extend to the brain.” 

There were traces of tears on the Fair Samaritan’s face when she 
entered the carriage,—traces which did not escape Suey Yep’s vigilant 
scrutiny. 

“Oh, Lee Moy, Lee Moy!” sobbed the latter, pressing the little one, 
who was now fast asleep, to her bosom. “Thou art not blind, thou art 
not blind, Light in Darkness! I will yet complete thy illumination.” 

When he was lifted out of the carriage, he awoke and complained 
that his head ached. “Iam aweary, mother, and I would sleep, for the 
sun hath left the sky.” 

‘When the Fair Samaritan drove to Lee Chung’s store the next 
morning, she was denied admission to the upper apartments. 

“Lee Moy ill—velly ill,” said Lee Chung with considerable heat. 
“Go ’way! Small man with bad eye make him heap sick. Go ’way!” 
And he swore a round of torrid oaths, and spat on the ground. 

In spite of her reception, the Fair Samaritan called every day, for 
ten days, and was curtly dismissed every time. 

The next day a funeral procession left Lee Chung’s store: Suey 
Yep’s method of “illumination” had hastened the opening of Lee 
Moy’s eyes on the other side of the Great Darkness. 


Two months after, the Fair Samaritan,—who was greatly moved 
by the practice of a Providence that confers special favors on little chil- 
dren,—went once more to the store of Lee Chung. She would see 
Suey Yep and comfort her if it were possible. The sign over the door 
was changed, and referred to one “ Quong Lung, Merchant.” 

“This is Lee Chung’s store?” she asked. 

“This was Lee Chung’s store,” replied the stout, arrogant, be- 
spectacled Chinaman behind the counter, speaking with a refined 
English accent. (He was Quong Lung, a graduate of Yale, and a 
barrister of the Inner Temple, London,—and a man who knew, and 
ordered, many things in Chinatown.) 

“ And where is Lee Chung?” she continued. 

“In far Cathay; he sold out to me. He also told me about you.” 

“ And Suey Yep?” 

“Lee Chung sold her, also, to me for three thousand five hundred 
dollars before he took passage to China. She is a very pretty girl, as 
you know,—and she is a very paying investment.” He puffed his cigar 
insolently for a while, ‘watching the effect of his news with evident 


satisfaction. 
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After a pause, he said sententiously: 


“* God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.’” 


Then, with a well-bred sneer, “ And it is always a mistake for you, and 
your kind, to interfere with the ways of the Heathen.” Noticing her 
rising color, and that her breath came more quickly, he spoke once 


more in a tone full of menace: 
“Suey Yep is one of my chattels; never forget that fact! Any in- 


terference with my properfy by you, or by any one else, would result 
in the sudden and irreparable depreciation in value of that property. 
Whatever my shadow falls on withers—and, besides being a Master of 


Arts, I am a Master of Accidents!” 


¥ 


OUR ISLANDS 


BY HATTIE WHITNEY 


Or an outline engraved by the moon of a skeleton tree; 
With all their unknown and mysterious distance about them, 
A handful of flowers they seemed in the lap of the sea. 


A S a shadow of smoke they were vague, as the dusk in the marshes, 


But lo, at a cry that was tossed by the waves like a tangle 
Of seaweed, and set by the harp of the winds to a sigh, 

Our pennants swept wide and grew dim on the prairie of waters, 
Our masts trembled out in the berylline light of the sky. 


Not alone were there foes in the desperate rush of the battle, 
But demons there were, lurking under the clammy white coils 

Of mists intermingled with breathing of poisonous blossoms, 
That prisoned our kindred in mesh of their fever-born toils. 


We weighed not the cost nor the gain, and we sought not the guerdon, 
Yet all the wide world, looking on, hath pronounced the decree, 

That their sons from henceforth and for ages of time are our brothers— 
The sons of the islands that sleep in the lap of the sea. 
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BY MADGE MORRIS 


The minister with solemn words pronounced us one 
That long-ago, sweet hour when we were wed; 
And I—I thought it had been done,— 
I thought that we were one; 
That he would hold my hand in his 
All our life’s journey through— 
That we in deed and word and thought must be 
Each to the other true; 
Each to the other all that life desired 
Of love or of companionship of sex or soul, 
A unison of aim and hope and plan— 
No other woman in the world for him, 
For me no other man. 


as T ™ twain shall be one flesh,” the Bible said; 


One day—a strange and cruel day—he stopped 

And told me I must walk alone; that two 

Were never one, nor ever could be one. 

And then I saw that near unto the path he trod 
There was another pathway, parallel, but soon 
Diverging. And it was not in the one 

Wherein he stood that he placed me. 

Far back along the way which we had come 

I saw a woman’s tracks, made step by step 

In harmony with his; in sharp, swift agony I knew 
That they would go with his until the end, 

And never weary him; for they were Friendship’s tracks ; 
And Friendship walked in freedom by his side. 

In that cold, strange, new path, where he placed me— 
A burden lifted from his weary breast— 

Were many heaps of slender bleaching bones. 


The daylight fled; black night, without a star, 
Came down and shrouded me. 

I groped around, I tried to see, I tried to walk, 

But only stumbled over those cold, slender bones. 

Then all the souls of womanhood, that once 

Had habited those slim white bones, came near 

And tried to help me. But my feet were weak 

And heavy from long uselessness. My eyes 


Had learned to see but in Love’s light, 
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And from its cradle-time Love had been taught 
That—in a woman’s breast— 
“They twain shall be one flesh ;” 
It never had been shown to walk alone, 
It could not even think alone. 


I sat down helpless where I was; then all around 
I heard a shiver like the quivering of reeds 
Upon a river when the night-wind blows up stream, 
And from those heaps of bones there rose a cry, 
So strong, so deep and thousand-voiced and long, 
That all the darkness trembled. 
In its slow, shivering wail, I heard these words: 
“Why does the Holiest of Holies lie? 
Twain cannot be one flesh; 
Why is the sacredest of human ties 
Bound with such red mockery of Truth? 
Friendship hath only feet with which to climb— 
Yet climbs to heaven. Love hath both feet and wings, 
But Falsehood’s swaddling bandages have made of her 
So frail a thing that man must carry her, 
Or set her down and let her die. 
Go back and tell thy sister women not to love 
Till Love hath torn the bandage from her eyes 
And learned the power of her wings, 
And taught her feet to walk as free and proudly all 
Life’s way as Friendship walks. 
Go, go thou back, and tell to whom thou findest there 
That twain are not one flesh— 
That two shall not be one.” 


IT heard and bowed my head, and wept in wonderment, 
And wondering, I died. 

And there is one more heap of slim white bones 

For some one else to stumble over when 

To her, too suddenly, shall come the knowledge that 
Two must be two. 


Yet my lone soul, unsatisfied, 
Knows if there had been such another love 
And these had known and loved each other, 

Two had been one by law of Nature’s self. 
There would no longer then have been the need 
Of any far off Heaven, and death had ceased— 
Heaven would have come to dwell with them, 


And they for very joy could not have died. 
Von. LXIV.—18 





NOAH’S ARK * 


BY I. ZANGWILL 
Author of The Children of the Ghetto, The King of Schnorrers, etc. 


IL 


N a summer’s day towards the close of the first quarter of the 

() nineteenth century after Christ, Peloni walked in “the good 

place” of the Frankfort Judengasse and pondered. At times 

he came to a stand-still and appeared to study the inscriptions on the 

tumbled tombstones, or the carven dragons, shields, and stars, but his 

black eyes burnt inward and he saw less the tragedy of Jewish death 
than the tragedy of Jewish life. 

For “the good place” was the place of death. 

Here alone in Frankfort—in this shut-in bit of the shut-in Jew- 
street—was true peace for Israel. The rest of the Jew-street offered 
comparative tranquillity even to the living; yet when, ninety years 
before Peloni was born, the great fire had raged therein, the inhabitants 
had locked the Ghetto-gate against the Christians, less fearful of the 
ravaging flames than of their fellow-citizens. Even to-day, if he 
ventured outside the Judengasse, Peloni must tread delicately. The 
foot-path was not for him: he must plod on the dusty road, with all 
the other beasts. In some places the very road was too holy for him, 
and any passer-by might snatch off his hat in punishment for his 
breaking bounds. The ragged street-urchin or the staggering drunkard 
might cry to him “‘ Jud,’ mach mores: Jew, mind your manners.” 

Some ten years ago the Frankfort Ghetto had been verbally 
abolished by a civilized archduke, caught up in the wave of Napoleonic 
toleration. Peloni had shared in the exultation of the Jews at the final 
dissipation of the long night of medievalism. He had written a 
Hebrew poem on it, brilliantly rhymed, congested with apt quotations 
from Bible and Talmud, the whole making an acrostic upon the name 
of the enlightened Karl Theodor von Dalberg. Henceforth Israel 
would take his place among the peoples, honor on his brow, love in his 
heart, manhood in his limbs. A gracious letter of acknowledgment 
from the archduke was displayed in the window of Peloni’s little book- 
selling establishment, amid the door-amulets, phylacteries, praying- 
shawls, Purim-scrolls, and Hebrew volumes. 

But now the prince had been ousted, Napoleon was dead, every- 
where the Ghetto-gates were locked again, and the Poem lay stacked 
on. the remainder shelves. In vain had the grateful Jews hastened to 
fight for the Fatherland, tendered it body and soul. Poor little curly- 
haired Peloni had been attacked in the streets as an alien that very 


* Copyright, 1899, by I. ZanGwitt, Copyright also in Great Britain. 
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morning. Roysterers had raised the old cry of “Hep! Hep!”—fatal, 
immemorial cry, ghastly heritage of the Crusades. Century after cen- 
tury that cry had gone echoing through Europe. Century after cen- 
tury the Jews thought they had lived it down, bought it down, died it 
down. But no! it rose again, buoyant, menacing, irresponsible. Ah, 
what a fool he had been to hope! There was no hope. 

Rarely, indeed, since the Dark Ages had persecution flaunted itself 
so openly. Riots and massacres were breaking out all over Germany, 
and in his own Ghetto Peloni had seen sights that had turned his 
patriotism to gall, and crushed his trust in the Christian, his beautiful 
bubble-dreams of the Millennium. Rothschild himself, whose house in 
the Judengasse with the sign of the red shield had been the centre of 
the attack, was well-nigh unable to maintain his position in the town. 
And these local successes inflamed the Jew-haters everywhere. “Let 
the children of Israel be sold to the English,” recommended a popular 
pamphlet of the period, “who could employ them in their Indian 
plantations instead of the blacks. The best plan would be to purge the 
land entirely of this vermin, either by exterminating them or, as 
Pharaoh, and the people of nm, Wiirzburg, and Frankfort did, 
by driving them from the country.” 

“Oh God!” thought Peloni as his mind ran over the long chain 
from Pharaoh to Frankfort. “Evermore to wander, stoned and de- 
rided! Thou hast set a mark on his forehead, but his punishment is 
greater than he can bear.” 

The dead lay all around him, one upon another, new red stones 
shouldering aside the gray stones that told:to boot of the death of the 
centuries. And the pressure of all this struggle for death-room had 
raised the earth higher than the adjacent paths. He thought of how 
these dead had always come here, even in their lifetime, when the 
enemy raged outside. Here they had put the women and children and 
gone back to the synagogue to pray. Ah, the cowards! always oscillat- 
ing betwixt cemetery and synagogue, why did they not live, why did 
they not fight? Yes, but they: had fought,—fought for Germany, and 
this was Germany’s reply. 

But could they not fight for themselves then, with money, with the 
sinews of war, if not with the weapons; with gold, if not with steel? 
could they not join financial forces all through the world? But no! 
There was no such solidarity as the Christians dreamed. And they 
were too mixed up with the European world to dream of self-concen- 
tration. Even while the Frankfort Rothschild’s house was surrounded 
by rioters, the Paris Rothschild was giving a ball to the élite of diplo- 
matic society. 

No! the old Jews were right—there was only the synagogue and 
the cemetery. 

But was there even the synagogue? That, too, was dead. The 
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living faith, the vivid realization of Israel’s hope, which had made the 
Dark Ages endurable and even luminous, were only to be found now 
among fanatics whose blind ignorance and fierce clinging to the dead 
letter and the obsolete form counterbalanced the poetry and sublimity 
of their persistence. In the Middle Ages, Peloni felt, his poems would 
have been absorbed into the liturgy. .For when the liturgy and the 
religion were alive, they took in and gave out—like all living things. 
But no—the synagogue of to-day was dead. 

Remained only the cemetery. 

“ Jude, verrek!” Jew, die like a beast. 

Yes, what else was there to do? For he was not even a Rothschild, - 
he told himself, with whimsical anguish; only a poor poet, unread, 
unknown, unhealthy; a shadow that only found substance to suffer; a 
set of heart-strings across which every wind that blew made a poignant, 
passionate music; a lamentation incarnate, a voice of weeping in the 
wilderness, a bubble blown of tears, a dream, a mist, a nobody,—in 
short, Peloni! 

The dead generations drew him. He fell, weeping passionately, 
upon a tomb. 


Il. 


THERE seemed an unwonted stir in the Judengasse when Peloni 
returned to it. Was there another riot threatening? he thought, as he 
passed along the narrow street of three-storied frame houses, most of 
them gabled, and all marked by peculiar signs and figures—the Bear 
or the Lion or the Garlic or the Red Shield (Rothschild) ! 

Outside the synagogue loitered a crowd, and as he drew near he 
perceived that there was a long Proclamation in a couple of folio sheets 
nailed on the door. It was doubtless this which was being discussed 
by the little groups he had already noted. About the Synagogue-door 
the throng was so thick that he could not get near enough to read it 
himself. But fortunately some one was engaged in reading it aloud for 
the benefit of those on the outskirts. 

“¢ Wherefore I, Mordecai Manuel Noah, Citizen of the United 
States of America, late Consul of these States in Tunis, High Sheriff 
of the City of New York, and Counsellor-at-Law, by the Grace of God 
Governor and Judge of Israel, have issued this proclamation.’ ” 

A derisive laugh from a dwarfish figure in the crowd interrupted the 
reading. “Father Noah come to life again!” It was the Marshallik, or 
wedding-jester, who was not sparing of his wit, even when not pro- 
fessionally engaged. 

“A foreigner—an American!” sneered a more serious voice. “ Who 
made him ruler in Israel?” 

“That’s what the wicked Israelite asked Moses?” cried Peloni, 
curiously excited. 
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“Nun, nun! Go on!” cried others. 

““T inform the Jews of the whole world that a Place of Refuge is 
prepared and will accordingly be open to them, where they may enjoy 
that Peace, Comfort, and Happiness which, by the intolerance and 
errors of earlier centuries, were denied them: a Place of Refuge in a 
free and mighty land, where their persons, property, and religious 
usages are granted the greatest security: a Place of Refuge in a land, 
which is remarkable for its great resources, richness of soil, and health 
of climate: where industry finds encouragement, education is promoted, 
. and loyalty is rewarded; a Land flowing with Milk and Honey, where 
Israel may dwell in Peace under his Vine and Fig-tree, and where our 
People can make itself conversant with government, science, and civili- 
zation, so as to be qualified for that great final Return to our old in- 
heritance, which the times forcibly announce.’ ” 

The crowd had grown attentive. Peloni’s face was pale as death. 
What was this great thing, fallen so unexpectedly from the impassive 
heaven his hopelessness had challenged? 

But the Marshallik captured the moment. “Father Noah’s drunk 
again!” 

A great laugh shook the crowd. But Peloni dug his nails into his 
palms. “Read on! Read on!” he cried hoarsely. 

“<The Place of Refuge is in the State of New York, the largest in 
the American Union, and the spot to which I invite my beloved People 
from the whole world is called Grand Island.’” 

Peloni drew a deep breath. His face had now changed to the other 
extreme and was flushed with excitement. 

“Noah’s Ark!” shot the Marshallik dryly, and had his audience 
swaying hysterically. . 

“For God’s sake, brethren!” cried Peloni. “This is no joke. Have 
you forgotten already that here we are only animals?” 

“ And they went in two by two,” said the Marshallik, “the clean 
beasts, and the unclean beasts!” 

“Hush, hush, let us hear!” from some of the crowd. 

“* Here I am resolved to lay the foundation of a State, named 
Ararat.’ ” 

“ Ah! what did I say?” the exultant Marshallik shrieked at Peloni. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the crowd. “Noah’s Ark resting on 
Ararat!” The dullest saw that. 

Peloni was taken aback for a moment. 

“But why should not the place of Israel’s Ark of Refuge be named 
Ararat?” he asked of his neighbors. 

“Tf only his name wasn’t Noah!” they answered. 

“That makes it even more appropriate,” he murmured. 

But “Noah’s Ark” was the nickname that kills. Though the 
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reader continued, it was only to an audience exhilarated by a sense of 
Arabian Nights fantasy. But the elaborate description of the gran- 
deurs of this Grand Island, and the eloquent passages about the Cen- 
tury of Right, and the ancient Oracles, restored Peloni’s enthusiasm 
to fever heat. 

“Tt is too long,” said the reader, wearying at last. 

_Peloni rushed forward and took up the task. The first sentence 
exalted him still further. 

““Tn God’s name I revive, renew, and re-establish the Jewish Na- 
tion, under the favor and protection of the Constitution and the Laws 
of the United States, restoring all our Rights and Privileges, Names, 
Rank, and Power among the nations of the Earth, as they existed and 
were recognized in the time of the Judges in Israel.’?” Peloni’s voice 
shook with fervor. As he began the next sentence, “‘It is my will,’” 
he stretched out his hand with an involuntary regal gesture. The 
spirit of Noah was entering into him, and he felt almost as if it was he 
who was re-creating the Jewish nation—“‘It is my will that a Census 
of Jews of the world be taken, that those who are well-treated and 
wish to remain in their respective countries shall aid those who. wish 
to go; that those who are in military service shall remain true and 
loyal to their rulers. 


“<T decree’ ”——Peloni read the words with expansive magnificence, 
his poet’s soul vibrating to that other royal dreamer’s across the great 
Atlantic—“‘ that a strict Neutrality be maintained in the war betwixt 
Greece and Turkey. 

“*T abolish for ever’ ”—Peloni’s hand swept the air,—“‘ Polygamy 


among the Jews.’” 


‘But where have we polygamy?” interrupted the Marshallik. | 

“* As it is still practised in Africa and Asia,’” read on Peloni 
severely. 

“T’m off at once for Africa and Asia,” cried the marriage-jester, 
pretending to run. “Good business for me there.” 

“You'll find better business in America,” said Peloni scathingly. 
“For do not all our Austrian young men fly thither to marry, seeing 
that at home only the eldest son may found a family? A pretty father- 
land indeed to be a citizen of—a step-father-land. Listen, on the 
contrary, to the noble toleranee of the Jew. “ ‘Christians are freely 
invited.’” 

“Ah! Do you know who'll go?” broke in a narrow-faced zealot. 
“The missionaries.” 

Peloni continued hastily: “‘ Ararat is open, too, to the Karaites 
and the Samaritans. The Black Jews of India and Africa shall be 
welcome; our brethren in Cochin-China and the sects on the coast of 
Malabar; all are welcome.’ ” 
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“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed a burly Jew. “So we’re to live with the 
blacks. Enough of this joke!” 

But Peloni went on solemnly: “‘ A Poll-tax on every Jew of Three 
Silver Shekels—— ” 

“Ah, now we have got to it!” and a great roar broke from the 
crowd. “Not a bad Geschaft, eh?” and they winked. “He is no fool, 
this Noah.” 

Peloni’s blood boiled. “Do you believe everybody is like your- 
selves?” he cried. “ Listen!” 

““T appoint the first day of next Adar for a Fast-Day of Gratitude 
to the God of Israel, for His divine protection and the fulfilment of His 
promises to the House of Israel. I command Peace and Charity among 
ourselves, Love and Good-will to all, Tolerance towards our Brethren 
of all Religions——’ ” 

“Didn’t I say a missionary in disguise?” murmured the zealot. 

Peloni ended, with tremulous emotion: “‘I beg to be remembered 
in your prayers, and earnestly do I command you: keep the Law of the 
Lord thy God, to walk in His ways, His Commands and Decrees and 
Statutes and Testimonies, as written in the Law of Moses; that it may 
be well with thee in whatsoever thou doest and wheresoever thou 
turnest. . 

“¢@iven under our hand and seal in the State of New York, on the 
2d of Tishri 5585 in the Fiftieth Year of American Independence.’ ” 

* * , * * * 

Peloni’s efforts to organize a company of pilgrims to the New 
Jerusalem brought him only heart-ache. The very rabbi, who had 
good-naturedly consented to circulate the fantastic foreigner’s invita- 
tion, tapped his forehead significantly. 

“Noah’s a madman, and you're an infant,” Peloni’s friends told 
him. 

“Since the destruction of the Temple,” he quoted in retort, “the 
gift of prophecy has been confined to children and fools.” _ 

“You are giving up a decent livelihood,” they warned him. “ You 
are throwing it into the Atlantic.” 

“Cast thy bread upon the waters and it shall return to thee after 
many days.’ ” 

“But in the mean time?” . 

“Man doth not live by bread alone.’” 

“As you please. But don’t ask us to throw up our comfortable 
home here.” 

“Comfortable home!” and Peloni grew almost apoplectic as he re- 
minded them of their miseries. 

“Persecution?” They shrugged their shoulders. “It comes only 
now and again, like a snow-storm, and we crawl through it.” 
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“'That’s just it—the lack of manliness—the poisoned atmosphere!” 
“Bah! The Goyim refuse us equal rights because they know we’re 

their superiors. Let us not jump from the frying-pan into the fire.” 
So Peloni sailed for New York alone. 


III, 


HE was rather disappointed to find no other pilgrim even on the 
ship. True, there was one Jew, but the business Paradise of New York 
was his goal across this waste of waters, and of Noah’s Ark he had never 
heard. Peloni’s panegyric of Grand Island was rendered ineffective by 
his own nebulous conception of its commercial possibilities. He passed 
the slow days in the sailing-vessel polishing up his English, the litera- 
ture of which he had long studied. 

In New York Peloni’s hopes revived. Major Noah—for it appeared 
he was an officer of militia likewise—was in everybody’s mouth. Editor 
of the National Advocate, the leading organ of the Bucktails, or Tam- 
many party, a journalist whose clever sallies and humorous paragraphs 
were widely enjoyed, an author of excellent “Travels,” a playwright 
of the first distinction, whose patriotic dramas were always given on 
the Fourth of July, a critic regarded as Sir Oracle, a politician, lawyer, 
and man of the world, a wit, the gay centre of every gathering—surely 
in this lion of New York, who was also the Lion of David, Israel had 
at last found a deliverer. They called him madman down in Frank- 
fort, did they? Well, let them come here and see. 

He wrote home to the scoffers of the Judengasse all the information 
about the great man that was in the very air of the American city, 
though the man himself he had only as yet corresponded with. He 
told the famous story of how when Noah was canvassing for the office 
of High Sheriff of New York, it was urged that no Jew should be put 
into an office where he might have to hang a Christian, to which Noah 
had retorted wittily, “ Pretty Christian, to have to be hanged!” “ And 
you all fancied ‘Father Noah’ would fall to pieces before the Marshal- 
lik’s wit!” Peloni commented with vengeful satisfaction. “I rejoice 
to say that Noah will never have anything to do with a Marshallik, for 
he is President of the Old Bachelors’ Club, the members of which are 
pledged never to marry.” He told of Noah’s adventurous career: of 
how when he was a mere boy-clerk in the auditor’s office of his native 
Philadelphia, Congress had voted him a hundred dollars for his pre- 
cocious preparation of the actuary tables of the eight-per-cent. loan; 
of the three duels at Charleston, in which he had vindicated at once 
the courage of the Jew and the policy of American resistance to Great 
Britain; of his consulate in Tunis, his capture at sea by the British 
fleet during the war, his release on parole that enabled him to travel 
about England, of his genius for letters—a very David in Israel; of 
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his generosity to hundreds of strugglers; of his quixotic disdain of 
money; of his impoverishing himself by paying two hundred thou- 
sand dollars of other people’s debts as the price of his impulsive shrieval 
action in throwing open the doors of the Debtors’ Jail when the yellow 
fever broke out within. “Yes” wrote Peloni exultantly, “in New 
York they talk no more of Shylock. And with all the temptations to 
Christian fellowship or Pagan free-living, a pillar of the synagogue, 
—nay, Israel’s one hope in all the world!” 

It was a wonderful moment when Peloni, at last invited to call on 
the Judge of Israel, palpitated on the threshold of his study and gazed 
blinkingly at the great man enthroned before his writing-table amid 
elegant vistas of books and paintings. What a noble poetic vision it 
seemed to him: the broad brow, with the tumbled hair; the long, 
delicate-featured face tapering to a narrow chin, environed with 
whiskers, but clean of beard or even of mustache, so that the mobile, 
sensitive mouth was laid bare. Peloni’s glance also took in a handsome 
black coat, with a decoration on the lapel, a high-peaked collar, a black 
puffy bow, a frilled shirt, and a very broad jewelled cuff over a white, 
long-fingered hand, that held a tall quill with a great breadth of 
feather. 

“ Ah, come in,” said the Governor of Israel, waving his quill. “You 
are Peloni of Frankfort.” 

“Come three thousand miles to kiss the hem of your garment.” 

Noah permitted the attention. “I am obliged to you for your 
Hebrew poem in honor of my project,” he said urbanely. “I approve 
of Hebrew—it is a link that binds us to our forefathers. I am 
myself editing a translation of the Book of Jasher.” 

“You will have found my verses a very poor expression of your 
divine ideas.” 

“You use a difficult Hebrew. But the general drift seemed to show 
you had caught the greatness of my conception.” 

“ Ah, yes! I have lived in a Judengasse, oppressed and derided.” 

“ But there is worse than oppression—there is inward stagnation of 
the spiritual life. My idea came to me in Tunis, where the Jews are 
little oppressed. You know President Madison appointed me consul 
of the United States for the city and kingdom of Tunis, one of the 
most respectable and interesting stations in the regencies of Barbary. 
T had long desired to visit the country of Dido and Hannibal, to trace 
the field of Zama, and seek out the ruins of Utica,—whose sites I be- 
lieve I have now successfully established,—but it was my main design 
to investigate the condition of the Barbary Jews, of whom, you will 
remember, we have no account later than Benjamin of Tudela’s in the 
thirteenth century. But do not stand—take a chair. Well, I found 
our brethren—to the number of seven hundred thousand—controlling 
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everything in Barbary, farming the revenue, regulating the coinage, 
keeping the Dey’s jewels and almost his person,—in short, anything 
but persecuted, though, of course, the majority were miserably poor. 
They did not know I was a Jew—though Secretary Monroe recalled 
me because I was, and it was Monroe’s doctrine that Judaism would be 
an obstacle to the discharge of my functions. Absurd! The Catholic 
priest was allowed to sprinkle the Consulate with holy water: the bare- 
footed Franciscan received an alms, nor did I fail to acknowledge by 
a donation the decorated branch sent on Palm Sunday by the Greek 
Bishop. And as for the slaves, I assure you they were not backward 
in coming to ask favors. The only people who never came to me were 
precisely the Jews. I went about among them incognito, so to speak, 
like Haroun Alraschid among his subjects; hence I was able to see all 
the evils that will never be eliminated till Israel is again a nation.” 

“ Ah! your words are the words of wisdom. You touch the root of 
the evil. It is what I have always told them.” 

Noah rose to his feet, displaying a royal stature in harmony with 
his broad shoulders. “ Yes, I resolved it should be mine to elevate my 
people, to make them hold up their heads worthily in this century of 
freedom and enlightenment.” 

“It is the Ark of the Covenant, as well as of the Deluge, which will 
rest on Ararat!” 

“ True—and like the first Noah, I may become the progenitor of a 
new world. I have communications from the four corners of the 
world. You are the type of thousands who will flee from the rotting 
tyrannies of‘Europe into the great free republic which I shall direct.” 

He began to pace the room. Peloni had visions of great black lines 
of pilgrims converging from every quarter of the compass. 

“But this Grand Island—is it yours?” he inquired timidly. 

“TI have bought nearly the whole of it—I and a few others who 
believe in the great future of our people.” 

“ Jews?” 

“ No, not Jews—capitalists who know that we shall become the com- 
mercial centre of the new world,—that is, of the world of the future.” 

Peloni groaned. “ And Jews will not believe? We must go to the 
Gentiles. ‘Jews will only put their money into Gentile schemes; will 
build always for others, never for themselves. It is the same every- 
where. Alas for Israel!” 

“Tt is what I preach. Why administer Barbary for a savage Dey 
when you can administer Grand Island for yourselves? Seven hundred 
thousand Jews in savage Barbary and throughout these vast free States 
not seven thousand. Ah, but they will come; they will come. Ararat 
will gather its millions.” 

“But will there be room?” 
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“The State of New York,” replied Noah impressively, “is the 
largest in the Union, containing fifty-five counties, six hundred and 
eighty-seven postal towns, six million acres of land. The constitution 
is founded on equality of rights. We recognize no religious differences. 
In our seventeen thousand free schools and gymnasia, four hundred 
thousand children of every religion are being educated. Here in this 
great and progressive State the long wandering of my beloved people 
shall end.” 

“But Grand Island itself?’ murmured Peloni feebly. 

“Come here,” and Noah unrolled a great map. “See, how nobly it 
is situated in the Niagara River, near the world-famed Falls, which will 
supply water-power for our machinery. It is twelve miles long and from 
three to seven broad, and contains seventeen thousand acres. Lake 
Erie is two hundred and seventy miles long and borders New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, as well as Canada. And see! by navigable 
streams this great lake is connected with all that wonderful chain of 
lakes. By short canals we could even connect with the Illinois and 
Mississippi, and trade with New Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Through the Ontario—see here!—we traffic with Quebec, Montreal, 
and touch the great Atlantic. The Niagara Falls, as I said, turn our 
machinery. The fur trade, the lumber trade, all is ours. Our cattle 
multiply, our lands wave with harvests. We are the centre of the 


world, the capital of the future. And look! See what the Albany 
Gazette says: ‘Here the Hebrews can have their Jerusalem without 
fearing the legions of Titus. Here they can erect their Temple without 
dreading the torches of frenzied soldiers. Here they can lay their 
heads on their pillows at night without fear of mobs, of bigotry and 


persecution.’ ” 


Peloni drew a long breath, enraptured by this holy El Dorado, 
sparkling on the map, amid its tributary lakes and rivers. 

“You will see the eighteenth chapter of Isaiah fulfilled,” Noah went 
on. “For what is the ‘land shadowing with wings, which is beyond the 
rivers of Ethiopia,’ which shall send messengers to a nation scattered 
and peeled? What but America, shadowing us with the wings of its 
eagle? As it is written elsewhere, ‘I will bear thee on eagle’s wings.’ 
It is true the English Bible translates ‘Woe to the land,’ but this is a 
mistranslation. It should be ‘hail to the land!’ Also the word ‘goumey’ 
they translate ‘ bulrushes’-—‘ that sendeth messengers in vessels of bul- 
rushes!’ But does not ‘goumey’ also mean ‘rush, impetus’? And is it 
not therefore a prophecy of those new steam-vessels that are beginning 
to creep up, one of which has just crossed from England to India? Ere 
long they will be running between America and all the world. It is 
the Lord making ready for the easy ingathering of His people. : Ay, 
and along these lakes”—the Prophet’s finger swept the map— will be 
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heard the panting of mighty steam-monsters, all making for Ararat. 
By the way, Ararat lies here,” and he indicated a spot of the island 
opposite Tonnewanta on the mainland. 

Peloni bent down and poetically pressed his lips to the spot, like | 
Jehuda Halevi kissing the holy soil. 

“There is no one in possession there?” he inquired anxiously. 

“Maybe a few Iroquois Indians,” said Noah. “But they will not 
have to be turned out like the Hittites and Amorites and Jebusites by 
our ancestors.” 

- “No?” murmured Peloni. 

“Of course not. They are our own brothers, carried away by the 
King of Assyria. There can be not the slightest doubt that the Red 
Indians are the Lost Ten Tribes of Israel.” 

“What?” cried Peloni, vastly excited. 

“T shall publish a book on the subject. Yes, in worship, dialect, 
speech, sacrifices, marrriages, divorces, burials, fasts, purifications, 
curses, cities of refuge, family-classifications, high-priests, wars, 
triumphs—'‘tis our very tradition.” 

“Then I suppose one could lodge with them. I am anxious to 
settle in Ararat at once.” 

“You can scarcely settle there till the forest is cleared,” said the - 
great man, arching his eyebrows. 

“The forest!” repeated Peloni, taken aback. 

“ Ah, you are dismayed. You are a European, accustomed to ready- 
made cities. We Americans, we change continents while you wait, 
build up Aladdin’s palaces over-night. As soon as I can manage to go 
over the ground I will plan out the city.” 

“You haven’t been there yet!” gasped Peloni. 

“Ah, my dear Peloni. When should I find time to travel all the 
way to Buffalo,—a busy editor, lawyer, playwright, what not? ‘True, 
the time that other men give to domestic happiness the President of 
the Old Bachelors’ Club is able to give to his fellow-men. But the slow 
canal voyage——” 

At this moment there was a knock at the door, and a servant 
inquired if Major Noah could see his tailor. 

“ Ah, a good augury!” cried the major. “ Here is the tailor come to 
try on my Robe of Governor and Judge in Israel.” 

The man bore an elaborate robe of crimson silk trimmed with 
ermine, which he arranged about Noah’s portly person, making marks 
with pins and chalk where it could be made to fit better. 

“Do you like it?” said Noah, puffing himself out regally. 

Peloni’s uneasiness vanished. Doubt was impossible before these 
magnificent realities. Ah! the Americans were wonderful. 

“T had to go through our annals,” Noah explained, “to find which 
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period of our government we could revive. Kingship was opposed to 
the sentiment of these States: in the epoch of the Judges I found my 
ideal. Indeed, what is the President of the United States but a Shophet, 
a Judge in Israel? Ah, you are looking at that painting of me—I shall 
have to be done again in my new robes. That elegant creature who 
hangs beside me is Miss Leesugg, the Hebe of English actresses, as she | 
appeared in my ‘She would be a Soldier, or the Plains of Chippewa.’ 
There is a caricature of my uncle, Aaron J. Phillips, as the Turkish 
Commander in my ‘Grecian Captive.’ Dear me, shall I ever forget how 
he tumbled off that elephant! Ha! ha! ha! That is Miss Johnson, in 
my ‘ Yusef Carmatti, or the Siege of Tripoli.’ The black and white is 
a fancy-sketch of ‘ Marion, or the Hero of Lake George,’ a play I wrote 
for the re-opening of the Park Theatre and to celebrate the evacuation 
of New York by the British in 1783.” 

“ Ah, I was there, Major,” said the tailor. “It was bully. But the 
house was so full of generals and colonels you could hardly hear a 
word.” 

“Fortunately for me,” laughed Noah. “ Yes, I asked them to come 
in full uniform for the éclat of the occasion. . Which reminds me—here 
is a ticket for you.” 

“For the play?” murmured Peloni, as he took it. 

Noah started and looked at him keenly. But his flush of anger 
faded before Peloni’s innocent eyes. “No, no,” he explained; “for the 
opening ceremony of the foundation of Ararat.” 

Peloni’s black eyes shone. 

“There will be a great crush and only ticket-holders can be admitted 
into the church.” 

“Into the church!” echoed Peloni, paling. 

“Yes,” said the Judge in Israel impressively, as he stood before a 
glass to adjust the graceful folds of his crimson robe. “ Our fellow- 
citizens in Buffalo have been good enough to lend us the Episcopal 
Church for the ceremony.” | 

“What ceremony?” he faltered, as horrid images swept before him, 
and he heard all the way from Frankfort the taunting cry of “ Mission- 
ary!” 

“The laying the foundation-stone of Ararat.” 

“Laying the foundation-stone in a church!” Peloni was puzzled. 

“ Ah,” said the major, misunderstanding him; “it seems strange 
to you, nursed in the musty lap of Europe. But here in this land of 
freedom and this century of enlightenment all men are brothers.” 

“ But surely the foundation-stone should be laid on Grand Island.” 

“Tt would have been desirable. But so many will wish to be present 
at this great celebration. Buffalo alone has some thirteen hundred 
inhabitants. How should we get them across? There are scarcely any 
boats to be had—and Ararat is twelve miles away. No, no, it is better 
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to hold our ceremony in Buffalo. It is, after all, only a symbolism. 
The corner-stone is already being inscribed in Hebrew and English. 
‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our God. Ararat, the Hebrew Refuge, 
founded by Mordecai M. Noah in the month of Tishri, corresponding 
with September, 1825, in the fiftieth year of American Independence.’ ” 

The sonorous recitation by the Shophet in his crimson and ermine 
robe somewhat restored Peloni’s equanimity. 

“But when will the actual city be begun?” he asked. 

The Shophet waved his hand airily. “A matter of days.” 

“But are you sure we can build there?” 

“Look at the map. Here is Grand Island—ours! Here is the site of 
Ararat. It is all as plain as a pikestaff. And, talking of pikestaffs, it 
would not be a bad idea to plant a staff on Ararat with the flag of 
Israel.” 

Peloni took fire: “Yes, yes, let me go and plant it. I'll journey 
night and day.” 

“You shall plant it,” said the Shophet graciously. “Yes, I’ll have 
the flag made at once. The property man at the, Park Theatre will 
attend to it for me. The Lion of Judah and seven stars.” 

“It shall be waving on Grand Island before you open the celebra- 
tion in Buffalo.” 

Peloni went out like a lion, his head in the seven stars. Could it be 
possible that to him—Peloni—had fallen the privilege of proclaiming 


the New Jerusalem! 
IV. 


Arter the bustle of New York, the scattered village of Buffalo was 
restful but somewhat chilling to the Ghetto-bred poet, with his quick 
brain, unaccustomed to the slow processes of nature. Buffalo—with 
its muddy, unpaved streets, and great trees, up which squirrel and 
chipmunk ran—was still half in and half out of mother earth; man’s 
artifice ruled in the high street with its stores and inns, some of which 
were even of brick; but in the byways every now and then a primitive 
log cabin broke the line of frame cottages, and in the outskirts cows and 
pigs walked about unconcernedly. It. was a reminder of all that would 
have to be done in Ararat ere a Temple could shine, like a light-house 
of righteousness to the tossing nations. But when Peloni learned that 
it was only twelve years since the scarcely born village had been burnt 
down by the British and Indians in the war, he felt re-encouraged, warm- 
ing himself at the flame, so to speak. And when he found that the 
citizens were all agog about Ararat and the church celebration—that it 
divided interest with the Erie Canal, the hanging of the three Thayers, 
and the recent reception of General Lafayette at the Eagle Tavern— 
his heart expanded in a new poem. . 

It was indeed an auspicious moment for Noah’s scheme. All eyes 
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were turned on the coming celebration of the opening of the great 
canal, to be the terminus of which Buffalo had fought victoriously 
against Black Rock. Golden visions of the future gleamed almost 
tangibly; and amid the general magnificence Noah’s ornate dream took 
on equal solidity. Endless capital would be directed into the neighbor- 
hood of Buffalo—for Ararat was only twelve miles away. Besides, all 
the great men of Buffalo—and they were many—had been honored with 
elaborate cards of invitation to the grand ceremony of the foundation- 
stone. A few old Baptist farmers were surly about the threatened vast 
Jewish immigration, but the majority proclaimed with righteous 
warmth that the glorious American Constitution welcomed all creeds, 
and that there was money in it. 

Peloni looked about for a Jew to guide him, but could find none. 
Finally a Seneca Indian from the camp just below Buffalo undertook 
to look for the spot. It was with a strange thrill that Peloni’s eyes 
rested for the first time on a red Indian. Was this indeed a long-lost 
brother of his? He cried “ Shalom Aleikhem” in Hebrew, but the 
Indian, despite Noah’s theories, did not seem to understand. Ulti- 
mately the dialogue was carried on in the few words of broken English 
which the Indian had picked up from the trappers and in the gesture- 
language, in which, with his genius for all languages, Peloni was soon 
at home. And in truth he did find at his heart some subtle sympathy 
with this copper-colored savage which was not called out by the busy 
citizens of Buffalo. On a sunlit morning, bearing his flag-staff with the 
flag wrapped round it, a blanket, and a little store of provision for 
camping out over-night, Peloni slipped into the birch canoe and the 
Indian paddled off. For miles they glided in silence along the spark- 
ling Niagara, lone denizens of a lonely world. 

Suddenly Peloni thought of the Judengasse of Frankfort, and for a 
moment it seemed to him that he must be dreaming. What! a few 
short months ago he was selling prayer-books and phylacteries in the 
shadow of the old high-gabled houses, and now, in a virgin district of 
the New World, in company with a half-naked red Indian, he was going 
to plant the flag of Judah on an island-forest and to feed the New 
Jerusalem. What would they say, his old friends, if they could see 
him now? And he—the Marshallik—what winged jest would he let 
fly? A perception of the monstrous fantasy of the thing stole on poor 
Peloni. Was he, perhaps, dreaming after all? No, there was the 
Niagara River, the village of Black Rock on his right hand, and on the 
other side of the gorge the lively Fort Erie and the poplar-fringed 
Canadian shore, and there too—on the map Noah had ini him— 
Ararat lay waiting. 

The Indian paddled imperturbably, throwing back the sparkling 
water with a soft, soothing, sound. Peloni lapsed into more pleasurable 
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reflections. How beautiful was this great free place of sun and wind, 
of water and forest, after the noisome Jew-street! He was not dreaming, 
nor—thank God!—was Noah. Strange indeed that thus should deliver- 
ance for Israel be wrought; yet what was Israel’s history but a series 
of miracles? And his—Peloni’s—humble hand was to plant the flag 
that had lain folded and inglorious these twenty centuries! 

They glided by a couple of little islands, duly marked on the map, 
and then a great, wooded, dark-purple mass rose to meet them with a 
band of deep orange on the low coast-line. 

It was Grand Island. 

Peloni whispered a prayer. 

Obeying the map marked by Noah, the canoe glided round the 
island, keeping to the American side. As they shot past a third little 
island, a dull booming began to be audible. ~~ 

“What is that?” Peloni’s face inquired. 

The Indian smiled. “Not go many miles farther,” he indicated. 
“The Rapids soon. Then—whizz! Then hig jump! Niagara. Dead.” 

Fortunately Ararat was due much sooner that Niagara. As they 
drew near the fourth of the little islands, which lay betwixt Grand 
Island and the mainland of the States, and saw the Tonnewanta Creek 
emptying itself into the river, Peloni signed to the Indian to land; for 
it was here that Ararat was to arise. 

The landing was easy, the river here being shallow and the bank 
low. The beauty of the spot, as it lay wild and fresh from God’s hand 
in the golden sunlight, moved Peloni to tears. The Indian, who seemed 
curious as to his movements and willing to share his mid-day meal, tied 
his canoe to a basswood-tree and followed the standard-bearer. There 
was a glorious medley of leafy life—elm, oak, maple, linden, pine, wild 
cherry, wild plum—which Peloni could only rejoice in without differ- 
entiating it by names; and as the oddly assorted couple walked through 
the sun-dappled glades they started a world of scurrying animal life— 
snipe and plover and partridges and singing-birds, squirrels and rabbits 
and even deer, that frisked and fluttered unprescient of the New Jeru- 
salem that menaced their immemorial inheritance. The joy of city- 
building had begun at last to dawn on Peloni, the immense pleasure to 
the human will of beginning afresh, of shaking off the pressure of the 
ages, of inscribing free ideas on the plastic universe. As he wandered 
at random in search of a suitable spot on which to plant his flag-staff, 
the romance of this great American world thrilled him, of this vast 
continent won acre by acre from nature and the savage, covering itself 
with splendid cities; a retrospective sympathy with the citizens of 
Buffalo and their coming canal warmed his breast. 

Of a sudden he heard a screaming, and looking up he observed two 
strange, huge birds upon a blasted pine. 
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“Eagles,” said the laconic Indian. 

“Eagles!” And Peloni’s heart leaped with a remembrance of 
Noah’s words. “Here under their wings shall our flag be unfurled. 
And that blasted tree is Israel, that shall flourish again.” 

He dug the pole into the earth. A breeze caught the flag, and the 
folds flew out, and the Lion of Judah and the seven stars flapped in the 
face of an inattentive universe. Peloni intoned the Hebrew benedic- 
tion, closing his eyes in pious ecstasy. “ Blessed art thou, O Lord our 
God, who hast kept us alive, and preserved us, and enabled us to reach 
this day!” 

As he opened his eyes, he perceived in the distance high in air, rising 
far above the island, a great mist of shining spray, amid which rainbows 
netted and tangled themselves in ineffable dream-like loveliness. At 
the same instant his ear caught—over the boom of the rapids—the 
first hint of another, a mightier, a more majestic roar. 

“ Niagara,” murmured the Indian. 

But Peloni’s eyes were fixed on the celestial vision. 

“The Shechinah!” he whispered. “The divine presence that rested 
on the Tabernacle, and on Solomon’s Temple, and that has returned at 


last—to Ararat.” 
Vv. 


THE booming of cannon saluted the bright September morning and 


reminded the citizens of Buffalo that the Messianic day was here. But 
they needed no reminding. . The great folk had laid out their best 
clothes; military insignia and Masonic regalia had been furbished up. 
Troops guarded St. Paul’s Church and kept off the swarming crowd. 
The first act of the great historic drama—“ Mordecai Manuel Noah; 


> 


or, The Redemption of Israel”—passed off triumphantly. The pro- 
cession which marched through the chief streets did honor to this 
marshaller of stage-pageants. 

First came the band, jubilantly clamorous; then soldiers, then civil 
officials in costume, then State officials; next Masonry and Freemasonry 
. glittered in due gradation, from presidents and grand-masters to 
neophytes and attendants. The clergy followed, and the head architect 
with a square, rule, and solder, and a master-carpenter with a square 
and compass. Behind these emblems of reconstruction came—with 
that crimson silk robe trimmed with ermine thrown over his stately 
black attire, and with a richly-embossed golden medal hanging from 
his neck—the Master of the Show, the Dramatist of the Real, the 
Humorist without a sense of Humor, the Dreamer of the Ghetto and 
American Man of Action, the Governor and Judge in Israel, the Sho- 
phet,—in brief, Mordecai Manuel Noah. More Masonic officers, digni- 
taries, and eminent citizens brought up the procession. 


At the church door there was a halt. The troops parted, the 
Vor. LXIV.—19 
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pageant passed through, the band played the grand march from “ Judas 
Maccabeus,” the organ pealed out the “ Jubilate.” On the a 
table lay the corner-stone of Ararat! 

The morning service was read by the rector in full canonical; the 
choir sang “Before Jehovah’s awful Throne;” then came a special 
prayer for Ararat, and passages from Jeremiah, Zephaniah, and the 
Psalms, charged with divine promises and consolations for the long- 
suffering of Israel, idyllic pictures of the Messianic future. The Masonic 
rites, with typical wine, corn, and oil, repeated the theme; on which 
Noah himself elaborated in a great discourse on the history of Israel 
and its present reorganization, which filled more than five columns of 
the newspapers, and was heard with solemn attention by the crowded 
Christian audience. Not a single Jew was present to hold in check the 
orator’s Oriental imagination. Then the glittering procession filed back 
to the Freemason’s lodge, and the brethren and the military dined 
joyously at the Eagle Tavern, and Noah’s wit and humor returned for 
the after-dinner speech. 

A salvo of twenty-four guns rounded off the great day of Israel’s 
restoration. 


VI. 


MEANTIME Peloni on: his island awaited the coming of its Ruler. 


He heard faintly the cannonade that preceded and concluded the laying 
of the foundation-stone in the chancel of the church, and he expected 
Noah the next day at the latest. But the next day passed, and no 
Noah. Peloni fed on the remains of his corn and drank from the river, 
but though his Indian guide was gone and he was a prisoner, he had no 
fear of starvation, because he saw the wigwams of another Indian en- 
campment across the river and occasionally a party of them would 
glide past in a large canoe. Despite hunger, his sensations on this first 
day were delicious. The poet in him responded rapturously to the 
appeal of all this new life; to feel the brotherhood of wild creatures, to 
sleep under the stars in the vast night, to watch the silent, passionate 
beauty of the sunrise, ripening to the music of the birds. 

On the second day his eyes were gladdened by the oncoming of a 
boat rowed by two whites. They proved to be a stone-mason and his 
man, and they bore provisions, a letter, and newspapers from Noah: 


‘*My DEAR PELONI: 

“ A hurried line to report a glorious success, thank Heaven! All the dignity 
and talent of the neighborhood for miles was present. You will see that the 
newspapers have reported me fully, showing how they realize the importance of 
this world-stirring episode in Israel’s history. Their comments, too, are for the 
most part highly sympathetic. Of course the New York Herald will sneer; but 
then Bennett was once in my employ on the Courier and Enquirer. They tell 
me that you duly set out to plant the flag of Judah, and I assume it is now by 
God’s grace waving over Ararat. Heaven bless you! my heart is too full for 
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words. I had hoped to find time to-day to behold the sublime spectacle myself, 
but urgent legal business calls me back to New York. But I am resolved to 
start the city without delay, and the bearers of this have my plan for a little 
monument of brick and wood with the simple inscription—‘ Ararat founded by 
Mordecai Manuel Noah, 1825’—from the summit of which the flag can wave. I 
leave you to superintend ¢he same, and take any measures you please to promote 
the growth of the city and to receive, as my representative, the inflowing im- 
migrants from the Ghettos of the world. I appoint you, moreover, Keeper of 
the Records. To you shall be given to write the new Book of the Chronicles of 
Israel. My friend Mr. Smith, one of the proprietors of the island, will communi- 
cate with you on behalf of the Shareholders, as occasion arises. Expect me 
shortly (perhaps with my bride, for I am entering into holy wedlock with the 
most amiable and beautiful of her sex) and meantime receive my blessing. 

* MoRDECAI MANUEL Noah, Judge in Israel, 

“nro A. B. SErxas, Secr.” 


While the little monument was building, and the men were coming 
to and fro in boats, Peloni made friends with the Indians, the smoke- 
wreaths of whose lodges hovered across the river, and he picked up a 
little of their language. Also he explored his island, drawn by the 
crescendo roar of Niagara. It was at Burnt Island Bay that he had his 
first, if distant, view of the Falls themselves. The rapids, gurgling and 
plunging with foam and swirl and eddy, quickened his blood, but the 
cataracts disappointed him, after that rainbow glimpse of the upper 
spray, and it was not till he got himself landed on the Canadian shore 
and saw the monstrous rush of the vast tameless flood towards the great 
leap that he felt the presence and the power that were to be with him 
for the rest of his days. The bend of the Horse-Shoe was hidden by a 
white spray-mountain that rose above its topmost waters, as they hurled 
themselves from green solidity to creamy mist. And as he looked, lo! 
the enchanting rainbows twinkled again, and he had a sense as of the 
smile of God, of the love of that awful, unfathomable Being, eternally 
persistent, while the generations rise and fall like vaporous spray. 

The tide was low and, drawn by an irresistible fascination, he 
adventured down among the rocks near the foot of the Fall. But a 
tingling storm of spray smote him half klind and wholly breathless, and 
all he could see was a monstrous misty Brocken-spirit upreared and in 
his ears were a thousand thunders. A wild elemental passion swelled 
and lifted him. Yes, Force, Force, was the secret of things: the vast 
primal energies that sent the stars shining and the seas roaring. Force, 
Life, Strength, that was what Israel needed. It had grown anemic, 
slouching along its airless Judengassen. Oh, to fight, to fight, like the 
warriors who went out against the Greeks, who defended the Holy City 
against the Romans. “For the Lord is a Man of War.” And he shouted 
the cry of David, “Blessed be the Lord, my Rock, who teacheth my 
hands to war, and my fingers to fight.” But he stopped, smitten by an 
ironic memory. This very blessing was uttered every Sabbath twilight, 
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in every Ghetto, by every bloodless worshipper, to a melancholy despair- 
ing melody, in the lightless dusk of the synagogues. 

The monument was speedily erected and, being hollow, proved 
useful for Peloni to sleep in, as the October nights grew chilly. And 
thus Peloni lived, a latter-day Crusoe. He had now procured fishing- 
tackle, and grew dexterous in luring black bass and perch and white- 
fish from the river. Also he had found out what berries he might eat. 
Occasionally a boat would sell him cornmeal from Buffalo, but his 
savings were melting away and he preferred to forage for himself, 
relishing the wild flavor of uncivilized living. He even wished it were 
possible to eat the birds or the rabbits he could have killed: but as 
various points of Jewish law forbade such diet, there was no use ii 
buying a musket or a bow and arrow. So his relations with the animal 
world remained purely amicable. The robins and blue-birds and 
thrushes sang for him. The woodpeckers tapped on his monument 
to wake hiin in the morning. The blue-jays screamed without wrath, 
and the partridges drummed unmartially. The squirrels frolicked with 
him, and the rabbits lost their shyness. One would have said these were 
the Lost Ten Tribes he had found. 

Peloni had become, not the Keeper of the Records, but the Keeper 


of Noah’s Ark. 
VII. 


So winter came, and there was still nothing to record, save the. 
witchery of the muffled white world with its blue shadows and fantastic 
ice-friezes and stalactites. Great icicles glittered on the rocks, showing 
all the hues beneath. Peloni, wrapped in his blanket, crouched on his 
monument over a log that burnt in an improvised grate. It was 
very lonely. He had heard from no one, neither from Noah, nor Smith, 
nor any Jewish or even Indian pilgrim to the New Jerusalem, and the 
stock of winter-provisions had exhausted his little hoard of coin. The 
old despair began to twine round him like some serpent of ice. As he 
listened in such moods to the distant thunder of Niagara—which waxed 
louder as the air grew heavier, till it quite dominated the ever-present 
rumble of the rapids—the sound. took on endless meanings to his 
feverish brain. Now it was no longer the voice of the Eternal Being, 
it was the endless plaint of Israel beseeching the deaf heaven, the roar 
of prayer from some measureless synagogue; now it was the raucous 
voice of persecution, the dull bestial roar of malicious multitudes; and 
again it was the voice of the whole earth, groaning and travailing. And 
the horror of it was that it would not stop. It dropped on his brain, 

_ this falling water, as on the prisoner’s in the medieval torture-chamber. 
Could no one stop this turning wheel of the world, jar it grindingly to 


a stand-still? 
Spring wore slowly round again. The icicles melted, the friezes 
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dripped away, the fantastic mufflers slipped from the trees, and the 
young buds peeped out and the young birds sang. The river flowed 
uncurdled, the cataracts fell unclogged. 

In Peloni’s breast alone the ice did not melt: no new sap stirred in 
his veins. The very rainbows on the leaping mist were now only re- 
minders of the Biblical promise that the world would go on forever; 
forever the wheel would turn, and Israel wander homeless. 

And at last one sunny day a boat arrived with a message from the 
Master. Alas! even Noah had abandoned Ararat. “I am beginning to 
see,” he wrote, “that our only hope is Palestine. Zion alone has 
magnetism for the Jew. The great war against Gog prophesied in 
Ezekiel will be in Palestine. Gog is Russia, and the Russians are the 
descendants of the joint colony of Meshech and Tubal and the little 
horn of Daniel. Russia in an attempt to wrest India and Turkey from 
the English and the Turks will make the Holy Land the theatre of a 
terrible conflict. But yet in the end in Jerusalem shall we re-erect 
Solomon’s Temple.” 

Peloni wandered automatically to the apex of the island at Burnt 
Ship Bay, and stood gazing meaninglessly at the fragments of the 
sunken ships. Before him raced the rapids, frenziedly anxious for the 
great leap. Even so, he thought, had Noah and he dreamed Israel 
would haste to Ararat. And Niagara maintained its mocking roar— 
its roar of gigantic laughter. 

Re-erect Solomon’s Temple in Palestine! A ruined country to 
regenerate a ruined people! A land belonging to the Turks, centre of 
the fanaticisms of three religions and countless sects! A soil which 
even to Noah was the destined theatre of world-shaking war! 

As he lifted his swimming eyes he saw to his astonishment that he 
was no longer alone. A tall majestic figure stood gazing at him: a 
grave, sorrowful Indian, feathered and tufted, habited only in buck- 
skin leggings, and girdled by a belt of wampum. A musket in his hand 
showed he had been hunting, and a canoe Peloni now saw tethered to 
the bank indicated he was going back to his lodge. Peloni knew from 
his talks with the Tonnewanta Indians opposite Ararat that this was 
Red Jacket, the famous chief of the Iroquois, the ancient lords of the 
soil. Peloni tendered the salute due to the royalty stamped on the 
‘man. Red Jacket ceremoniously acknowledged the obeisance. Then 
they gazed silently at each other, the puny, stooping scholar from the 
German Ghetto, and the stalwart, kingly savage. 

“Tell me,” said Red Jacket imperiously. “What nation are you 
that build a monument but never a city like the other white men, nor 
even a camp like my people?” 

“ Great Chief,” replied Peloni in his best Iroquois, “ we are a people 
that build for others.” 
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“T would ye would build for my people then. For these white men 
sweep us back, farther, farther, till there is nothing but”-—and he made 
an eloquent gesture, implying the sweep into the river, into the jaws of 
the hurrying rapids. “ Yet, methinks, I heard of a plan of your people 
—of a great pow-wow of your chiefs in a church, of a great city to be 
born here.” 

“It is dead before birth,” said Peloni. 

“Strange,” mused Red Jacket. “Scarce twenty summers ago 
Joseph Ellicott came here to plan out his city on a soil that was not his, 
and lo! this Buffalo rises already mighty and menacing. To-morrow it 
will be at my wigwam door—and we”—another gesture, hopeless, yet 
full of regal dignity, rounded off the sentence. 

And in that instant it was borne in upon Peloni that they were 
indeed brothers: the Jew who stood for the world that could not be 
born again, and the red Indian who stood for the world that must pass 
away. Yes, they were both doomed. Better sweep oneself away than ~ 
endure this long ignominy. And Niagara laughed on. 

“ May I have the privilege of crossing in your canoe?” he asked. 

“You are not afraid?” said Red Jacket. “The rapids are danger- 
ous here.” 

Afraid! Peloni’s inward laughter seemed to himself to match 
Niagara’s. 

When he got to the mainland, he made straight for the Fall. He 
was on the American side, and he paused on the sward, on the very 
brink of the tameless cataract, that had for immemorial ages been 
driving itself backward by eating away itsownrock. His fascinated eyes 
watched the curious smooth, purring slide of the vast mass of green 
water over the sharp edges, unending, unresting, the eternal revolution 
of a maddening imperturbable wheel. And suddenly he threw himself 
into its remorseless whirl and was sucked down into the monstrous 
chaos of seething waters and swirled and hurled amid the rocks, battered 
and shapeless, but still holding Noah’s letter in his convulsively 
clinched hand, while the rainbowed spray leapt impassively heaven- 
ward. 

The corner-stone of Ararat lies in the rooms of the Buffalo His- 
torical Society, and no one who copies the inscription dreams that it is 
the gravestone of Peloni. 

And while the very monument has mouldered away in Ararat, 
Buffalo sits throned amid her waters, the Queen City of the Empire 
State, with the world’s commerce at her feet. And from their palaces 
of Medina sandstone the Christian railway kings go out to sail in their 
luxurious. yachts,—vessels not of bulrushes but driven by steam, as 
predicted by Mordecai Manuel Noah, Governor and Judge of Israel. 
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type. She is a daughter of the gods, divinely tall and divinely 

fair. Her well-cut features, the turn of her head, her whole 
attitude and gesture, show not only magnificent composure and high 
seriousness, but deep intention. She seems to approach the levels of 
life in a half-disdainful way, as:‘if from higher altitudes. Her whole 
being proclaims not only that she has arrived, but that she has no 
time to wait. The world is to be made over without loss of time. 

Of course, we recognize her on the instant as the modern woman; 
and as she looks at us with the brow of one who comprehends all things 
clearly, she seems to offer us a new key to the secret of what shall be. 

“If I could understand what you are, root and all and all in all, I 
should know what God and man is,” said Tennyson, plucking “the 
flower from the crannied wall.” To detach this modern woman from 
her environment, to define her relation to the universe, might seem to 
be a simple matter. Eminent writers treat the subject of her social, 
civic, and ethical status from every point of view. There are in her 
case no reticences, no reserves, almost, one might say, no discretions. 
Her full personal equipment, from hair-pins to boot-laces, is freely 
discussed. Also the burning question whether she shall or shall not 
wear bifurcated garments, ride astride, and chew gum, together with 
her initiative in matters of social, civic, and hygienic reform. Her 
every feeling, motion, and aspiration is bared to the sunlight. 

It was an observation of Montaigne’s that if in the most distant part 
of the universe there existed for him any restrictions, it would make 
him unhappy, and it might appear as if this modern woman in her 
reaction from a cramped posture of accepted tradition and foregone 
conclusion was equally bent on being free to develop all round. Why 
not? is the flag flung to the breeze at any suggestion that she ought 
not to step over certain barriers and boundaries? Her indefatigable 
energies are turning the world upside down. Optimistically believing 
that no evil exists that has not its remedy, she is assuming the social 
burdens which have baffled and discouraged men. She believes and 
hopes all things. She formulates theories; she sits on committees; she 
belongs to clubs; she studies parliamentary rules, presides, addresses 
meetings. Although nowadays there are more people to instruct than 
to be instructed, she can still sit patiently listening to lectures, papers, 


and speeches, waiting for her turn to come. She is anxious to improve 
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herself; she is bent on improving others; she takes in the many- 
sidedness of things with a feeling that she has broken with old ideas, 
that she has burned the gods she used to worship and worships the 
gods that she used to burn. . 

Her advent was not unforeseen. Far off her coming shone. 

Dickens’s fertile imagination caught the prophetic idea of this new 
‘woman, at least of her caricature, and projected it across his canvas 
under the name of Mrs. Jellaby. Then when she began to invade 
science and the higher learning Bret Harte addressed her: 


“You wished,—I remember it well, 
And esteemed you the more for the wish,— 
For a perfect cystidian shell 
And a whole holocephalie fish.” 


But the aspirant did not halt. The late Mark Pattison once, when 
somebody mentioned the name of Miss X, an advocate of Woman’s 
Rights, exclaimed: “I know something of Miss X. She was playing at 
croquet and I was acting as head of the side. When it was her turn I 
told her not to try to go through the hoop, but merely to place her ball 
in front of it. She replied stiffly, ‘Thank you, I would rather play my 
own game!’ She tried to go through the hoop, missed it, and the game 
was lost. I said to myself, ‘That girl has an undisciplined mind.’ ” 
Nevertheless, let it be said as it may of the modern woman that her 
science is at fault, that she is bent on playing her own game against 
all the accumulated experience of men, even against her own deeply 
seated feminine instincts, there are people who applaud her rampant 
desire to be herself, to stand on her own feet. If one heaves a sigh over 
the loss of a certain shy charm, of a delicate feminine coquetry, the sigh, 
once heaved, one has to confess that the frank and free camaraderie with 
which in her fearless sense of liberty she nowadays faces the world has 
some points in its favor. Setting out far ahead of the age, the age 
seems to have caught up with her and they run abreast. But before 
our vision of this new woman takes any fuller shape, proportion, and 
substance let us pause and ask, What is the mental starting-point of 
difference between her and the older generation of women? 

Every one recalls Miss Maude Adams’s delicate presentation of an 
eighteenth century maiden in the play of “Rosemary;” her tremors 
when a being of the opposite sex finds her mounted upon a chair; her 
blushes, her thrills, her palpitations lest he shall catch a glimpse of the 
tip of her slippers. ‘The way she flutters down to the floor like a bird 
preening her ruffled plumage remains in the mind like an exquisite 
picture. Here is another: “Do you know,” wrote the Abbé Fleury 
from Chanteloup, “that nobody possesses in a higher degree than 
Madame de Lauzun one quality you would never suspect of her, that 
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of preparing scrambled eggs? This talent has been buried in the 
ground—she cannot recall the time she acquired it; I believe that she 
had it from her birth. Accident made it known, and immediately it 
was put to the test. Yesterday morning, an hour forever memorable in 
the history of eggs, the implements necessary for this great operation 
were all brought out, a beater, some cream, pepper, salt, and eggs. 
Behold madame at first blushing and in a tremor, soon with intrepid 
courage breaking the eggs, beating them up in the pan, turning them 
over now to the right, now to the left, now up, and now down with 
unexampled precision and success! Never was a more excellent dish 
eaten.” 

I too recall certain old ladies I knew in my youth with the clear 
feeling that they possessed a charm and distinction which exhaled like a 
perfume, and was a survival of an earlier period. They were always at 
home, and they fitted into their surroundings like their rose-jars and 
their old furniture. They were always well-dressed; always ready for 
visitors; without striving or effort, they uttered with exquisite sense and 
plenty of wit whatever came into their heads. They addressed men 
unhesitatingly with an assurance of their least word being listened to, 
and their own fiat decided every question that came up. They were 
women; they even piqued themselves upon being women. It was a 
trick of theirs to approach the great things of life rather gayly,—to 
make their hardest tasks seem light. Now is it not a trick of the 
modern woman to treat the little things of life with high seriousness, 
to make the obvious of immense importance? 

These eighteenth century ideals that I have presented are not yet 
obsolete. One finds in them something pleasant, homelike,—something 
to take comfort in. 

However, when the older generation of women is praised at the 
expense of the newer, I am ready to declare with Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu that there are in this world only two kinds of human beings; 
and that to be a woman in the first or the last century is to be a woman: 
that is, to abound in receptivity, in flexibility, in adaptability to the 
needs of her epoch. If at this moment the good taste and reserve of the 
older generation seem antagonistic to the experimental attitude of the 
new, it may as well be remembered that the change of ideas, of ways, of 
means is so great that it requires to be met by a peculiar elasticity of 
temper as well as of intellect. In old days a woman might have said: 
“ Mon verre nest pas grand, mais je bois dans mon verre,” whereas in 
this developing age the new woman, thrilled by the grandeur of her 
opportunities, feels not a little like the American girl who wrote home 
from Venice, “I was out last night on the Grand Canal drinking it all 
in, and life never seemed so full.” For these vague strivings, this con- 
fusion of ideals, are the almost inevitable reaction from the self-limited, 
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self-determined, careers of our ancestors. “The must is hard,” said 
Goethe, “but only by the must can be shown what is in the inner man. 
To live by caprice shows no particular powers.” Can it be that in the 
modern woman the “must” is absent; that she clothes her caprices in 
the guise of laws; that she attributes her impulses to irresistibly ap- 
pointed causes? 

Now never was the “must” more imperative than for the old 
Colonial dames, the mothers and daughters of the Revolution. Just 
imagine that world in which the ready-made did not exist! When 
practically from the time this country was first settled up to the first 
quarter of this century woman’s wit, wisdom, resource, invention, and 
economy were taxed in every direction in order that her family might 
be decently lodged, fed, clothed, and reared! - When the question of 
Wherewithal shall we be clothed? meant the process of washing, shear- 
ing, cleaning, steeping, bleaching, dyeing, carding, rolling, spinning, 
winding, weaving, knitting, knotting, and stitching! When What shall 
we eat and drink? meant ploughing, planting, killing, curing, salting, 
drying, smoking, pickling, preserving, baking, and brewing. When if 
a woman was by good fortune spared manual labor, all the more duties 
and responsibilities accrued to her position in the way of prescience, 
wise direction, careful thrift, economical distribution from her abun- 
dance. If the inheritors of these splendid energies, the representatives 
of that vast working principle, not only physical but moral, revolt 
against the unequalled privations of the old-fashioned woman’s lot, 
and represent that incessant struggle against conditions as grim, des- 
perate, and tragic, it must at least be confessed that what the woman of 
those generations contributed to the civilization of the period was quite 
equal to what man could give. The tasks confided to her were never 
trivial, never unmeaning. ‘l'hose women were not obliged to question 
the use of things,—to halt between a higher and a lower law. The 
secret of real existence lies always in doing and feeling with the heart 
more than the brain, and that hold on the actual bases of life must 
have been possessed by those who wrought the work which has come 
down to us, in which nothing was hurried, nothing glossed over. The 
old samplers, the household gear, the wonderful bed-spreads, the 
sprigged: bobbinet and muslin, the receipt books, the diaries, the 
letters, the well-rhymed heroic couplets, not to forget the old flower- 
gardens, all show that what we call the drudgery of that period was 
penetrated by an imaginative motive, and that those notable house- 
keepers found a significance in each detail which had its esthetic side 
as much as the decorations and mottoes for luncheons and dinners 
which the clever woman of to-day contrives. Those women fought the 
battle of life and they fought it to victory. The well-known Sarah 
Dempster epitaph shows the side of the vanquished : 
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“ Here lies a poor woman who always was tired; 
She lived in a house where help was not hired; 
Her last words on earth were ‘ Dear friends, I am going 
Where washing ain’t done, nor sweeping, nor sewing; 
But everything there is exact to my wishes, 
For where they don’t eat, there’s no washing up dishes. 
I'll be where loud anthems will always be ringing, 
But having no voice I’ll get clear of the singing. 
Don’t mourn for me now, don’t mourn for me ever, 
I’m going to do nothing forever and ever.’ ” 


If, however, Sarah Dempster’s translation had been simply to our 
conditions of life, which preclude necessity for drudgery, I should ex- 
pect her still under the push of that categorical imperative to go on 
spending her energies. Always an economist, she would hunt bargain 
counters; faithful in acquisition, she would take Chautauqua courses, 
pass examinations, and perhaps lecture before women’s clubs on 
Woman’s Mission. 

For the lotus-eating instinct abides in man and does not belong to 
woman,—the life that is of the senses and understanding, and the 
prophetic soul of the wide world, dreaming on things to come, detached 
from the stir and motion of life. A woman’s idea of enjoyment is 
something quite different. Somebody has applied to the modern 
feminine unrest the illustration of Io stung by the gad-fly. She cannot, 
they declare, stay at home. Marcus Aurelius insisted that even in a 
palace life could be lived well; but when she is aglow with high inten- 
tion, there would be a painful sense of collapse, of anti-climax, in not 
having along with enlargement of ideas some enlargement of experience 
beyond the familiar four walls. Conscious of individual rights, she 
longs for her own career unhampered by family restrictions: she must 
be herself, stand on her own feet, live her own life. 

She hurries into dogmatism to avoid doubt; she decides everything 
in an absolute judicial way, because the frontier line between experi- 
ment and reality has not yet been settled in her case. Merely to talk 
and exchange views with your neighbor is too trivial an occupation. 
The true modern woman is bored by conversation. Nobody probably 
ever so much as she enjoys being bored, only she insists upon being 
bored in her own way. She likes to sit with 


“A party in a parlor all silent and all——” 


listening to a lecture. She enjoys a woman’s luncheon which is hurried 
through in order that each guest shall read a ten-minute paper on 
“The Civic Duties which Confront Women.” She likes a public meet- 
ing with platform speakers on sanitation, patriotic education, the 
training of the infant. She is a wonderful mixture of candor, enthusi- 
asm, zeal for truth; the only trouble is that the struggle for actual ex- 
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istence being successfully achieved, her wit, her resource, her versatility 
spend themselves harmlessly, like summer lightnings on the far 
horizons. And inevitably a want of stability, of intellectual sincerity, 
is the price paid for occupations and energies which have not their root 
in the instincts of the heart, mind, and being. 

This modern woman, with her ethics, her ambitions, her fads, her 
dogmatic beliefs, is not, after all, an absolutely fresh thing of the dawn 
in the world’s history. Rather curiously, Roxane in “Cyrano de 
Bergerac” belongs to the same type which dates from the days of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, and has always had its votaries in France. To 
those précteuses mere conversation was une bétise; they liked declama- 
tions; discussions, not on the right of woman to the ballot, but whether 
she should be held a little higher than the angels, or consent to be be- 
loved. This phase of preciosity led up to the French salon, where that 
hot-house fashion of preparing an intellectual bill of fare for guests 
found its most acceptable phase. Madame Campan, whose advice may 
be said to have formed a whole generation of charming women, used to 
prescribe the subject of talk for dinner-tables, just as certain coteries 
of women prescribe it to-day. This was her system: “With twelve at 
table, talk voyages and literature; with eight, the fine arts, science, 
invention; with six, politics or philosophy; with four, sentiment, 
romantic adventure; with two, talk of yourselves; egoism belongs to the 
téte-a-téte.” 

Whatever is pretentious becomes wearisome, and whatever is weari- 
some is soon dropped. ‘The most earnest effort to be brilliant may be 
defeated by the disadvantage of having nothing brilliant to say. There 
is just one gift beyond even genius, and that is the gift of being real. 

For an ideal does exist. T’o make home and to make society, woman 
is necessary; not ancient woman or medieval woman or modern woman, 
but woman. If in some cataclysm the whole race of mortal women 
were to be swept away, if woman had to be invented over again, it 
would be the same woman who has been worshipped since creation. 
These agitated, exigent, unsatisfying ambitions to make woman more 
than she is belong to a period when, conscious of the general inade- 
quacy of things, it seems necessary to the enthusiast to construct the 
universe over again. Then when it has, in theory, heen reconstructed 
three or four times, it is discovered that, after all, it was, to begin with, 
a tolerable universe. That in spite of the complex, contradictory, 
paradoxical, anomalous position accorded to woman in the social 
scheme, her whole position “at the mercy of blind chance,—among 
a whirl of distracted atoms one cancelling the other;” one of the 
thousand reaching the goal, the other nine hundred and ninety-nine 
lost on the way,—still there is somehow a redeeming principle behind. 
That perhaps in a world where everybody is shoulder to shoulder, every- 
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body should not be pushing and striving; that there are things which 
make the balance. the compensation, of life which are not to be had by 
the scrambling for; that although only one reached the goal, the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine were not after all lost, but saved. 
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mental postulate of physical science. A magnet is observed to 

attract iron, and one electrified body is seen to attract another 
through intervening space. The sun appears to hold its attendant 
planets in their orbits by means of an attraction exerted through vast 
distances, and seems to send to them their heat and light through 
empty space. But when experiment proved that the transmission of 
light was not instantaneous, and it required an appreciable time to pass 
from the sun to the earth, the question at once arose, Where is the 
energy we call light after it has left the sun and before it has reached 
the earth? It is evident that no body can act where it is not. And 
hence arose the necessity for the assumption of an intervening medium, 
or ether, by means of which all energy is transferred through space 
and in which all energy for the time being is contained. To-day this 
ether plays an all-important part in physical phenomena. When 
stressed, it produces what we call an electric charge; when flowing, it 
constitutes an electric current; when thrown into vortices, it gives rise 
to magnetic phenomena; and when it is put into vibration, light-waves 
are the result. Action at a distance is now seen to be only apparent, 
and to be really due to this intervening medium, or ether, through 
which all energy is transmitted. 

Signalling between two points therefore can be accomplished only 
by the progressive transference of energy by means of disturbances in 
an intervening medium. All the processes in use for this purpose to- 
day, and even those employed in remote times, appear explicable only 
upon this hypothesis. 

The novelty of modern methods of communicating intelligence 
therefore does not consist so much inthe use of «ether-waves for this 
purpose as in the production and reception of these ether waves 
electrically. The modern telegraph, for example, transmits its signals 
by means of conducting wires. But early in the art it was found that 
the return wire might be replaced by a circuit through the earth. Thus 
Franklin in 1749 writes to Collinson as follows: “Chagrined a little 


N OT many years ago action at a distance was considered a funda- 
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that we have been hitherto able to produce nothing in this way of use 
to mankind, and the hot weather coming on, when electrical experi- 
ments are not so agreeable, it is proposed to put an end to them for 
this season, somewhat humorously, in a party of pleasure on the banks 
of Schuylkill. Spirits at the same time are to be fired by a spark sent 
from side to side through the river without any other conductor than 
the water, an experiment which we sometime since performed to the 
amazement of many.” In a foot-note he adds: “ As the possibility of 
this experiment has not been easily conceived, I shall here describe it: 
Two iron rods, about three feet long, were placed just within the 
margin of the river on the opposite sides. A thick piece of wire, with 
a small round knob at its end, was fixed to the top of one of the rods, 
bending downward, so as to deliver commodiously the spark upon the 
surface of the spirit. A small wire fastened by one end to the handle 
of the spoon containing the spirit was carried across the river, and sup- 
ported in the air by the rope commonly used to hold by in drawing the 
ferry-boats over. The other end of this wire was tied round the coating 
of the bottle, which being charged, the spark was delivered by the hook 
to the top of the rod standing in the water on that side. At the same 
instant the rod on the other side delivered a spark into the spoon and 
fired the spirit.” In 1842 Morse extended this method, using the water 
for both direct and return circuits. Wires three hundred or four hun- 
dred feet long were stretched along the banks of the Susquehanna 
River on opposite sides, their ends being attached to copper plates, 
two and a half by five feet in size, immersed in the water. In this 
way Morse signals were sent and received through two miles of water, 
crossing the river twice. He concludes that the length of the wires 
along the shores should be three times greater than the distance from 
shore to shore across the stream. In 1880 Trowbridge showed that 
anywhere within the radius of a mile from the Harvard Observatory, 
the ticking of the clock sending time signals to Boston could be heard 
on a telephone by connecting its terminals to two iron bars driven into 
the ground fifty feet apart. Theoretically therefore, he says, “it is 
possible to-day to telegraph across the Atlantic Ocean without a cable.” 
He suggests placing powerful dynamos in Nova Scotia, one end of the 
circuit being grounded there, the other end in Florida. “ By exploring 
the coast of France two points on two surface-lines not at the same 
potential could be found; and by means of a telephone of iow resist- 
ance the Morse signals sent from Nova Scotia to Florida could be 
heard in France.” Extensive experiments of the same sort have also 
been made in England under the direction of Preece. In 1882 he 
placed a base-line along the Hampshire coast for twenty miles, opposite 
to a similar line sixteen miles long on the Isle of Wight, the greatest 
distance between them being six miles. With this arrangement dot and 
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dash signals were transmitted and received by telephone, although 
speech could not be carried on. In 1894 Dr. Rubens, of Berlin, in 
conjunction with the brothers Rathenau, made similar experiments on 
the Wannsee near Potsdam. A base-line five hundred and fifty feet 
long was stretched near one shore, leaving metal plates at its ends. And 
near the opposite shore a second base-line was placed, supported on 
boats and also provided with plates. The distance between these two 
lines was about three miles. When Morse signals, produced in a 
rapidly intermittent current, were thrown on the first of these lines 
they were readily received and read in a telephone inserted in the 
second one. In all these cases it will be seen that while there was no 
direct metallic communication between the two lines, the transmission 
being effected solely by the water, the system can hardly be called a 
wireless one, since wire bases perpendicular to the direction of trans- 
mission had to be provided, the lengths of which were very considerable 
in comparison with the distance separating them. 

A second method of transmitting intelligence electrically is by the 
process of induction. In 1831 Faraday discovered that when an inter- 
mittent current is sent through a wire a similar intermittent current 
is produced, or rather induced, in a neighboring wire. Induction may 
therefore be defined as the production of electrical effects at a distance 
without the use of direct conductors. Thus in 1842 Henry showed 
that “a single spark about an inch long from the prime conductor of 
the machine, thrown on the end of a circuit of wire in an upper room. 
produced an induction sufficiently powerful to magnetize needles in a 
parallel circuit of wire placed in the cellar beneath at a perpendicular 
distance of thirty feet, with two floors and ceilings—each fourteen 
inches thick—intervening.” Subsequently he succeeded in magnetiz- 
ing needles by a secondary current induced in a wire more than two 
hundred and twenty feet distant from the wire through which the 
primary current was passing, one of the college buildings, Nassau Hall, 
intervening between the wires. Induction methods in telegraphy were 
greatly facilitated by the invention of the telephone. Already in 1886 
Preece had observed that sounds produced on the telegraph lines cross- 
ing the Scottish border at Jedburgh were distinctly heard on a parallel 
line at Gretna, forty miles distant, although there was no direct line 
between the two places. Indeed, in the early days of telephone com- 
munication serious annoyance was caused by extraneous sounds in the 
instruments due partly to conduction and partly to induction from 
neighboring telegraph or trolley wires. In some cases cross-talk be- 
came possible even between telephone circuits. Suits were brought 
against street-car lines by telephone officials whose business was in- 
jured by the induction. As a result, direct experiments were made in 
various places to test the magnitude of the inductive effect. In South 
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Wales, on a level plain, two quarter-mile squares of wire insulated with 
gutta-percha were laid side by side at various distances apart, the 
nearest being a quarter of a mile. Using rapidly interrupted currents 
in one of these circuits, with a Morse key to break the musical tone up 
into signals, there was no difficulty in holding conversation in the 
Morse code by means of a telephone receiver placed in the other circuit. 
At Newcastle Heaviside arranged a pair of similar circuits about two 
and a half miles long of a triangular form, one of these being at the 
bottom of Broomhill Colliery and the other on the surface, sixty 
fathoms above it. Telephonic speech was sent and received perfectly 
by induction from one of these circuits to the other. The most im- 
portant of these installations, however, was that put in operation in 
1895 near Cardiff, in the Bristol Channel, between Penarth and the 
island of Flat-Holmes. Along the shore at the former station a copper 
wire twelve hundred and sixty-seven yards long was stretched, the 
ends being grounded and the circuit being completed by the earth. 
On the Flat-Holmes, three and three-tenths miles away, a similar gutta- 
percha covered wire six hundred yards long was laid. In one of these 
circuits a battery was placed with an interruptor producing a musical 
tone of four hundred vibrations per second, and a Morse key capable of 
breaking up this tone into long and short intervals. In the other 
suitable telephones were inserted. The results were so successful that 
the line has since been made permanent and is in daily commercial use, 
the signals being perfectly sharp and clear. 

An inductive telegraph system, however, in which the sending and 
receiving circuits are closed, cannot be called wireless any more than a 
conductive system in which both circuits are open. As the matter is 
now viewed, induction consists in the creation by the current around 
the wire carrying it of a magnetic field which spreads out indefinitely 
into space as the current increases. An intermittent current will give 
intermissions of magnetic flow, and an alternating current alternations 
in the polarity of the field. Conversely, in the receiving circuit im- 
mersed in this varying magnetic field the magnetic energy is recon- 
verted into electric energy and thus operates the telephone. The 
distance to which the effect can be detected and utilized depends, of 
course, upon the strength of the sending current and the delicacy of 
the receiving instruments. 

A third method of electric transmission, known as electric-wave 
telegraphy, has acquired recently a considerable importance in conse- 
quence of the success which has attended the experiments with it which 
have been made in England. Precisely as a vibrating tuning-fork 
throws off sound-waves in air, so does an electrically charged sphere, 
when it is discharged, produce waves in the ether which travel out 
through space with the speed of light. “Radiation” is the name 
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given to the energy of ether-waves in general, while the term “light” 
is restricted to that portion of this energy which affects the eye. Since 
electric waves may be produced in the ether, why may not light-waves 
have an electric origin and be identical with these electric waves? In 
short, why may not the waves emitted by a candle flame be due to the 
electric oscillations of the elemental atoms which it contains? The 
conjecture that light-waves are really electromagnetic in character was 
first propounded by James Clerk Maxwell in 1865. But it was not 
until 1888 that the hypothesis was experimentally confirmed by Hertz. 

In discussing this question it must be borne in mind, in the first 
place, that the electric discharge is an oscillatory one. Thus, if a 
Leyden jar be discharged through a short wire, the charge oscillates 
backward and forward across the gap, giving a succession of sparks 
which by means of a rotating mirror can easily be shown to be alternat- 
ing in direction. The needles which Henry magnetized in 1842 were 
found to have their polarities sometimes in one direction and some- 
times in the other, due, evidently, to the alternating discharge. In 
studying this discharge Hertz used an apparatus called an “ oscillator” 
to produce the spark and another called a “resonator” to receive it. 
In one of its forms, the oscillator consisted of a pair of metal plates 
twelve to sixteen inches square, each having a wire attached to the 
middle of one side, terminating in a ball. The two plates with their 
wires were suspended in the same vertical plane, the balls being 
separated by three-tenths inch. On connecting the plates to the ter- 
minals of an induction coil, sparks can be made to pass between the 
balls, these sparks being oscillatory and having a period of about one 
hundred millionth of a second. By this means waves of the same period 
are sent out into the surrounding wether, and may be detected by the 
resonator suitably placed. This resonator consisted simply of a circle 
or of a rectangle of wire terminated by small balls adjustable as to 
distance. When placed in front of the oscillator and at a proper dis- 
tance sparks could be obtained between these balls in certain positions, 
even at distances of thirty to forty feet. By reflecting the waves per- 
pendicularly from a sheet of zinc stationary waves were produced by 
interference, as in the case of sound. On moving the resonator to and 
fro points of maximum and minimum sparking were found, the dis- 
tance between two minima, for example, being half a wave-length. 
This distance Hertz found to be nine and eighty-four hundredths feet. 
When multiplying this value by one hundred million, the number of 
vibrations per second, we have one hundred and eighty-six thousand 
five hundred miles per second as the speed of the electric waves. Since 
this is the speed of light, it confirms Maxwell’s theory that electric 
waves and light-waves are identical. It is now easy to calculate that a 
pint Leyden jar, discharging through a short, stout wire, sends ten 
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million waves into the ether every second, each wave being about fifty 
feet long. And since J. J. Thomson has shown that a sphere when 
thus discharged emits waves of a length one and four-tenths times its 
diameter, it follows that a ball five inches through will radiate two 
thousand million waves a second, each about seven inches long. 

Within a few years numerous other devices have been suggested for 
detecting electric waves. In 1890 Branly noticed the curious fact that 
if some metallic filings be placed in a glass tube provided with wires 
to complete the contact, the whole being placed in the circuit of a 
battery and galvanometer, then, owing to the high resistance of the 
filings, no current will pass until ether waves strike them. The action 
of these waves, impinging at the rate of a hundred million a second, 
causes the filings to cohere and become a conductor, the current passes, 
and the galvanometer is deflected. Branly himself called this device a 
“radioconductor.” But Lodge, who had already observed a similar 
phenomenon between a metal point and a sphere, gave it the name of 
“coherer.” The glass tube may be about two inches long and one- 
tenth inch interior diameter, into which two closely fitting wires pass, 
between the ends of which a layer of nickel filings about a sixteenth of 
an inch thick is placed. Inserting this into the circuit of a dry cell and 
a galvanometer, and adjusting suitably the pressure on the filings, it 
will be found that an electric spark, such, for example, as is given by 
an ordinary gas-lighter, will cause the filings to cohere and produce a 
deflection of the needle, even at a distance of several feet. The spark 
of an ordinary electrical machine or of an induction coil, taken between 
polished balls, will produce the effect at greater distances, even across 
the room or even from one room to another through the walls. The 
coherence thus established continues after the cessation of the sparks. 
Upon slightly tapping the coherer with a'pencil, however, the filings 
rearrange themselves, the original trifling conductivity is restored, and 
the coherer is ready for a new experiment. 

The radiating surface of the ball used on the oscillating transmitter 
is small, and the amount of wether energy produced by it is quite in- 
sufficient for considerable distances. To increase the surface, both of 
radiation and of reception, it is usual to attach to one terminal of the 
sending coil and to one end of the receiving coherer a vertical metallic 
conductor rising into the air for a height of twenty-five to a hundred 
feet, according to the distance to be covered. 

Suppose that there is included in the circuit of the coherer a tele- 
graph relay in place of the galvanometer. When the electric waves 
strike the filings the relay circuit is closed; and thus in the ordinary 
way a Morse register may be operated to record the message on a strip 
of paper. If, in addition, there be inserted in a parallel circuit an 
electromagnet arranged so as to tap the coherer and “de-cohere” it, 
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then after each closure the circuit is opened and the apparatus is ready 
to receive additional waves. Evidently now, if a Morse key be used for 
closing and opening the sending circuit a longer or shorter set of waves 
may be sent out, producing a longer or shorter closure of the coherer 
circuit and so recording the lines and dots of the Morse alphabet on the 
strip of paper. By such a process as this messages may be transmitted 
by wxthereal waves without any intervening conductor. Here again, 
however, the method cannot be called wireless, since the terminal sta- 
tions must be provided with vertical wires carried up often to very con- 
siderable heights. 

In 1896 Marconi, an Italian physicist, went to London for the 
purpose of putting into operation a system of sethereal-wave telegraphy. 
He was cordially received by Preece, and given facilities for testing his 
system on the government telegraph lines. He employed a modified 
Righi transmitter, consisting of a pair of brass balls enclosed one-half 
in the ends of a hard rubber tube filled with vaseline oil. Another pair 
of smaller balls were placed beyond these and sparked to them. The 
effective sparks are those in the oil. As a receiver he used a modified 
Branly instrument, placed in circuit with a relay, which in its turn 
operated a register and a tapper. The glass tube of the coherer was 
one and six-tenths inches long and one-tenth inch diameter. Two silver 
pole pieces were tightly fitted within it, having between them a layer of 
mixed silver and hard nickel filings about one-sixteenth of an inch 
thick. The ends of the pole pieces were slightly amalgamated with 
mercury, and wires were attached to them which were sealed into the 
ends of the tube, which was then exhausted. 

Marconi’s earliest experiments were made on Salisbury Plain. Their 
success warranted more extended experiments in the Bristol Channel 
between Penarth and Bream Down, a distance of nine miles. Subse- 
quently the Wireless Telegraph Company established permanent sta- 
tions in this region between Bournemouth and Alum Bay, about fifteen 
miles, subsequently increased to eighteen. At first poles one hundred 
and twenty feet high at both stations were used to support the aerial 
conductor, though later this was reduced to eighty feet. At present an 
average of one thousand words is transmitted between these points 
daily. In July, 1898, the Kingstown regatta was successfully reported 
by Marconi for the Dublin Express. The vertical wire at Kingstown 
was one hundred and ten feet high, that on the steamer seventy-five 
feet. The relative positions of the various yachts were signalled while 
the races were in progress, sometimes at a distance of ten miles; and 
over seven hundred messages were successfully sent and received. 

A month later wireless telegraphy was established between the 
Royal yacht Osborne and Osborne House in order that her Majesty 
might communicate with the Prince of Wales. The aerial conductor at 
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Osborne House was one hundred feet high, that on the Osborne eighty- 
three feet. For sixteen days constant and uninterrupted communica- 
tion was maintained between the two stations at distances varying from 
two to eight miles. Over one hundred and fifty messages were sent, 
some of them of one hundred and fifty words or more, the average rate 
of transmission being fifteen words a minute. 

In December stations were established at the South Foreland light- 
house and the East Goodwin light-ship in the English Channel, one and 
two-tenths miles distant. The vertical wires were each one hundred feet 
high. During a violent gale in January the light-ship was struck by a 
heavy sea, which stove in her bulwarks. The accident was at once re- 
ported to the superintendent of Trinity House by the wireless telegraph. 

On Monday, March 27, 1899, England and France were successfully 
united by wireless telegraphy. The station on the English side was at 
the South Foreland light-house, near Dover. That on the French side 
was at Wimereux, near Boulogne. Perfect telegraphic communication 
was established between the stations, the first message being sent from 
France to England. A press message of one hundred words was sent 
the same day from Wimereux to the London Times. 

One of the chief difficulties connected with the ethereal-wave system 
lies in the fact that the waves sent out by the oscillator radiate in all 
directions and affect alike all coherers within their range. To control 
the propagation and to intensify the effects of these waves Marconi has 
adopted Hertz’s device of cylindrical parabolic reflectors, in the focal 
lines of which both sender and receiver are placed. In this way the 
waves have been projected in a beam almost parallel, so that they do 
not affect any receiver not in the line of propagation. Over a distance 
of two miles the waves did not extend to a distance of more than fifty 
feet from the direct line. The use of reflectors is especially applicable 
to vessels in approaching port, since they may thus be warned by 
waves directed from light-houses or light-ships of the proximity and 
direction of danger. For increasing the distance between stations, 
however, Marconi prefers the use of aerial wires, the transmitter and 
receiver being also grounded. 

In order to secure absolute privacy of correspondence, however, the 
receiver must be tuned in unison with the transmitter, so that it 
responds only to it. In acoustics this sympathetic action is called 
resonance. In electrics Lodge proposes for it the name “syntony.” If 
a clear, strong note he sung into an open piano, only those strings which 
are in unison with it pick up the sound-waves and are thrown into 
vibration. Tyndall tells us of a watchmaker named Ellicott who in 
1741 put two clocks against the same rail. One of them was set going, 
the other not. Some time afterwards he found to his surprise that the 
second was also ticking. The pendulums being-of the same length, the 
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shocks imparted to the rail by the ticking of the first clock were propa- 
gated to the second and set it going. This principle of resonance has 
already been applied to ordinary telegraphy. Gray’s harmonic tele- 
graph used as transmitters tuned steel reeds, each of which sent its 
corresponding electrical waves over the line. By using similar tuned 
steel reeds as receivers, each responded only to its own rate of vibration 
and was affected only by the particular sender with which it was in 
unison. By breaking up the continuous tone of a transmitting reed 
into long and short sounds Morse characters may be transmitted over 
‘“ie line, constituting a multiple telegraph. 

The same principle was used in the original oscillator and resonator 
of Hertz, both being in more or less exact syntony. Moreover, Lodge 
has shown that by syntonizing a system a great increase of power is 
produced, this increase amounting to a million-fold, perhaps. Hence 
in this way the/amount of energy needed to transmit on such systems is 
surprisingly small. In a recent paper he has shown that the maximum 
possible current received by simple induction between wire circuits 
eighty miles apart without the use of tuned condensers, under the 
conditions given, is only 0.0000064 thousandths of an ampere, a 
quantity quite insufficient to affect a telephone. While with the same 
wire circuits and under the same conditions, except that now properly 
tuned condensers are added, the current may become 0.05 thousandths 
of an ampere, a fairly strong telephone current. If to this great ad- 
vantage we add the important fact that induction circuits can be readily 
syntonized and hence made private, while zthereal wave circuits cannot, 
we can readily understand why Lodge has turned his attention to mag- 
netic space telegraphy in preference to an zthereal wave system. 

Within the past few months he has developed this system to a re- 
markable extent and has obtained results with it which seem likely to 
surpass any other form of space telegraphy. In his early experiments 
he placed in his garden a rectangle of cable one hundred and fifty 
yards by thirty, a telephone being included in the circuit. At Univer- 
sity College, Liverpool, two miles distant, a similar though smaller 
sending circuit was arranged, having in it a small alternating dynamo 
and a Morse key. The third harmonic, of three hundred and eighty- 
four vibrations, given by the dynamo was used and was distinctly 
audible on the receiving telephone, as were also, of course, the long and 
short periods into which the tone was broken by the key. More recently 
he has investigated particularly the receiving apparatus, and has devised 
a marvellously sensitive multiplying telephone, a sort of triple micro- 
phone, which requires for its full operation only one-half the ten 
billionth of a watt of power. From this it follows that the energy 
needed to pull the microphone trigger, as it were, and stimulate the 

series of magnifiers into the production of an audible signal is less than 
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the ten billionth of an erg—.e., less than the thousandth part of a 
milligram dropping the thousandth of a millimetre. It would seem 
therefore as if a magnifying telephone could be made as electrically 
sensitive as the eye. 

From what has now been said, it would appear that two methods of 
zthereal space telegraphy have been devised, both of which are capable 
of transmitting signals to a distance commercially without the use of 
conducting media directly connecting the terminal stations. The chief 
distinction between these methods lies in the fact that in magnetic 
space telegraphy very low frequencies of vibration, only three hundr'%i 
or four hundred per second, are used, both transmitting and receiving 
circuits being closed, while zthereal-wave telegraphy employs oscilla- 
tions of some hundreds of millions per second and its circuits are open. 
Both, however, transmit very slowly, only fifteen to twenty words a 
minute, while the modern automatic wire telegraph can send and re- 
ceive two thousand words a minute. The general opinion of those 
best qualified to judge seems to be that the use of wethereal-space teleg- 
raphy will be special rather than general, and that for ordinary pur- 
poses it does not promise to displace present methods. For communi- 
cating between inaccessible points, such as light-houses and light-ships 
and the shore, it has already demonstrated its value. It is too soon, 
however, to define its possibilities. Experiments are yet in progress. 
What it may become in the future, the future only can determine. 

From the purely scientific side, however, the phenomena are most 
marvellous. They show us that this remarkable medium, the ether, 
which encompasses us about on every side, penetrating the densest as 
well as the rarest forms of matter and filling the whole of celestial space, 
is in a state of endless disturbance, crossed and recrossed by waves in 
infinite variety. In his address on the “Six Gateways of Knowledge,” 
Lord Kelvin has called attention to the “vast gap between four hun- 
dred vibrations per second, the sound of a rather high tenor voice, and 
four hundred million millions per second, the number of vibrations 
corresponding to dull red light, and therefore the lowest rate in the 
spectrum. But now that Hertz has given us ether waves millions of 
miles long, how enormously has this range been widened! Within this 
range there is room for twenty senses in place of five, each equal in 
range to those we have at present. And if each should reveal to us as 
much as does the eye, what an amazing wealth of knowledge would be 
ours. Indeed, Lodge has suggested an electrical theory of vision based 
on coherer action. But why may not these Hertzian waves have been 
already utilized by our organism? We are told that the day that 
General Gordon was killed at Khartoum the people in the streets and 
bazaars of Cairo knew of it, though the distance in a direct line is a 
thousand miles and no telegraph connects these cities. And a British 
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officer in Afghanistan narrates that information of the intended move- 
ment of troops during the war at distances fifty or one hundred miles 
away was known to the natives at these points almost immediately, 
though no signalling of any sort could be detected. What worlds of 
possible sensation lie all about us in these ether waves; and when these 
are fully recognized, with what tremendous capabilities will the human 
race be endowed! In the eloquent words of Tyndall, “The air about 
us may be full of heaven’s hallelujahs, while we hear only the feeble 
whisper of our own prayers.” 
> 
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South Broad Street, Philadelphia, where some of the Rush 
books, pictures, and furniture are preserved, and ask if they can 
see the famous spun-glass gown worn by Madam Rush at one of her 
entertainments. Stories have been told of the solid gold service and 
other superb articles used by the Rushes at their balls and soirées, many 


C URIOUS visitors still wander into the Ridgway Library, on 


of which are gross exaggerations, but the fact still remains that the 
entertainments given by Mrs. Rush were unequalled in their day. This 
was after the Rushes returned from abroad, about 1848, and established 
themselves in their large home on Chestnut Street. 

Men and women, still in the prime of life, distinctly recall the 
rubicund face and portly form of Mrs. Rush as she appeared on the 
street while taking her vigorous constitutional. One person remembers 
her in a crimson silk gown, which may have served to throw her far too 
brilliant complexion into the shade, while still another recalls the stout 
figure of the lady of fashion, enveloped in a green velvet “ mantilla,” as 
she stood upon the sidewalk enjoying raw oysters in a truly democratic 
fashion, at a famous oyster-stand on Twelfth Street near Spruce. 

Mrs. Rush was frequently to be seen at market when the market 
was held in the centre of Market Street, and scraps of paper, still to be 
found among the Rush papers, upon which are scribbled household 
items and accounts, prove that she attended personally to the ways of 
her household. _ 

Although never beautiful, even in her early youth, as is revealed by 
a miniature which was painted soon after her marriage, Mrs. Rush is 
described by those who knew her well as possessed of a certain air of 
distinction that commanded respect and attention despite the coarse- 

‘ness of her face and the ungainliness of her figure. Mrs. John Jacob 
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Astor, of New York, who met Mrs. Rush at Saratoga and elsewhere, 
said of her that she was always a grande dame, and whenever she entered 
a drawing-room, at home or abroad, she became at once a centre of 
attraction and interest. 

In London and Paris, in both of which cities Dr. Rush’s brother, the 
Hon. Richard Rush, represented the United States, the Rushes re- 
ceived marked attention. In Paris, which city they visited while 
Richard Rush was American minister there, they were called upon, not 
only by titled personages of the new régime, but by stately dames from 
the Faubourg St. Germain. Here such English and American acquaint- 
ances gathered around them as the Marquess and Marchioness of Lans- 
downe, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, George Sumner, from Boston, Dr. 
and Mrs. Hayward, N. P. Willis, Washington Irving, the Hon. Robert 
Walsh, Mr. Henry Beckett, who had married Mr. Walsh’s daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Hopkinson, and Mr. George Tiffany, who was 
anxious to present his niece to Mrs. Rush. Mr. George R. Glidden 
called upon Mrs. Rush and sent her a specimen of the latest “ chique,” 
as we gather from a tantalizing card which gives us no inkling of what 
the latest “chique” was at that particular date in the late forties. 

So much pleasure did Mrs. Rush find in her foreign life, that it was 
her desire at this time to establish her residence abroad. This plan, 
however, did not suit Dr. Rush, who, although he had travelled much 
on the Continent in his youth as well as in maturer years, spoke no 
language but his own, besides which he seems to have possessed a 
genuine affection for his native country. Mrs. Rush’s desires were 
overruled by those of her husband in this instance, which goes to prove 
that Dr. Rush was not possessed of that yielding, almost negative, 
character with which some writers have been disposed to endow him. 
Those who knew this interesting and individual couple best, say that 
Dr. Rush was very decided in his opinions upon what he considered 
subjects of importance, while in all minor matters he allowed his wife 
to exercise her judgment and taste. In the question of their future 
home Dr. Rush was not disposed to yield, and thus to this quiet, unob- 
trusive scholar Philadelphia was indebted for the elegant and varied 
entertainments that made the Rush mansion a synonym for what was 
gayest and most brilliant in the social life of this city during the years 
between 1848 and 1858. 

For some time after their return from abroad Dr. and Mrs. Rush 
lived at 358 Spruce Street, in a rather small and unpretentious house. 
This was while the mansion on Chestnut Street was being built. Some 
time in 1850 they moved into their new residence, as after that Dr. 
Rush’s name appears in the directories of the day as James Rush, M.D., 
Chestnut Street west of Schuylkill Fourth. 

The Aldine Hotel stands upon the site of the Rush mansion and 
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includes many of the rooms that were once the scene of entertainments 
which, if we are to credit contemporaneous descriptions, rivalled in splen- 
dor and brilliancy the famous scenes of the Thousand and One Nights. 

Some of the Rush furniture, in Buhl and in rich damask and gold, 
is still preserved, and is to be seen at the Ridgway Library, on Broad 
Street, where a room is fitted up with this furniture and lined with 
books of the Rushes, father and son. Some of the pieces of furniture 
are not only rich, but in good taste, while most of the paintings, statu- 
ettes in Parian, vases, and other ornaments suggest pleasing reflections 
upon the immense strides made in artistic culture and feeling since the 
days when Madam Rush furnished her new mansion on Chestnut Street 
according to the dictates of her fancy. Although she was a highly 
educated woman, and had had exceptional advantages in the way of 
foreign travel and associations, Mrs. Rush does not seem to have 
possessed, or acquired, a discriminating taste in the fine arts, if we may 
judge from these paintings. It appears, however, from letters and 
recollections of the day, that unqualified admiration was accorded to 
the architecture and furnishing of the new house on Chestnut Street. 
Mrs. Henry Pratt McKean wrote to Dr. Rush, when Mr. McKean was 
building a house on Walnut Street near Twentieth, asking if her 
husband might be permitted to walk through the lower floor, adding, 
“the ornamentation of the rooms we remember as very beautiful.” 

The architecture and decoration of their house were not, however, 
what lent to it its chief charm, it was that Mrs. Rush possessed to an 
unusual degree the power of drawing together interesting, learned, and 
agreeable people. At her informal receptions and her Saturday matt- 
nées this brilliant hostess drew around her soldiers, statesmen, men of 
affairs, novelists, musicians, artists, princes, poets, and savants, a goodly 
company, each freely contributing of his best for the general entertain- 
ment. 

Miss Rush, in speaking of the matinées given by her aunt at eleven 
o’clock on Saturday mornings, said that at these unique entertainments 
more distinguished men and women were gathered together than at 
any other home in the United States. One person whom Miss Rush 
remembers distinctly was Henry Clay, with his earnest, grave face, so 
much absorbed in his own thoughts, or in observing the animated 
scene around him, that he appeared quite unconscious of the interest 
and attention that he was exciting as the lion of the hour. 

A young Philadelphian who already gave promise of a brilliant 
future, Dr. Joseph Leidy, was a chosen friend of both Dr. and Mrs. 
Rush. By the one he was valued for his scientific knowledge, for Dr. 
Rush was a man who loved science, and by the lady of the house for a 
fine vein of humor and simplicity, which always belonged to him. This 
latter grace, perhaps the rarest, the gods bestow with seeming careless 
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hand upon little children and great men, as if to prove in the latter 
case that “much learning” need not “make men mad.” 

We can readily imagine, when Dr. Nathaniel Chapman uttered his 
latest bon mot, or Dr. Leidy related to the listening circle some of the 
wonders of the fairyland of science in which he loved to roam, that the 
luxurious surroundings of the house were for the moment forgotten, 
and champagne and terrapin were not needed to make the matinée a 
success. Sometimes a fine vocalist would sing,—Grisi, Mario, and other 
celebrated artists were frequently presented to Mrs. Rush’s guests; 
sometimes a recitation would be given or some great curiosity exhibited, 
and always there were good music and a general discussion of the topics 
of the day. 

One of the brilliant figures of the Rush entertainments of earlier 
days had passed away; the sparkling wit of Nicholas Biddle no longer 
delighted the appreciative hostess or the listening guests. His daughter, 
- the “ Meta, aged six,” to whom Mr. Biddle’s “Ode to Bogle” was 
dedicated, “with permission and a piece of mint stick,” tells her chil- 
dren and grandchildren of a scene of fairylike beauty in the Rush 
mansion. Mrs. Rush, while calling upon Mrs. Nicholas Biddle one day, 
referred several times to a ball soon to be given. Miss Meta, who was 
then a school-girl, was naturally much interested in allusions to delights 
as yet forbidden. Mrs. Rush, noticing the young girl’s interest, said to 
Mrs. Biddle, in her warm-hearted, impulsive way, “Let the child come 
with you,” and, it not being an easy matter to refuse a request of Mrs. 
Rush, the child was allowed to go. From her coigne of vantage at one 
end of the great ball-room, the shy young girl sat watching the gay 
dancers as they swept by, and thus had her first glimpse of the most 
brilliant scene that the Philadelphia world of that period could present. 
A feature of Mrs. Rush’s entertainments unusual in those days was a 
conservatory on either side of the ball-room, which it was Dr. Rush’s 
pleasure to fill with birds, as well as with blooming plants. This com- 
bination of conservatory and aviary added much to the beauty of the 
scene. 'To the girlish eyes which gazed upon the hostess, who without 
beauty was capable of presenting a very magnificent appearance, she 
must have seemed like the queen of fairyland, albeit a very robust and 
portly Titania, habited in rich velvet and lace instead of in the con- 
ventional gossamer and butterflies’ wings of the land of fancy. Around 
the hostess, however, were grouped such veritable graces and beauties 
as Elizabeth Willing, who married Mrs. Rush’s brother, John Jacob 
Ridgway; Mrs. John Butler; the James sisters, Phoebe and Patty, the 
latter distinguished for her exquisite and spirituelle beauty; Emeline 
and Caroline Phillips; Elizabeth Wadsworth, of New York, and her 
even more beautiful sister-in-law, Mrs. James S. Wadsworth, who was 
a daughter of Mr. John Wharton, of Philadelphia. A frequent guest 
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at Mrs. Rush’s entertainments recalls an evening when some lover of 
beauty, seeing Mrs. John Jacob Ridgway, Mrs. Wadsworth, and Mrs. 
John Butler standing a little apart from the company engaged in con- 
versation, drew a number of persons to the door of the room that they 
might admire the charming tableau vivant of these three graces, each 
one so lovely that it was a puzzle to the beholder to know to which one 
should be awarded the golden apple of the gods. The three matrons 
stood talking together some time before they realized that they formed a 
distinct centre of admiration and interest, and then, says the narrator, 
there was some indignation on the part of the fair dames. Short-lived 
anger was this, we may believe, as there ‘are few women in the past or 
the present who are capable of cherishing any very deep resentment 
against those whose only offence is to acknowledge and pay tribute to 
that power which has moved men and nations, and far back in the 
world’s history led armies to contend upon the shores of Hellas. 
Although Mrs. Rush made no secret of the fact that she preferred 
the society of intelligent men to that of the average woman, she had 
warm friends among her own sex. Among the younger women whom 
she liked and admired were Mrs. Joshua Lippincott, the niece and 
adopted daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James Dundas; witty, vivacious Mrs. 
George Chapman and Mrs. Oliver Hopkinson, who recalls delightful 
evenings at the Rush mansion and at her own house, where Dr. and Mrs. 
Rush were frequent guests. Mrs. Hopkinson, with a humorous twinkle 
in her eye, tells of a certain Baron P , who came to Philadelphia 
with letters to the German consul and to Mrs. Rush. The stranger was 
entertained by Mrs. Rush, who asked Mrs. Hopkinson to invite him to 
one of her evening parties, which she did. The manners of the baron 
were noticed to be rather peculiar, and at the end of a few days he 
suddenly left the city. From letters received by the consul it appeared 
that he and Mrs. Rush had both been deceived by an impostor. This 
incident was not one of Mrs. Rush’s favorite reminiscences, as she 
prided herself upon her knowledge of the world and of human nature. 
A New York beauty, who was frequently to be met at the Rushes’, 
was Elizabeth Wadsworth, a sister of General James S. Wadsworth, of 
Geneseo. Miss Wadsworth was an intimate friend of the Hopkinsons, 
by whom she is described as lovely in character as well as beautiful in 
person. For Mr. Oliver Hopkinson’s sister, Mrs. Biddle, Miss Wads- 
worth had her portrait painted by Sully, which is still in possession of 
the Hopkinson family. When the Hon. Charles Augustus Murray was 
in America collecting materials for his book of travels among the 
Indians of North America, and for his “ Prairie Bird,” which appeared 
later, he met Miss Wadsworth and became warmly attached to her. 
The American beauty returned the affection of her English lover, but 
refused to marry him and leave her father. Some years later, after the 
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death of Mr. Wadsworth, his daughter accepted an invitation to go 
abroad with a party of friends. In London or Paris she met Mr. 
Murray, who had remained faithful to his early love; they became 
engaged, were married, and went to Cairo, where Mr. Murray held an 
official position. ’ 

Among frequent guests of Mrs. Rush’s were Mrs. Edward Biddle, 
who as Mrs. John Craig had visited her in her home opposite the 
State House; Commodore and Judge Biddle; Eugene Livingston, of 
New York; Mrs. Van Rensselaer, from Albany; the Misses Chew and 
the Misses McIlvaine,—one of these sisters, Eller, married Mr. William 
Camac, and is described as a tall blonde of great beauty,—and Judge and 
Mrs. Carleton. This latter couple was fortunate in having no occasion 
for reprisals, as both had been married before. Mrs. Carleton, born 
Maria Van Der Burgh, had married Mr. Wiltbank in her early youth, 
while Judge Carleton’s first wife was Aglaé d’Aversac de Castera, a 
sister of Louise d’Aversac, who married Edward Livingston, of New 
York. Judge Carleton was a man of distinguished ability and attain- 
ments, and so charming in conversation and manner that Mrs. Rush was 
pleased to call him the Chesterfield of America. Especial friends of 
Dr. Rush as well as of Mrs. Rush, Judge Carleton and his wife were 
always warmly welcomed to their home. When Mrs. Carleton entered the 
reception-room, in her exquisite French costume of ermine and velvet, 
Mrs. Rush would sometimes thank her for adding so much to the 
beauty of her rooms by her attractive appearance, which proves that 
this woman who had the reputation of making sarcastic remarks could 
also be gracious and appreciative. 

At her balls and dances, in addition to the “ fifty pretty girls’ whom 
Mrs. Rush considered indispensable to a party, matched by “an equal 
number of young men who danced well,” this clever hostess added, as 
ballast to her gay freight, a number of older men and women who 
preferred cards or conversation to dancing, and always such lions in 
literature, art, and science as happened to be roaming about Philadel- 
phia at that time. It was thjs latter feature of Mrs. Rush’s entertain- 
ments that won for them their title to distinction. Other Philadel- 
phians gave handsome balls and dances of greater or less brilliancy, 
but her entertainments possessed the unique attraction of drawing to- 
gether the wise and learned as well as the gay and the pleasure-loving. 

When she gave her great balls Mrs. Rush stood at the entrance to 
her reception-room, which was on the left of the hall. Through this 
reception-room the guests passed, and on through another small room 
into the large ball-room, which included the two drawing-rooms and 
the hall, the doors being so arranged that these three rooms could be 
thrown into one. The conservatories occupied the wings on either side, 
between which lay the garden, which, like the conservatories, was 
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always brilliantly illuminated. The supper-room was on the second 
floor over the ball-room. The buffet was along the side of the room, 
the great supper-table, which could accommodate sixty persons, being 
in the centre. Here the ladies were all seated, the gentlemen standing 
behind their chairs to wait upon them. In this instance Mrs. Rush was 
kind to her own sex in sparing them from standing with a plate in one 
hand and a wine-glass in the other, while they balanced in their minds 
the rival claims of nectar and ambrosia. How the appetites of the 
waiting gentlemen were satisfied is involved in some doubt, as it was 
clearly understood that there was to be no undue loitering at the festal 
board. In those hours of “storm and stress” even this valiant hostess 
must have longed for the serene face and “steadfast cheek” of the 
unflinching Bogle, who, whether his duty called him to preside over 
scenes of joy or woe, was more than equal to each occasion. This 
celebrated waiter, without whom no Philadelphian of a certain station 
in social life could entertain, be christened, married, or buried with due 
state, propriety, and solemnity, has been immortalized by Mr. Nicholas 
Biddle in some of his humorous verses. Of this “colorless colored 
man”—Robert. Bogle was a light mulatto—Mr. Biddle wrote: 
“See him, erect, with lofty tread, 

The dark scarf streaming from his head, 

Lead forth his groups in order meet 

And range them grief-wise in the street; 

Presiding o’er the solemn show— 

The very Chesterfield of woe.” 

“Nor less, stupendous man! thy power 

In festal than in funeral hour, 

When gas and beauty’s blended rays 

Set hearts and ball-rooms in a blaze, 

Or spermaceti’s light reveals 

More ‘inward bruises’ than it heals; 

In flames each belle her victim kills, 

And ‘sparks fly upward’ in quadrilles: 

Like iceberg in an Indian clime 

Refreshing Bogle breathes sublime 


Cool airs upon that sultry stream, 
From Roman punch and frosted cream.” 


Bogle, like his genial chronicler, had taken his place in the halls of 
the immortals, the “ undertaker had been overtaken,” and Johnson and 
Chew marshalled the gay throng in Mrs. Rush’s great dining-room. 

It was on the occasion of one of the last of these great balls that 
the affair of the Rush diamonds occurred, which stirred the Philadel- 
phia world of that day as once the world of Paris was stirred by the 
mystery of a diamond necklace. The story, “a twice-told tale” to 
many old inhabitants, runs thus: The ball, given in January, 1857, 
was one of great splendor. Mrs. Rush is described by a lady, who 
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distinctly recollects many incidents of this famous entertainment, as 
standing at the entrance to the reception-room to welcome her guests, 
attired in crimson velvet trimmed with rich white lace, her neck and 
arms blazing with jewels. This lady recalls the beauty and brilliancy 
of the scene, the last of many balls given by this hospitable couple, who 
were so soon to be the victims of a strange and mysterious robbery. 
The narrator remembers that a light fall of snow covered the ground 
when the guests tripped down the steps to their carriages. It was 
about six in the morning when the last guest had departed, and Dr. and 
Mrs. Rush retired to their rooms. Mrs. Rush removed her diamonds, 
which were valued at twenty-one thousand dollars, and left them in 
their caskets on her dressing-table, the outer doors of her room and 
Dr. Rush’s both being fastened. Overcome by the fatigue and excite- 
ment of the evening, she dismissed her maid and retired at once, with- 
out stopping to put away her jewels. In the night Mrs. Rush fancied 
she heard the door leading from her room to Dr. Rush’s open and shut; 
but supposing that it was her husband passing through, she paid no 
attention to the circumstance. He, too, heard the noise, and wondered 
“what Ann was up for,” but took no heed of it. At daylight the next 
morning Mrs. Rush recollected that she had not left on the ledge or 
table outside some money for an article that she was always accustomed 
to send to market for on that day, which must be purchased very early. 
She rose and went to her bureau-drawer, in which she had left some 
money; the money was gone; she then opened the jewel caskets, which 
were empty. She instantly aroused Dr. Rush, who bade her keep still 
while he examined the doors of the house. All were locked and the 
outer hall door was duly fastened. The new-fallen snow showed no 
trace of footsteps. Dr. Rush called a detective; the servants were 
assembled and told that they must submit to an examination. Not a 
trace of the thief or booty could be found. The police of Philadelphia 
did their best, but discovered nothing. The matter created a great 
sensation and was the subject of newspaper comment in other cities. 
Many persons insisted on suspecting one of the guests at the ball, but 
Dr. and Mrs. Rush seem to have thought otherwise. The detective 
fancied something suspicious in the manner of the cook, who was 
engaged to a jeweller in New Orleans, whom she afterwards married. 
Nothing could be proved, however, to justify her detention. 

This is the clearest and most detailed account of the transaction 
that has yet appeared. It was currently reported at, one time that the 
jewels had been restored, also that Dr. and Mrs. Rush had discovered 
the offender, whose name they suppressed from motives of delicacy and 
kindness. This latter is only an on dit. Nothing has been absolutely 
proved; and so the interesting affair of the Rush diamonds must be 
left among the unsolved mysteries of history and romance. 





THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE: A PHILIPPINE LEGEND 


BY CHARLES M. SKINNER 
Author of Myths and Legends of Our Own Land, etc 


never appeared in the Philippines until after the Spanish had 
taken possession of the islands. At least, this applies to Luzon. 
And, strange to tell, he has not been seen there since the Spanish left. 
Some will have it that he was smitten into a despairing bashfulness 
during Weyler’s administration, and that when the governor went home 
with a couple of million dollars in his valise—the savings from his 
salary—the Devil went home likewise, awe-struck. His Satanic Ma- 
jesty’s last recorded exploit occurred in the view of three men, of 
whom one may still be alive to vouch for it. They were farmers of 
Wild Laguna, a few miles above Manila, and on one memorable day 
were cutting wood in the ravine near by—a deep gulch through which 
babbles a stone-choked stream. This glen has precipitous sides, but is 
so thickly overhung with green that it is almost like a verdant cave. 
While they were resting—and the Filipino’s ability to rest is one 
of his striking qualities—they were startled by the hurried advance of 
something, or somebody, on the bank. There was a swish and crash of 
undergrowth, a hobbling stamp, and something that sounded like the 
-smiting of leaves with a club. At first the farmers thought that a 
water buffalo had run away from some plantation and was angry be- 
cause he could not descend the craggy sides and reach the water. Then 
came a volley of expletives in an unknown tongue, and in a voice so 
deep and harsh that the hair of the three heads bristled, and three pairs 
of eyes goggled with fright. The farmer who was good crossed himself; 
the one who was bad turned white and tried to remember how prayers 
were said; the one who was betwixt-and-between clung to the stone on 
which he was seated and held his breath; for a tall, lank personage, 
with overhanging brows, slanting eyes, long chin and nose, and wrath- 
ful aspect was striding to and fro on the edge of the ravine, looking at 
the opposite bank as if trying to decide whether or not he could leap 
that distance. He was scowling, gnashing his teeth, and brandishing 
his arms. Any Spaniard might have done as much, and brandished a 
sword besides; but the terrible thing about this gentleman was the 
great length of tail, with a dart at its tip, that he was flourishing among 
the bushes, for only one being, on the earth or under it, was known to 
have a tail like that. 
As if to leave no doubt, the stranger, in stamping on the ground, 
lifted his leg so high that the watchers could see that it ended, not in a 
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foot, but a hoof. It was Satan himself! ‘The farmers did not dare to 
tremble, but each shrank within himself as far as he could and thought 
upon his sins, the worst of the trio with the least compunction, because 
he was not conscious of any immorality in robbing Spaniards. As he 
tramped back and forth, the Devil now and then looked up into the 
branches, as if guessing the height of the trees. Presently he stopped 
before the tallest, levelled his finger at it, and cried with a stentorian 
voice a command in words that belong to none of the forty or fifty 
languages and dialects of the islands. Then the souls of the spectators 
fell, like chilling currents, into their boots, and their hearts swelled 
like balloons and arose into their throats, and there was no joy in them; 
for the great tree bent slowly down and swung itself entirely across the 
chasm. Its reach was great, and Satan skipped along the trunk as 
spryly as a cat on a fence, his arms and tail held out for balance and 
twitching nervously. Half way over he spied the three spectators and 
stopped. Their circulation stopped also. He grinned from ear to ear, 
showing two rows of tusk-like teeth, shook his fist playfully, and 
shouted a laugh so loud, so awful, that they believed their last moment 
had come. But it had not. Their hair turned white, to be sure, and 
they took on fifty years’ worth of wrinkles; but the Devil was after 
bigger game. He scampered over the arching trunk, disappeared on 
the farther side, and hurried off at a run towards Manila, where a 
certain rich lawyer was rumored to be dying. From later whisperings 
it appears that His Majesty was not late. 

The strange part of the incident is, that although the tree was thus 
ill-used to serve the Devil’s convenience, and is marked along its bark 
by his cloven feet, it was not blasted, but to this hour is green and 
flourishing. The Devil’s Bridge, as everybody calls it, is an arboreal 
wonder, curving lightly and gracefully over the chasm, its branches 
resting on the bank opposite to its root, some of them growing upside 
down, but all as green and healthy as those of any tree that the Devil 
spared when he was looking for a way to cross the ravine. Had he 
waded the stream he not only would have wet his feet, which would 
have been unpleasant, but would have touched water that had once 
been blessed, and that would have been torture. The bad farmer did 
not survive this spectacle by many years, though it is not related that 
he reformed. The fair-to-middling one lasted for a while longer. The 
good one may yet be in the land of the living, unless he enlisted under 
Aguinaldo, which is not likely, because old men cannot run fast enough 
to be effective members of the Filipino army. 
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A collection of short stories dealing with by-gone days in 
Ridan the Devil, and Australia and the islands of the Pacific. Interesting tales, 
other Btories. By Louis = . ° 
Becke. all of them: many, finished stories ; others, little more than 
sketches, of curious peoples, of half-wild natives, of white 
traders but little more civilized, of fair coral islands clothed with waving 
palms. Mr. Becke writes with an evident knowledge of his subject, and his pre- 
sentation of the native mind and manners should be, not only interesting, as it is, 
but valuable at this time, when many of our national interests are centred in the 
islands of the Pacific. The book will also form a worthy supplement to the 
more strictly statistical, but not less interesting work, Our Island Empire 
(Charles Morris), and a good companion to The Wind-Jammers (T. Jenkins 
Hains), and to Mr. Becke’s other books, all of which are published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 
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“ Jerusalem, the city of Herod and Saladin.”—Of Herod, 
ate sel - Pd the cowardly Romanized Idumean Jew, worshipper of 
H. Palmer. Fourth Jehovah, but in intent murderer of the Son of that 
Edition: Enlarged. Jehovah; Saladin, the Saracen warrior, worshipper of 
pe Map and Illus- A/jlah and disciple of Mohammed, his prophet, knight and 
see courteous gentleman, scorning to take advantage of the 

illness of a foe ;—two characters utterly dissimilar, yet both inseparably con- 
nected with Jerusalem, the Holy City of both Jew and Christian. It is of Jeru- 
salem,—Jewish, Roman, Christian, Moslem,—and the scenes of which it was the 
centre, that Besant and his colleague wrote thirty years ago, when the first edi- 
tion of the present work was brought out; it is still of that Jerusalem, but in 
the light of recent excavations, that they treat in this new edition, introduced 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company. It is a fascinating narrative, this work, as is 
attested by many readers. The map is particularly valuable, in that the names 
of the Crusading period (circa 1180 A.D.) have been retained ; the illustrations 
are photographic. 


» 


Mr. Morgan has compiled a series of the tables most often 

Tables for Quantite- ysed in Quantitative Chemical Analysis, with a view to pre- 
pening me Sas senting in tabular form the standard data heretofore found 
Morgan, F.C.8. only by searching through the pages of a copious text- 
book, often at a great expenditure of time. The present 
volume—Lippincott—consists entirely of tabular matter, and is therefore designed 
as a coadjutor rather than as a substitute for the standard text-books. There are 
sixteen tables in all,—among them, on Iron Ore, Steel, Limestone, Boiler Incrus- 
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tation, Water for Technical Purposes, Copper, Zinc, Lead, Alloys, Factors, Prep- 
aration of Equivalent Reagents, etc. The author's reputation is a guarantee of 
the accuracy and value of the work. 


¥ 


An up-to-date treatise upon the Examination of Sewage 
Sewage Analysis. By ond Effluents from Sewage, with a chapter on Utilization and 
3 Alfred Wank'y2 Purification,—valuable as an assistant for the professional 
and William John ’ 
Cooper. man, and equally so as a concise and clear presentation to the 
layman of this important function of our social organization. 
Though the fact is not often recognized,—how should it be?—the question of 
sanitation is of equal importance with that of supply ; it is to be hoped that this 
volume—introduced by the Lippincotts—will direct popular interest in the 
present direction, and will hasten the time when the sanitary systems of our 
great cities shall be as efficient as are the street railways The chapter on Utili- 
zation and Purification is of particular value as being in accord with the latest 
developments in this line. 


> 


A comparison of the fourth and fifth editions of this standard 
The Throat and Nose, work shows that the latter is indeed “revised and re- 
and their Diseases. written,” even to the extent of making of it practically a 
ll ee new work. Without in any way deviating from his original 
tion. Illustrated. plan of writing a work essentially Clinical and Practical, 
the author has extended its scope in the Scientific direction, 
e.g.: The information on the Anatomy and Physiology has been brought up to the 
most recent knowledge, Normal Histology being added as an entirely new feature ; 
Morbid Anatomy has been given equal attention ; a new chapter on Bacteriology, 
as applied to diseases of the Throat and Nose, has been added ; the sections on 
Tonsillitis, Diphtheria, Tuberculosis, Lupus, Leprosy, and Malignant Neoplasms 
have been much extended ; and the chapter on Nervous Diseases of the Larynx 
has been re-written, while separate chapters—instead of the former brief notices— 
are now allotted to Diseases of the Lingual Tonsil, of the Pharyngeal Tonsil, and 
of the Accessory Nasal Cavities. The number of illustrative cases, too, has been 
increased from less than one hundred and fifty to over two hundred. The illus- 
trations, numbering five hundred and fifty, are printed in color, and, besides their 
value from the professional point of view, are artistically up to the standard 
maintained by the Lippincott house in all its other publications. 








